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PART I. 


THE Rev. George Sherman stood by the 
open doors of his book-case, turning over the 
leaves of a volunie he had not unclosed since 
his sophomore year. When he found the pas- 
sage he sought, he read it aloud, although he 
was alone :— 

‘Finding, at last, however, that although I 
had been all this time a very porcupine or 
hedgehog, bristiing all over with determina- 
tion, I had effected nothing, it began to occur 
to me that perhaps Dora’s mind was already 
‘formed.’ ”’ 

‘* David Copperfield,”’ soliloquized the reader, 
restoring the book to its place upon the shelf, 
‘*T will profit by your experience, and save 
time, patience, and labor thereby. You and I 
are not the only men who have been désillu- 
sionné by a few months of married life. Ah, 
well! One cannot have all he wants in this 
world. Imay as well recognize this truth now 
as after years of ineffectual striving and fail- 
ures. The more moderate my desires, the 
greater the likelihood of my compassing them.’’ 

He looked like one who weuld not easily re- 
linquish his hold upon a coveted good; one 
whom danger and difficulty would not readily 
daunt, as he stood at the window of the cot- 
tage parsonage, whistling the air of the cele- 
brated “prayer’’ in ‘“‘ Masaniello,”” softly and 
with unconscious expression, his thoughts busy 
with subjects totally diverse to the great com- 
poser and his music. His hands were clasped 
behind him, showing to advantage his breadth 
of shoulder and depth of chest. His frame 
was muscular, his head massive,.his features 
too marked to be regularly handsome. The 
heavily-moulded chin and full lips would have 
been a decided blemish to his physiognomy, 





had not the impression of animal strength and 
appetite these conveyed been neutralized by 
the fine, clear chiselling of the nostrils and 
forehead, the steady light of theeyes. Already 
people began to prophesy that he would ‘‘ make 
his mark upon the age,’’ obscure as was his 
present station—a ‘‘settlement’’ in a country 
neighborhood, with no railroad ‘within fifteen 
miles, over a church that was barely self-sup- 
porting, and which did not include in its com- 
munion a single person of liberal education or 
ample means. He tilled this field, unpromis- 
ing though he must have felt it to be, diligently 
and with surprising cheerfulness. The unlet- 
tered farmer, lifting his head from the furrow 
over which he stooped with just such dull, ‘pa- 
tient eyes as his oxen bent on the same, when 
startled by the ringing shout of greeting from 
the roadside or adjoining meadow, was glad to 
see his visitor for his own sake, even more than 
because he was ‘“‘the domine.’’ Mr. Sherman 
did not own a horse, so paid all his pastoral 
calls on foot; and when his object was the 
laborer aforesaid, he would vault the interven- 
ing fence or hedge, and stride over the uneven 
ground, swinging his oaken stick, and have his 
friendly say out as he walked beside his pa- 
rishioner. 

““f won’t stay unless you go on with your 
work,” he would protest, with good-natured 
obstinacy. ‘My dear fellow, don’t I know 
how much your time is worth too well to have 
you give me so much as ten minutes of it?’’ 

Then he would tramp on, following the 
ploughman and his yoked co-workers, discours- 
ing in such genial, hearty fashion that the 
farmer forgot the heat of the sun and the 
hard-baked ground. Nothing escaped the no- 
tice of the student of mankind and natural 
laws. He prodded in the fallow ground of 


Hodge’s intellect with his incisive questions 

and suggestions, as he up-rooted wild carrots 

and Mayweed, and brought to the surface 
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botanical and mineralogical ‘‘studies’’ with 
the ferrule of his; staff. He watched the 
throes with which the earth yielded virgin 
mould, unspent gases, and salts:to the subsoil 
plough ; the seemingly contradictory yet effec- 
tual operation of the sharp harrow upon the 
naked seed ; the springing, budding, and fruit- 
ing of the grain ; the harvesting, the threshing, 
the grinding—the ever-renewed, never-ending 
labors of husbandry with interest the most 
suspicious critic could not but see was genuine. 
His parishioners were flattered by his “sociable 
ways” and lively appreciation of their cares 
and aims—the more for the scholarly reputa- 
tion he had achieved in college and seminary, 
and of which they still heard occasionally 
through other clergymen and the few persons 
of culture and refinement who visited the re- 
tired township. 

“He isa plaguy smart man,” Farmer Hodge 
would inform such, in the nasal draw! peculiar 
to the district, ‘but not a mite proud. He’s 
sot down in that very cheer you ’re in now, by 
the hour on a winter night, or under the tree 
with us when we were taking a noon spell in hay- 
ing or harvesting, and talked to me about old 
times, as my father and grandfather has told 
me of—fur back as the Reverlootionerry War. 
Ther’ ain’t a story about a mountain or a tree 
in these parts he ha’n’t learned by heart. And, 
as fur farmin’, you can’t tire him out telling 
about manures, and seeds, and crops, and the 
good and bad times of the moon. And as for 
bugs, and worms, and other animiles—lor’ 
bless you! you can’t stump him there. He’s 
a wonderful fellow, is Domine Sherman. And 
for all he is so learned, his sermons are so plain 
a child could understand ’em—what I call, sort 
of large print as don’t try one’s eyes !”’ 

George Sherman was studying his profes- 
sion, reaping, while he sowed, beside all 
waters. Books and little else had been his 
helps for ten years. He was learning now 
from those most marvellous of volumes—too 
often hopelessly hieroglyphical to those of his 
calling—the human heart and the open page of 
Nature ; storing up fact, illustration, and anal- 
ogy, that should be more to him than gold or 
precious stones in days to come. 

While in college, he had fallen in love with 
the pretty face and engaging demeanor of 
Annie Deane, sister-in-law to one of the pro- 
fessors, and, a year after his settlement in 
Wilkeston, had married her. She had been 
mistress of the parsonage seven months at the 
date of this chapter, and even, in the estima- 
tion of the farmers’ wives, who had looked 
dubious at sight of her curling hair and fash- 
ionable trousseau, bade fair to become an excel- 
lent housekeeper. She had need to be a wise 
manager, for her husband’s salary was small, 
and his ideas large. A dollar to him was a 
coin or a bit of paper that should, without use- 
less delay, be exchanged for happiness in some 


shape—either increase his own comfort or that 
of some one who needed assistance more than 
he did. While he had money, he was on the 
look-out for opportunities to spend it. When 
it had gone, he felt a sensible relief—-a want of 
responsibility that left him free to study, to 
plan, and todream. He preached his best ser- 
mons when his pockets were empty, he used to 
say, laughingly—‘‘ perhaps because he carried 
less weight than when his purse was plethoric.”’ 
Annie was an orphan, and so nearly portion- 
less that her brothers and sisters eked cut the 
furnishment of her house by gifts of plate, 
table and bed-linen. Her brother-in-law’s 
wedding present to her was.a checque for a 
hundred dollars, which, like a provident wo- 
man, she deposited at once in the Savings’ 
Bank. It was drawn out at her first visit to 
her old home, three months after her marriage, 
but stealthily, without the knowledge of the 
donor, her sister, or even George. 

‘“My wedding-fees all go for bread-and-but- 
ter,” a clergyman’s wife once complained to 
me, confidentially. ‘I would not mind spend- 
‘ing them for articles of use to my family, which 
would add much to our comfort, while they 
are not exactly indispensable. But it is trying 
to hear them spoken of as my ‘perquisites,’ 
when I know they will not meet the next 
butcher’s or grocer’s bill that comes in when the 
exchequer is nearly exhausted. The worst of it 
is, I have not even my husband’s sympathy in 
the sacrifice. He pleases himself by imagining, 
I believe—poor, dear fellow !—that I invest all 
these windfalls in candy, or laces, or some 
other commodity in which women take delight, 
and I dare not let him guess what really be- 
comes of them. He so enjoys giving them to 
me that I indulge the harmless fiction of my 
private purse.”’ 

It hurt Alice Sherman, who was yet no miser, 
to pay out the whole of her precious hoard for 
coal, potatoes, and other homely necessaries of 
existence, but she had no option. These things 
must be had, and George was penniless. He 
mentioned this circumstance incidentaily to 
her the evening they reached her sister’s. 

‘‘Dear George !’’ she cried, aghast. “Why, 
then, did you insist upon my coming here? 
How are we to get back?” 

He laughed. ‘“ ‘Sufficient unto the day is the 
evil thereof,’ my love! I have faith to believe 
that the money will come when the pinching 
need arrives. I have always been helped 
along in some way, without borrowing or other- 
wise sacrificing my independence. We can hire 
a barrel-organ, and play ourselves across the 
country, if nothing else turns up. You can 
ride on the top. People would give you pen- 
nies and nuts sooner than to a monkey.” 

He did not inquire how the means were pro- 
eured for their return journey, nor whence 
came the sums that met their household ex- 





penses until that quarter’s salary was due. 
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The probability, which amounted to a cer- 
tainty in his wife’s mind, was that he had for- 
gotten the whole matter of his impecuniosity. 
He was “absent-minded”’ with respect to the 
daily needs and practicalities of home-life, she 
had discovered. 

“My wife is the princess of financiers,’’ he 
declared, one day, to a brother clergyman, in 
her presence. ‘I don’t carry a pocket-book 
at all now-a-days. She is the fairy, the tap of 
whose wand brings dinner and breakfast- 
tables, ready-spread, through the floor. I obey 
literally the injunction to take no thought what 
I shall eat, drink, or wear.”’ 

She was a generous little soul, and loved him 
too dearly to parade the self-denials she prac- 
tised for his benefit ; but the “‘bread-and-but- 
ter” purchased by her wedding-gift had an ill 
flavor for her, and every dollar that thus passed 
from her hands preached its warning sermon 
to heart and conscience. She wished ministers 
were better paid, and that they understood the 
value of money as well as they did the doc- 
trines of election and free agency ; had as clear 
views of prices current and the quantity of 
groceries, etc., requisite to feed their families 
as they had of Sheol and Hades, and the like 
mysteries. But since this might not be for the 
wishing, nor for any arguments or persuasions 
she could offer, she must study carefulness in 
the minutest detail of her small housekeeping. 
There were no more savings’ bank deposits to 
call upon in future straits. She screwed her 
courage up on the next quarter-day to suggest 
a plan she had revolved in her mind constantly 
for a month past. 

“T wish you would give me a stated allow- 
ance for family expenses, George,” she said, 
entering the study as soon as the treasurer, 
who, she knew, had come to pay ‘“‘the domi- 
ne’s”’ salary, had departed. ‘‘It is not easy to 
make our income meet even our ‘must haves,’ 
let me be as prudent as I will. But I can 
manage better if I go entirely upon the cash 
principle. When the money is not there, I 
must curtail my expenditures.’ 

She said it with a nervous little laugh, and 
was not encouraged to urge her plea when 
George, who was walking up and down the 
floor with his hands behind him, stopped and 
stared silently at her. He was never cross 
with her, but his look showed plainly that the 
interruption of his train of thought was unwel- 
come. She faltered out the explanation his 
eye demanded. 

‘ Anallowance, dear! If you wouldn’t mind 
setting aside a certain proportion of your salary 
for provisions, and would let me pay it out as 
I have need’’— 

“Oh!” he uttered, and, still abstractedly, 
handed her a roll of bank-bills. 

She discovered when she counted them over 
in her own room that he had given her the 
entire quarter’s salary. 





‘Just like him! He is as liberal as he is 
absent-minded !’’ murmured the wife, tears 
moistening her blue eyes. ‘After all, how 
should he or any other student know anything 
about housewifery? His thoughts are en- 
grossed by higherthemes. Everything relating 
to these belittling cares is irksome to him. 
They should be my province. Shall I shirk 
my share of the burden when he has his career 
and reputation to make—and"’—reverently— 
‘‘the Master’s work todo? Not while I have 
strength to stand between him and all that 
could divert his mind from his noble mission !”’ 

To keep her resolution she labored faithfully ; 
contrived, and pondered, and trimmed, lopping 
off this and that ‘‘may want,”’ and examining 
narrowly into the credentials of ‘‘must haves,’’ 
until there were tight plaits between her eye- 
brows which did not always relax entirely 


‘when others were by to note and conjecture 


concerning them. To spare him anxiety she 
wrought ceaselessly with hands and wits from 
morning until midnight. ‘‘Help’’ was scarce: 
in that region, and when procurable, usually 
very indifferent, and Mrs. Sherman’s maid-of- 
all-work ‘‘ bettered herself” about four months 
after she began housekeeping, by going to an 
easier place at higher wages. Her late mis- 
tress installed no one in her place. 

“There are only two of us,’’ she represented 
to her neighbors who ‘did their own work.” 
“‘George lets me have my own way in the 
house, and since I prefer an active life, and am 
fond of cooking, I shall hire somebody to do 
our washing and ironing. The rest I can 
manage without trouble.”’ 

‘The rest’”” meant milking, churning, scrub- 
bing, and general cleaning, in addition to the 
kitchen work. At first the washerwoman 


| came two days in the week at fifty cents a day ; 


then, feeling the call for four dollars a month 
a serious drain upon her slender means, Annie 
employed her only on Mondays, and did the 
ironing herself, rising as early as four or five 
o’clock on Tuesday morning, that she might 
get what the matrons thereabouts called “the 
heft of the work”’ out of the way before George 
came down to prayers. Fond as she was of 
her husband, she was almost glad on washing, 
ironing, or baking days, when he took dinner 
or supper away from home. She prepared no 
regular meal on these occasions ; only appeased 
her faint stomach with a sandwich—as often 
as not omitting the meat that George’s supper 
or breakfast might be the more savory—and a 
glass of milk. The Chinese herb was too dear 
for her to become a tea-tippler after the fashion 
of so many overworked women. This slight 
refreshment she generally ate standing, and 
pushed on with her load. It went hard with 
her, this stress of unaccustomed toil. A busy 
bee she had been always, but the employments 
of her girlhood were lighter and more elegant. 
There was no one to interpose remonstrance 
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or aid. She did no more than other wives and 
mothers about her were compelled to perform, 
said lookers-on of her own sex, forgetting the 
vast difference between their early training 
and hers. These were kind-hearted in their 
way, ready with useful advice when she was 
at a loss, and generous according to the pat- 
tern of giving known tothe community. Many 
a pumpkin-pie and rice-pudding, a baking of 
rusk or biseuit—in ‘‘killing-time’’ sausage, 
spare-rib, and chine—many a pat of butter, 
roll of pot-cheese, and saucer of honey, came 
to the parsonage kitchen from those of “the 
people’ who honored and loved their domine 
and had a sincere liking for his nice wife. 
Homely ‘compliments were often brought to 
her from this and that notable housekeeper— 
praise that gratified her, because it showed 
that she was a helpmeet, not a hindrance, to 
him who made her world. Nobody said to 
her, ‘‘ You are overtaxing your strength, en- 
feebling your nervous forces—perhaps short- 
ening your life. Moreover—and to this you 
should give diligent heed—you are cultivating 
the affections at the expense of the mind; 
guarding your idol from present inconvenience, 
it is true, but surely, if gradually, dividing his 
sphere from yours—making of your lives two, 
not one.”’ 

She had never been brilliant or profound. 
She was sprightly and intelligent, with a re- 
tentive memory and a commendable stack of 
facts and-precepts gathered from school books 
and the “course of reading’’ which every the- 
ological student or graduate feels himself 
called upon to prescribe for his admiring be- 
trothed. ‘To please George and to render her- 
self more fit to be the companion of one so 
rarely gifted, she had ‘“‘kept up’’ her French 
and dabbled in Latin under the tuition of her 
brother-in-law. She had also penned weekly 
essays upon given subjects, or abstracts of her 
latest readings which were dutifully forwarded 
toher lover. He had thought them very charm- 
ing, read in the light of those days—chiefly, 
it must be owned, because they were written 
at his request. Her chirography was graceful 
—her sentences grammatical. As to originality 
or strength he never expected, or looked for, 
signs of these essentials to a really good essay. 
He wanted a wife, not a pedant. He was by 
no means insensible, as we have seen, to the 
reform she had wrought in his outward estate. 
A man with his mouth and chin must, of ne- 
cessity, like to be well-fed and well-kept. He 
had a home—orderly, comfortable, tasteful. 
His daily fare was cooked to a charm, and al- 
ways daintily served ; his buttons and strings 
sewed on tightly ; his clothes laid ready to his 
hand, instead of being huddled in wild confu- 
sion in all sorts°of unlikely places; and his 
study hours> were religiously respected. All 
this he perceived, and was grateful to her 
to whom he owed these advantages. He was 





affectionate in disposition, and if his married 
life was not the scene of unmingled rapture he 
had pictured it to himself in his boyish visions 
when he quoted Moore by the page and Byron 
by the canto, he was honestly attached to his 
blue-eyed ‘‘angel in the house’—this was his 
favorite title for her—enjoyed the petting and 
adoration he received from her, and was benign 
and loving in return. 

Nor was he wholly neglectful of her intel- 
lectual culture while devoting so much time 
and thought to his own. Almost immediately 
after their establishment in their cottage, he 
had inaugurated a system of fireside readings, 
which were maintained with tolerable regu- 
larity. Annie made a pleasant picture to his 
artistic eye, often bringing to mind Ik Mar- 
vel’s dream-sketch of his bride in the inimita- 
ble ‘‘ Reveries of a Bachelor,’’ as she sat near 
him, her fair head bent over her needle, while 
he read aloud in some instructive book selected 
by himself—always instructive, even when it 
was Racine or Virgil. He would polish up 
her French and Latin at stated intervals in 
this way, and introduced, in their turn, to her 
notice and understanding, treatises upon natu- 
ral and mental philosophy, rhetoric, and his- 
tory. He never catechized her, for he was too 
true a gentleman to treat her as he would a 
thoughtless, idle child, and he believed im- 
plicitly in her attentive mien and the apparent 
pleasure with which she listened. She always 
thanked him warmly at the close of the sitting, - 
for ‘‘the treat he had given her.”’ 

**You are so good, darling,’’ she would sub- 
join, ‘‘to bestow so much time and pains upon 
me! I cannot tell you how I enjoy these dear 
home evenings. I look forward to each all 
day long.”’ 

She did not add that it so rested and charmed 
her to be with him in the seclusion of their own 
dwelling that she would not have been discon- 
tented had he slept away the hours in his easy- 
chair, so long as he was in her sight ; that his 
voice was such perfect music in her ear she 
would have listened enchanted had he dis- 
coursed in Greek or Hebrew. How was he to 
suspect that his French and Latin authors 
were quite as obscure to her understanding as 
Homer or Isaiah in the originals would have 
been? nay, more, that his scientific and art- 
treatises were but one degree more intelligible? 
She had fallen into the habit of following out 
her own reflections and fancies, while he ima- 
gined that he was improving her mind by the 
strong meat he digested with ease and delight. 
While his accents caressed her hearing and 
calmed her whole being, she had hopeful medi- 
tations upon to-morrow’s dinner, and next 
week’s wash, and Friday’s mending ; how she 
could alter the flounces upon her last summer's 
grenadine, and make it long enough for this 
year’s fashion, and there would be one thin 
dress for church and company ; how she could 
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make new bosoms and wristbands for the most 
worn of George’s shirts out of a piece of fine 
linen left over from her wedding clothes ; how, 
if he would only take tea out two evenings 
this week, she could make the butter “last’’ 
until Saturday’s churning ; how glad she would 
be when the cow should “come in” in June 
and they have an abundance of milk. With 
plenty of milk and eggs one could get up so 
many delicious and inexpensive dishes! Pal- 
try, ignoble dreams and plans they were, all 


of them, bat her life was made up of such tri- | 


fles. They were matters of moment—almost 
of life and death to her. They meant bodily 
comfort and strength to her husband and her- 
self, and were interfused with such wifely 
piety, such purity and singleness of desire for 
his welfare, his happiness, that the recording 
angel could not write them down as mean or 
trivial. 

Moreover, she was too weary to bend her 
mind to anything else. Her back ached, her 
shoulders were stiff, and her fingers were 
growing rough and awkward at the fine sew- 
ing in which she used to be an adept. She 
never complained of these discomforts. That 
was not the way to help George, and these 
three words were her talisman in seasons of 
perplexity and toil. He had to work hard, she 
was continually reminding herself when her 
feet grew heavy and her head unsteady, and 
could she be recreant with such an example 
before her? She liked to have him read to her 
in the evenings, for she was too tired to talk 
much, and since the family mending and 
making over must be done, she could hardly 
have kept awake but for his presence and the 
full, heartening tones that cheered her as the 


Arab’s chant enlivens his drooping beast of | 


burden. 

It was ona warm Tuesday afternoon in early 
June that George, who had left home soon 
after dinner, expecting to sup at Farmer Law- 
son's, five miles away, walked into the parson- 
age yard, accompanied by a stranger. The 
Venetian blinds that did duty as a front door 
in summer were closed, and they paused upon 
the porch to breathe the delicious air and look 
down the valley. There was a smell of clover 
and new-mown hay in the breeze that was 
rising as the sun sank toward the mountainous 
horizon ; honeysuckle and sweetbriar wreathed 
the rustic pillars of the piazzaand hid the rude 
trellis that supported their stems. ° 

“A wren’s nest of a place, you see—but it is 
home !’’ said George’s rich voice, with the un- 
mistakable cadence of glad gratitude vibrating 
In every word. 

Then he raised the door-latch and invited his 
friend into the hall. An ironing-table stood 
midway between the front and rear entrances, 
and a clothes-basket, heaped with ‘‘done up’’ 
articles, barred the way to the parlor. An un- 
dergarment, half-ironed, was spread upon the 
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| table, and the smoothing-iron stood on its 
trevet close by. 

“What under the sun does all this mean?” 
ejaculated George, in laughing wonderment. 
| He pulled the basket aside, shooting a pile of 
| Shirts that lay on the top pell-mell upon the 
| oil-cloth, and kicked one out of his path. 
| “Walk in, Armstrong! I am afraid my wife 
| is notin. She did not expect me home to tea. 
| But I’ll hunt her up. Excuse me for a mo- 
| ment!” 

In the kitchen he found Annie, actually pal- 
lid with distress. 








‘Oh, dearest !’’ she began, ‘‘I am so sorry! 
It is awfully hot in here, and I have had a 
raging headache all day, ‘and the hall was 
cvoler’’— 

‘“Were you ironing ?’’ seeing no one else pre- 
sent. ‘‘I thought you hired a woman to do 
that sort of work.”’ 

*‘T did, but she did not understand getting up 
starched clothes, and I really like it. I do, 
indeed.”’ 

George shrugged his shoulders. 

““Chacun a son gotit. Mine wouldn’t be for 
clear-starching insummer. It is hot in here as 
| Tophet.’’ He could hardly breathe, coming in, 
/as he did, from the scented freshness of the 

outer world, and made quick work of his er- 
rand. ‘I’ve brought home my old friend and 
classmate, Armstrong. You remember him? 

I met him in the stage, just this side of Law- 
| son’s. He will spend to-night with us. He 
| has been travelling all day, and I suppose 
| would like a substantial supper. Or,’’ witha 
| dawning sense of the unpromising situation, 
| ‘perhaps I had better take him to Joynes’’’”’ 
a small tavern half-a-mile distant. 

“George! as if I would let you think of such 

| a thing!’’ gasped Annie, who had sunk into the 
nearest chair at the announcement of a visitor 
for the night. “I can’t promise you a very 
nice supper, but I will do my best. Please 

| shut the parlor-door that I may get my iron- 
ing-board and clothes-basket out of the way. 
Then I’ll run up-stairs and put the spare bed- 

| room in order. It isa pity 1 beat up the bed 

| yesterday and left it unmade to air. As soon 
as it is ready, and Ihave carried up fresh water, 

_I will tap at the door of the parlor to let you 
know.”’ 

It did not occur to the Rev. George, as he re- 
turned to his classmate, and shut the door after 
him, according to directions, that it would be a 
manly, no less than a benevolent, deed for him 
to relieve his wife of some of the labors thus 
suddenly thrown upon her; that his strong 
arms could hardly be more mercifully em- 
ployed than in tossing over the mattresses in 
the spare-chamber; in drawing water for the 
ewer there, and then to replenish the tea-kettle ; 
in lifting the ironing-table back to its place in 
the kitchen, and carrying the loaded basket 
' up-stairs ; and that his self-respect would suffer 
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no damage if he further burdened her soul with 
thankfulness by offering to set the tea-equipage 
in order in the dining-room, while Mr. Arm- 
strong was busy with his toilet. If the sug- 
gestion had been made by another, he would 
have done all this and more with hearty yood- 
will ; for he really pitied the wearied and warm 
worker in the stifling kitchen, as he washed off 
the dust of his walk in sparkling cold water 
ever the washstand in his breezy chamber 
above stairs; brushed his boots, coat, and 
hair ; indulged himself in a spotless shirt, won- 
dering, as he put it on, at Annie’s queer taste 
about clear-starching, and observing how beau- 
tifully pure and glossy were bosom and ouffs. 
Then he ran down-stairs, humming a college- 
song, to which Armstrong added a second as 
he.came out upon the porch a few minutes 
later. They walked and talked there together, 
taking in deep, refreshing draughts of the 
balmy air, and watching the brightening dyes 
of the sunset clouds, the purple bloom of the 
mountains beneath, until the timid tinkle of 
the bell called them to the evening meal. 

Annie had snatched time to slip on another 
cress—a blue lawn, which was becoming to 
her a year ago—and to smooth her hair. But 
her complexion was sadly muddled by the red- 
hot stove, and could not be cleared in her pre- 
sent state of nervous agitation. She looked 
hot and hurried, and the plaits between her 
brows showed yéry plainly, even when she tried 
to smile her greetings to the guest. George 
confessed reluctantly to himself that he had 
never seen her when she was less pretty ; and 
Mr. Armstrong, who remembered Annie Deane 
fresh and fair as the sweetbrier roses he had 
just left, lamented secretly that blondes “ went 
off’’ so soon after they were married, or had 
any experience of the realities of life. So con- 
scious was the hostess of the unsuitableness of 
the impromptu repast to the needs of a hungry 
man, that she commenced an eager apology— 
poor child!—by the time George finished say- 
ing grace. - 

“IT can offer -you nothing more substantial 
as a relish than cottage cheese, Mr. Arm- 
strong,’’ she said to the elegant young lawyer. 
“Tf I had had notice of your coming, I would 
have had broiled chicken, or ham, or something 
nourishing. The biscuit are a trifle too brown, 
Iam sorry to see, George, but the ovens get so 


hot on ironing-day. I wish I could give youa 


cup of nice coffee, Mr. Armstrong. George 
and I never drink it, sowe rarely keep any in 
the house.’’ 

Here George frowned at her, and checked 
her revelations; put her down, at the same 
time, for the rest of the evening, so abashed 
was she at the remotest intimation of his dis- 
approval. 

It was ten o’clock before she presented her- 
self in the parlor, where the friends sat at the 





moonlighted window. Their gay voices and 
occasional bursts of laughter had made the kit- 
chen, where she stood washing up the tea- 
things, and setting the sponge for the morrow’s 
baking, seem hotter and closer than she had 
ever felt it before. Both arose at her en- 
trance, and Mr. Armstrong, setting forward 
the easiest chair in the room for her, seated 
himself by her, and tried to draw her into con- 
versation. There is such a thing as being out 
of society trim. Want of practice in small- 
talk, ignorance of the popular themes at pre- 
sent current in society, general rustiness in re- 
partee, and embarrassment at being addressed 
in what sounds like a forgotten tongue—all 
these had grown upon Annie with rapidity and 
force during her half-year’s sojourn in Wilke- 
ston, and the study and practice of the number- 
less minute economies which were a part of 
her system of helping George. She despised 
herself for the dismay with which she recol- 
lected that there was no hope now of the butter 
‘lasting,’ and that the breakfast omelette 
would take seven eggs; that the forty cents 
she had sent by a neighbor’s child to ‘‘the 
store” for a pound of coffee was a formidable 
deduction from her little supply of ready 
money. But her mind would stray back to 
these reflections, and her heart ache over her 
impoverishment as at real bereavement. Sle 
so wanted to keep even with the world! To 
contract a debt was to fall hopelessly behind- 
hand, for they had never a penny to spare for 
settling back accounts. To slipin this narrow, 
steep path was to tumble headlong. Then she 
was tired, with that horrible feeling of ‘‘ gone- 
ness” that has its head-quarters just below the 
breast-bone with women, concerning which it 
is useless to talk with men—the favored ones 
to whom hysteria is terra incognita. 

Mr. Armstrong speke of the loveliness of 
her valley-home, grew enthusiastic in descrip- 
tion of the various scenes through which he 
had passed in his tour, and she assented to 
everything with a forced smile and a hackneyed 
phrase. ‘‘ Yes, very much so!’ “Do you think 
so?” “Ah!” and “Indeed !’’ succeeded each 
other slowly and mechanically, growing flatter 
with every repetition, that George fidgeted in 
actual torment. Mr. Armstrong supposed she 
shared in her husband’s fondness for walking 
and climbing, that his favorite views were like- 
wise hers. 

‘“‘T hardly ever go out, except on Sundays,” 
was the answer. ‘I am a great home-body. 
George’s business obliges him to be abroad a 
great deal. He must visit his congregation. 
My work is in the house.”’ 

‘‘He tells me you are a model housewife. 
You must not scold him for telling tales out of 
school. We were boys together, you know, 
and whatever relates to him interests me.”’ 
‘Yes!’ said Annie, seeing he expected some 
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reply, and ttying to arouse herself to be pleased 
at his praises of herself and friendship for her 
husband. 

She fancied, but she might have been mis- 
taken, that she heard George, who sat back in 
the shadow, gnash his teeth—she had no idea 
upon what provocation. 

“‘He has been exciting my envy yet more,”’ | 
pursued the man of the world, bent upon put- 
ting his shy companionat her ease, “‘ by describ- 
ing your study-evenings. He leaves no means 
untried to cure me of my bachelor proclivities. 
He was always a walking encyclopedia of art 
and literature. It is fortunate he has married 
one who can sympathize with and aid him in | 
the pursuits he loves so well. So you have 
been reading’’— 


A list of books and authors followed. A | 


deadly, creeping cold passed from Annie’s 
heart to the very tips of her fingers and toes ; 


stirred the roots of her hair, as he proceeded to | 


ask her opinion of oneand another, their style, 
their theories, the force or sophistry of their 
arguinents, the fairness or illogical nature of 
their deductions. It was alla confusing jargon. 
She could not have told whether Lord Rosse 
was famous for his big telescope, or if he had 


discovered the North Pole ; whether Corneille | 


wrote tragedies, or comedies, or history, or in | 
what language. At the third pause in Mr. 
Armstrong’s monologue, ht began to suspect | 
that she was wildly at sea; at the next, he 
understood that she was completely swamped. 
She was too weary and frightened to turn the 
conversation into other channels, as a cunning 
woman would have done, or to pretend to | 
knowledge she did not possess, a rusé one less 
truthful would have attempted. Shesat dumb 
and stupid in an agony of shame, and longing | 
to hide her disgraced head somewhere—the 
head that throbbed with such pain. She | 
thought, with desire, of the cool and darkness 
cf the grave. George came to the rescue, just 
in season to prevent a burst of hysterical tears. 
He wanted to show Mr. Armstrong the valley 


and the river threading it from the hill back of | 


the parsonage. When they returned from their 
moonlight stroll, Mrs. Sherman had retired to 
her own room. 

The mortifications of the evening were never 
mentioned between husband and wife. She 
was inexpressibly relieved and humbly grate- 
ful for George’s forbearance ; ready to kiss his 
feet in worshipful love, because his behavior 
to her that night and next morning was exactly 
the same as usual. She was not privy to his 
consultation with David Oopperfield after Mr. 
Armstrong’s departure; did not:dream then 
that he had abandoned the task of forming Ais 
Dora’s mind. He reasoned the matter out 


coolly and clearly with himself. Annie was 
incurably domestic and commonplace. This | 
did not oblige him to curb his natural love of | 
learning, or abate the ardor of his pursuit of 


| eminence in his profession and the means of 
usefulness to his kind. Since he could not 
| take her with him up the heights, she must lag 

behind. He could still be an exemplary hus- 
band; still cherish and love the wife of his 

"youth. This resolution was the visible begin- 
ning of the parting of their ways, and feeling 

| that this was so he made it deliberately and 
| conscientiously. He gave up trying to elevate 
her intellect and cultivate her imagination. 
She was a good weman, true in heart, upright 
in principle, constant and fervent in endeavor 
| to discharge her duty to her Creator and her 
| fellow creatures, pure in thought and deed— 
| and she loved him with all her might. I am 
| afraid he said, “her little might.’ If so, he 
| only adopted the opinion of other men as 
learned and as just, in assuming that medioe- 
_ rity of mental powers and shallowness of heart 
are inseparable. 

The report carried by Mr. Armstrong into 
| the outer world of his friend’s talents led to 
| results seriously affecting the Shermans’ after- 
| life. The one of these which was soonest ap- 
parent was a correspondence with a literary 
journal of some note, which brought a small 
but welcome addition to their income. 

“How kind in Mr. Armstrong!’’ exclaimed 
Annie, with glistening eyes, as her husband 
tossed a ten dollar bill into her lap—the pay- 
ment for his first article. ‘‘I always believed 
that if your talents were but known, you could 
make a handsome living.”’ 

George laughed carelessly, not sneeringly, 
yet something in the sound brought a flush to 

| her cheek. 

x ‘Don’t misunderstand me,”’ she said, eager- 


‘know, of course, that you look for other 
a higher rewards’’— 

“Don’t trouble yourself te explain, dear.” 
| George patted her head. ‘I comprehend just 
| what you would say. You are a dear, sweet 

wife—a jewel of a practical woman. Perhaps 
| we are better mated than if we were more 
alike.” 

In spite of his kindness, the impression made 
by the unfortunate seene with his college-mate 
lingered persistently and painfully in her 
-memory. Divining, by and by, with the ready 

intuition of a sore-hearted Woman, the cause 
_ of the change in George’s educational tactics, 
she made up a stout mind to “‘improve’’ her- 
self. She abstracted, one volume at a time, 
| Hallam’s Middle Ages from her spouse's book- 
| shelves as a pfomising specimen brick of solid 
literature, and gnawed at it secretly, like a con- 
scientious mouse at a tough rind of cheese, at 
every odd momerit, propping the book up in 
unconscious plagiarism of Emily Bronté, in 
| front of her bread-tray, and snatching. para- 
graphs when she rested for afew seconds on 
the churn-dasher. It was mouldy, as well as 
_tough. Ironing in the dog-days was easier 
| and more entertaining; but she held on wo 
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manfully and nibbled beat way out to “ Finis” 
in three months. Being far from well now, 
and feeling the need of lighter intellectual 
diet, she attacked Pollock’s “Course of Time.’’ 
She got along faster with this, for it was ‘‘ quite 
suitable Sunday reading,’’ and she was often 
too much indisposed to attend church that fall. 
She did not skip a word; marked carefully 
each day the line at which she left off, and re- 
sumed at that point on the morrow. Thesecond 
undertaking was completed, without serious 
damage to health or spirits, one gloomy No- 
vember Sabbath, when George, coming in at 
the close of afternoon service, beheld her fast 
asleep upon the lounge, the book on the floor 
at her side. 

He picked it up, smiled pityingly and indul- 
gently in glancing from the title to her face, 
which, even in slumber, had not lost the wan, 
harassed expression the wise women of the 
congregation assured him was perfectly natu- 
ral, and would pass away in due time. 

**Poor Pussy! No wonder she is exhausted,” 
fre said, under his breath. ‘‘She selected it 
because it looked religious, I suppose, and did 
not read a dozen lines before succumbing to 
its soporifice effect.”’ 

Their first child was born that night—a fine 
girl, so like her father that the proud wife and 
mother would hear of no name but Georgiana 
for her. In three weeks she dismissed the 
hired nurse, and resumed her place as house- 
keeper and servant-in-general, winning higher 
encomiums than ever from the clever managers 
of the parish upon her “faculty” and energy. 
Little Harry came next, eighteen months 
later; two years afterward, Willie; and Baby 
Emma was six months old when Mr. Sherman 
accepted a call to Aiken, a sea-board manufac- 
turing town. The church that desired his ser- 
vices was an important one, and the salary 
treble what he now received. Annie cried 
herself to sleep in silent joyfulness the night 
en which George announced to her his decision. 
She was like one long imprisoned when he 
hears his cell-door unbarred and knows it 
means liberty. Her present life was slavery, 
however cheerfully she might perform the la- 
bors crowded into the working-day, which for 
her was never Jess than sixteen hours long. 
Her lungs, physical and spiritual, ached for 
one full, free respiration sueh as she’ had not 
had time to take sfnce Georgie’s birth. 

“‘My faith in your final success has never 
wavered,” she said to her husband, her face 
alight with prideful pleasure. 

And he answered with the gesture and smile 
she remembered as well as if she had felt them 
tut yesterday, ‘“You told me once, I recollect, 
that my talents would earn me a living in 





time. Lam glad, for your sake, dearie, that’ 


there is'a prospect of this. Still, lowly as is 
my position here, we have had a very happy, 
testful time in this, our first home. We shall 
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hardly be so enue tres and independent in a 
city.”’ 

**Restful!"’ repeated Annie’s heart, with a 
groan, but she held her peace. Was not the 
day of her deliverance at hand? 

(To be contifiued.) 
ee TTree 
THE LILY’S LOVE. 


BY G 58. 











THE Lily is pure as flower may be; 
Calm, and stately, and proud is she; 
And most of the flowers so gay and free, 
She holds herself above. 
Her petals are closed to the busy bee ; 
Too bold and rude a wooer is he, 
To mount so soon and so hardily 
To the post of “the Lily’s love.” 


And vainly the humming-bird rests on the briak, 
And poises his tiny form to drink ; 
Vainly, vainly the leaves close shrink 
As tight as a fairy glove ; 
And faster and faster the leaflets sink, 
Till they close in one unbroken link, 
And baffle the one who could rashly think 
So light of “the Lily's love.” 


Down on the garden beams the sun, 
The brightest task of his life begun ; 
And the flowers, like nestlings, one by one, 
*Neath the wings of the parent dove, 
Open their hearts, and to greet him run— 
All, save the Lily, who, like a nun, 
Murmurs proudly, not yet is won 
The boon of “the Lily's love.” 


The wind comes softly whispering by ; 
He never pitches the lore tones high, 
And but one of the garden's majesty 

Dares hold itself him above ; 
But, though he whispers in accents sly, 
Though he backs his plea with sob and sigh, 
Vain, vain are the tricks of his breviary 

To wim “the Lily’s love.” 


Yet, see, a darkness covers all, 
Slowly and sadly the drops down fall ; 
And the flowers crouch ‘neath the gloomy pall, 
That seems to rest earth above ; 
All but the Lily, like steed in stall, 
Roused by the bugle’s clarion call 
At the magic tone she breaks pride’s thratl, 
And the rain is “the Lily’s love.” 
Would you read a moral? Then read it here, 
And let it glitter in letters clear, 
Ever present and ever near, 
And press it close as a glove. 
Are not women but buds of a higher sphere? 
Boldness, beauty, and passion are powerless here, 
And flattery holds but a blunted spear— 
*Tis coolness that wins ‘her love.” 


—_—__—t-e—___4 


However trifling a research may appear 
intd the locality of primroses, the migration of 
snails, or the wanderings of elephants, these 
yet may be among the things by which we may 
obtain a glimpse of man’s real position here ; 
and the naturalist will do well to bear in mind 
that what it was worth God’s while te do, is 
certainly worth man’s while to study.—Profes- 
sor Forbes. 
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DISAPPOINTMENTS. 


Out of Pandora’s box flew all the ills of earth ; 
and among those other evil ones which ever 
since, harpy-like, have preyed on human happi- 
ness, defiling and despoiling, came Disappoint- 
ment, with her cruel sneer and mocking laugh, 
the child of hope and the mother of despair—she 
who sends men mad with pain, and who ruins 
lives as blight and frost destroy the summer 
flowers. And yet, more than all the rest, this 
terrible schoolmistress of sorrow has proved a 
melancholy blessing in her sad disguise, be- 
cause helping to break the magic spell of man’s 
content as nothing else can, and so lifting 
the soul from earth to heaven—if by pain, yet 
with power. If it were not for disappoint- 
ment, all the forms of life would become téo 
dear, and the joys we hold more important 
than those we seek. The “stable equilibrium”’ 
of the philosopher would be the curse not the 
blessing of the world, and we should all be 
content and stagnant. As it is, through this 
same disappointment alone do we come to the 
knowledge of how intrinsically worthless and 
fallacious is so much fer which we strive. The 
rainbow that looks to the savage and the child 
a solid wall of color, quite near and palpable, 
is only an appearance we cannot seize, how 
long soever we pursue; the diamonds and 
rubies that glitter on the grass are only so 
many dewdrops instancing an optical law; 
and the very gems they imitate are but forms 
of common substances which a few degrees of 
heat can reduce to a pinch of powder. The 
Koh-i-noor in the flame of a blowpipe, what is 
its value then? Yet what does it represent 
but‘the desired thing brought down to its es- 
sence, the disappointment that follows on 
analysis? A vast number of subjects falls 
under this head, and all that the Preacher 
classed as vanity means simply the disappoint- 
ment born of successful getting that which is 
found to be of no worth when got. 

When Supple has gained his office, dropping 
truth, manliness, loyalty to the past, self-re- 
spect, by the way, does he find that the empty 
sound of ‘‘ Honorable” gives him better heart 
to look back on his career? Does he find that 
his wriggling meannesses have been paid for 
in coin of which the lustre lasts, and of which 
the chink still makes music to his ear, worth 
more than the music made by the voices of 
love, of gratitude, of honor? Has his faithless 
servility borne good fruit? When the whole 
thing is over, has it been worth his while to 
have dropped the upright gait of an honest 
man, and to have contented himself with the 
limp spirit of a fawning hypocrite? Supple 
has lost all his early friends, those who knew 
him in the first freshness of his life, and who 
loved him, as the young are loved, partly in 
hopes of the future—for the unhewn statue 
that may be lying in the marble—partly for 


love of the parental past ; but as time went on, 
and the glitter of success grew brighter and 
nearer, Supple let his boyhood’s friends fall, 
like last year’s leaves from the trees, and when 
he had culminated, did he, do you think, find 
the office a sufficing exchange? One would 
hardiy think so! Like the diamond under the 
blowpipe, or the dewdrop when gathered, his 
‘‘honors,’”” when got and analyzed, became 
suddenly of no value, and death found Supple 
a disappointed man, for all that he had been 
notoriously what the world calls a successful 
one. From his career might be framed the 
text of disappointment from fulfilled hopes, 
which reads so like a paradox, and which is, 
in fact, so dire a truth. There is scarcely any- 
thing that satisfies when it is once possessed. 
It is the pursuit that animates, the hope that 
enlivens, and distance, as we know of old, is 
the siren that lends enchantment. Once pos- 
sessed, analyzed, understood, become accus- 
tomed to, and the charm vanishes—as in the 
absolutely worthless pinch of powder which 
an hour ago was the Koh-i-noor, for which 
wars have been made and bloody murders 
done. 

Then there is the disappointment of those 
hopes which spring from love; and these are 
fhe bitterest of all. That fine boy of yours, 
sir, whom you are bringing up in the way of 
moral self-indulgence, by way of letting him 
see life and learn manliness, what is he de- 
stined to be to your old age? A gambler, a 
blackleg, a spendthrift, a rewé. And he whom 
you, madam, are coercing at every turn, by 
way of keeping pure and in due subordination 
to the higher law, what will he be to your ma- 
| ternal pride when he consolidates, so far as he 
can consolidate into anything, into a simpering 
milksop, withou} manliness enough to be even 
vicious, even to be energetic, self-respecting, 
or self-reliant? Both are disappointments as 
keen as that which you felt, poor, soft-hearted 
Miranda! when the closer intimacy of a couple 
of years had taken all the gilt off that fine gin- 
gerbread husband of yours, and shown him in 
his true colors—clay-colors—as a tyrant, whose 
love had no more root than the cut bloom 
which the child plants in his garden and leaves 
to the sun’s heat to prove and destroy ; or as 
the sweet simpleton whom you, Julian, have 
married, and whose charm fades with her 
roses, and her roses fade before they are well 
opened. These were hopes, if you like, fol- 
lowed and concluded by the most fearful dis- 
appointment the heart of man can know; but 
how many homes are as living tombs to-day 
because of the disappointment which came to 
take the place of hope and love! So it is with 
our friendships. Ah! there is nothing in life 
that brings us more disappointment taan these, 
and the man who ean honestly hold by his 
friend to the end as he did in the beginning, 





love him, believe in him, and delight in him as 
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he did, is one of the happiest men on earth, 
and one of the rarest! 

Other things bring disappointments of a less 
grave but of an even more irritating kind. 
You set your heart on a certain house; you 
get it, and you are perfectly satisfied till you 
are in it. You are saddled with the lease, so 
that you cannot throw up your bargain, and, 
when you have fairly begun your occupancy, 
you find the whole thing a disappointment. 
The chimneys smoke, the pipes leak, the drains 
are bad, the good garden mould so triumphantly 
displayed by the faithful gardener turns out to 
be merely a thin ‘‘top dressing,’’ in which no- 
thing of much deeper roots than ‘‘small salad’’ 
can grow. This is the house you have coveted, 
and now obtained, mayhap at some not insig- 
nificant sacrifice ; but the whole thing is a dis- 
appointment. It was Venus in a domino, and 
you had bent your knee as became the appear- 
ance presented ; but when you had been suf- 
fered to look behind the mask, you found 
Hecate instead, and you grieved over your 
knowledge, as we all do when we eat ashes in 
the place of apples. You perhaps swallow 
your disappointment gallantly in the matter 
of the house, and you put your hopes into your 
furniture. Nothing comes right, though every- 
thing is as you ordered it ; and the disappoint- 
ment is repeated, like an echo or a shadow. 
You come into your estate, and the railway 
runs across your lawn a year after your fa- 
ther’s death ; you invest in that splendid silver 
mine which has made your brother’s fortune, 
and the silver sinks into the sand as soon as 
you have had your shares duly assigned and 
registered. The coal pit you buy in the most 
buoyant belief that you are buying the “ po- 
tentiality of wealth beyond the dreams of ava- 
rice,”” gets flooded with water a month after 
you are master, and costs as much to pump dry 
as the whole sum paid for the fee simple ; your 
ten per cent. dwindles down to zero, and all 
your fine fortune turns to naught, like Riibe- 
zahl’s fairy gold in the morning—you being 
one of those unlucky ones born under the star 
of ‘‘non-success in pecuniary undertakings,”’ 
and utterly unable to change the law of your 
condition. Always hoping, always striving, 
you are just as surely always baffled and dis- 
appointed ; nothing comes when it should, and 
even when hopes are fulfilled, they are ful- 
filled upside down as it were, and with nettles 
instead of roses as your crown. Nay, death 
itseff is a disappointment like all the rest, 
coming too late or too early, and just when 
least desired ; either at the moment when things 
had brightened, and life looked really happy 
and enjoyable, or just after the crushing blow 
which had caused such direful anguish, and 
whieh had the Great King but hastened his 
footsteps for-a fortnight might have been 
avoided. 

All brain workers are subject to disappoint- 





ments in the yalue of their work. The bright 
idea which in its brilliant birth seemed destined 
to illumine the world is dulled on elaboration, 
and what you expected would spring forth, 
like Pallas, a perfect creation born of the brain 
of a god, creeps into life lamed, halting, un- 
lovely, a failure and a disappointment. Every 
one knows this trouble; if also, as a counter- 
balance, it sometimes happens that a thought, 
which seemed but a rickety kind of thing when 
first imagined, grows out into a stately work 
of art, that carries your name to the skies as 
you never expected it to be carried. But, by 
that odd perversity of fate which seems to find 
so much pleasure in thwarting the designs and 
bringing to nought the endeavors of men, the 
work by which you set most store, the ideas to 
which you have given most vitality, are just 
those which impress themselves least on your 
generation ; and the sketchy scratches flung off 
without pains or care strike the heart of public 
taste, and give you fame which you despise, 
and success which is to your inner soul the bit- 
terest disappointment. You feel as you can 
imagine a stately Roman would have felt if 
taken from the triumphal procession where he 
was hoping to be among the foremost figures, 
and sit to play the buffoon to children and 
slaves. Do you think the handful of red gold 
he might get by this last would be worth to 
him the half a dozen laurel leaves he would 
have had flung at him in the first? So with 
the successful worker who has made his fame 
by his least worthy efforts, and whose noblest 
have fallendead. Thus, even in success, visible, 
tangible, undoubted sueccess—success which 


| makes your friends envious, and throws your 


enemies into ecstacies of angry despair—too 
often lies more disappointment than delight ; 
and it is from no constitutional infirmity, as it 
is sometimes said, no-chronic habit of discon- 
tent, that you croon Vanitas vanitatum as the 
dirge of your triumphs, and wear mourning in 
your secret soul when the world has clothed 
you in purple and crowned you with gold. 
——_ oe 


ABSENCE. 
BY A. E. P. 


LONELY and sadly passeth the day, 
Waiting and watching the dear one away; 
Slowly the shadows fall, evening is nigh, 
No one to look for—can we but sigh? 


Thinking of father far frem his home, 
Wandering wearily—* Will he not come?” 
Trustfully answering the little one’s cry, 
Cheeringly, soothingly, “‘ Yes, by and by. 


“Tired of waiting, are you, my dear? 

So, too, is mamma, but never you fear; 

All in His good time the Father above 

Will bring safely home the dear one we love.” 


Daily ascending, our heart’s earnest prayer 
Will be that Our Father will take him in His care, 
Protect and preserve him from all earthly ill, 
And bring him back safely whenever He will. 
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ROMANCE vs. REALITY. 


BY E. J. B. 








“Now, you’ll never, never tell?’’ said my 
most intimate friend, Nettie Arnold, as we 
paced im front of the depot, waiting for the 
cars to come, which were to bear me to L—, 
a distance of twenty miles. 

‘*No, never!’’ I replied, squeezing the little 
gloved hand which lay in mine. 

‘And you will write to me, dear, at least 
twice a week?’ pursued she, a tear standing in 
the corner of her eye apparently undecided 
what to do with itself. ‘‘I shall be so lonely 
when you are gone, with no one to talk to, and 
nothing to do but think of—you knew what,’’ 
and the tear, having made up its mind, rolled 
to the end of her nose, and stood waiting for 
further developments. 

“Of course,’ I replied, consolingly ; ‘and, 
now,”’ putting on an air of superior wisdom, 
‘*don’t you mourn or grieve one bit about—you 


know who—for I’m sure it will all come out | 


right some time; but here come the cars, so 
good-by !’’ and our lips met in a long, lingering 
kiss, and in a moment more I was on the cars. 

Now, dear reader, doubtless you have at some 
time had a dear friend for whom you had many 
unselfish schemes and desires; and you can 
sympathize with me when I relate that, know- 
ing as I did Nettie Arnold's heart trouble and 
the cause and history thereof, the desire of my 
heart was the reconciliation of the parties, and 
the consequent return of happiness to my 
friend. 

As I was no stranger to the current literature 
of the day, and had in my mind cases where 
the hero and heroine had been parted, and the 
heroine, supposing the hero to be a comfortable 
skeleton in China, suffers his villanous rival to 
lead her to the altar, when the first lover rushes 
in, with his pockets distended with gold dust 
and a bag full of diamonds under each arm, 
just as the priest is about to perform the cere- 
mony, and, after ‘‘chucking”’ the villain grace- 
fully out of the window, receives the fainting 
bride in his arms, it was not surprising that I, 
too, indulged in dreams of hair-breadth chances, 
and was ready to be surprised at any moment 
by the appearance of , Which event was 
to be the first link in a chain of coincidences 
which was to restore him to my friend. Con- 
sequently I kept a brisk lookout during my 
journey for a tall gentleman, with unfathom- 
able eyes and ‘“‘a duck of a moustache;’’ but 
no such person appeared, or at least did not 
recognize me as connected with his destiny, 
and the train brought me to L—— disap- 
pointed, It was not until Aunt Jennie met 





me with one of her warm-hearted welcomes 
that I forgot my cares of friendship and ro- 
mance. 

The next day but one the usually quiet farm- 
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bende was in a state of commotion, as Uncle 
John was to take the train that morning, and 
everybody on the premises: was interested in 
the preparations attending thereupon. Now,in 
everyday affairs, Unele John was very much 
like other mortals; but getting ready for the 
cars seemed to develop every particle of slow- 
ness in his nature, and on this particular morn- 
ing he came in with just thirty-five minutes in 
which to prepare, and the tumult began. 

“Well, Jane, just lay ont my clothes, and 
get my shaving water ready,”’ said he, as he 
sat down to pull off his boots. 

‘‘Been laid out this half-hour, and there’s 
bilin’ water enough in the kettle to shave a 
regiment,’”’ said Aunt Jennie, shortly, as she 
rushed out, with cap strings flying, after towels 
and-soap. 

‘‘Now, where’s the bootjack?’’ bawled he, 
as he got red in the face, trying to pull off the 
last boot, which proved refractory. 

‘‘ Just here, uncle,” I cried, after stepping 
on the cat's tail, and tipping over a chair and 
two flower pots in my haste to procure the 
article. 

The cat took refuge under the bed, and the 
dog condensed himself as much as possible be- 
hind the stove, and things ran smoothly for a 
time. 

The shaving was attended with no fatal re- 
sults, and only a gash here and a snip there 
told of the haste in which the operation was 
performed; but the ablutions which followed 
would have done credit to a water-cure estab- 
lishment, and the bootblacking was done with 
a nicety and precision that was harassing to 
witness. Finally the last pin was stuck, the 
last brushing administered, and he was ready ; 
but as he was about to step into the wagon, 
the whistle sounded, and Unele John was left. 

‘‘Well,”’ said Aunt Jennie, laughing heartily 
at her spouse’s look of distress as he came in, 
‘Myra and I have got some trading to do, and 
you can just take us to town, and then you can 
show those boots you blacked so unmercifully 
nice, and that ’ll be some comfort.” 

“Now, Jane, don’t make fun of a feller 
when he’s down,”’ expostulated Uncle John. 
“*T’ll bet you both a new = you don’t get 
ready a bit quicker.”’ 

In just fifteen minutes we eed before him, 
ready to start, and claimed the wager. Uncle 
John exclaimed, admiringly :— 

“Well, Inever! Who’dever a-thought you 
could get on all them fyrbelows so quick? 
Well, well,” he pursued, reflectively, as we 
went out to the wagon, ‘‘ wimmin folks is won- 
derful creeturs, and no mistake !’’ 





We had reached the town, and were leisurely 
jogging toward our favorite store, when a bey 
ran past crying :— 

‘Fearful accident! Train all smashed up 
around the curve !’’ 








“Eh! Why—what—the dickens!” said my 
uncle. 

“O John, get out quick and inquire if it’s 
true!’’ said Aunt Jennie, all in a flurry of ex- 
citement. ; 

Uncle John, having by this time got the idea 
fairly lodged in his brain, scrambled out with 
a velocity of: motion which seemed almost in- 
credible, compared with the movements of the 
morning, and, darting intoa store, soon brought 
back the tidings that a fearful calamity had 
happened. It was but the work of a momert 
to run into a friend’s house, and procure needed 
articles for the comfort of the sufferers. As 
Aunt Jennie stored them in the wagon, she 
said :— 

‘Now, if there’s any one that needs good 
eare, just bring them right home, and Myra 
and I will nurse them. Poor things! Poor 
things!’ she almost sobbed. ‘‘Ob, what a 
blessed thing it was that you blacked your 
beots so long this morning, John!’’ she con- 
cluded, with a shudder. 

‘“* Yes, mother,’’ replied Uncle John, thought- 
fully. ‘‘ There’s no telling what great mercies 
the Lord may have in store for us, when he 
gives us little vexations to bear,’’ and he drove 
off at a pace that old Grey had never been 
known to take before. 

A few hours later our parlor assumed the 
appearance of a hospital, and the family doctor 
was gravely examining the injuries of two 
young men, who, pale and bleeding, occupied 
the beds we had hastily put up for their ac- 
eommodation ; but to our great joy he an- 
nounced that their injuries were not so severe 
as he at first feared, and that with proper care 
our patients would be convalescent in a week 
or two. 

“T tell you it was an awful smash up,” said 
Unele Jobn, in the evening, “and the poor 
struggling creatures lay around pretty thick 
when I got there, but I guess they was all 
taken care of.”’ 

‘But did you not find out something about 
these young men?” said I ; ‘what their names 
are? or where they are from ?’’ 

“The conduetor of the train told me their 
names,’’ replied Uncle John, ‘‘ but I’ve clean 
forgot both of them ; but he said he ’d send up 
their baggage, and maybe that’! tell.” 

But the trunks came, and breught no solu- 
tion of the mystery, and we were forced to 
wait until our patients should be sufficiently 
recovered to enlighten us in the matter. 

The excitement of the week had been so 
great that I had not given a thought to my 
dearest friend’s vroubles, and had even omitted 
writing the two epistles I had promised her, 
under the pressure of actual necessity for ex- 
ertion and sympathy, when one morning Aunt 
Jenny announced that at last she had dis- 
covered the tames of our invalids, who were 
rapidly recovering. 
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‘Oh, do tell me who they are ?”’ Texclaimed, 
so eagerly that I nearly dropped the medicine 
I held. 

“The one with the light hair is Harry Col- 
burn, and the one with the moustache is Frank 
Lindemar,”’ replied Aunt Jenny. 

Mr. Frank Lindemar got an extra dose that 
time, for at the name my hand gave a bound, 
and the medicine went skurrying into the 
tumbler with neither law or order to regulate 
its motions, for Frank Lindemar was an only 
brother of Ralph Lindemar, the gentleman to 
whom Nettie Arnold had been betrothed. 

Here was my crisis, in a moment when I was 
least looking for it, and it was a little dashing 
to my romantic fancies that I had lived under 
the same roof with the young gentleman for 
days, with no spiritual cognizance of the fact ; 
had brought him his gruel, and dressed his 
sprained wrist with the same feelings that 
would have possessed my soul had he been 
common Tom, Dick, or Harry. That a recon- 
ciliation must be effected between Ralph and 
Nettie through our combined efforts, was a 
question which admitted no doubt in my mind, 
but how? 

Mr. Frank regarded me with the same in- 
terest that he would have bestowed on Miss 
Biddy O’Brien, who done the wash on Mon- 
days, and how could I say to this matter-of- 
fact stranger, “Sir, Iam Miss Myra Scofield, 
and know all about your brother Ralph and 
Nettie Arnold, and he is mistaken in supposing 
she loves Rob Lynne, etc. ?”’ and I found that 
what had seemed-so easy and romantic in the- 
ory, was terribly embarrassing in practice, 
and the subject haunted my dreams, as well 
as my waking hours. 

Meanwhile our patients were rapidly im- 
proving, and we found them to be delightful 
acquaintances, especially Mr. Frank, who, 
with frolic and merriment, kept the house in a 
state of jollification, which was an agreeable 
eontrast to the days of care and anxiety which 
their sick room had brought. 

One day Frank spoke of Ralph, and I cannot 
tell you how it came about, except that it was 
just contrary to anything I had ever planned, 
but circumstances led to revelations on both 
sides, which promised to accomplish all I had 
hoped for. I wrote Nettie a long letter that 
night, but, with Spartan-like firmness, refrained 
from even a hint of the events of the day, or 
the mention of the names of the heroes to whom 
I had been a ministering angel, but when I ar- 
rived at B———, two weeks later, Nettie and 
Ralph met me at the depot, and she whispered 
in my ear as we walked homeward :— 

“Oh, you blessed darling! It’s all right, 
and you have been the means ef bringing it 
about. Ralph told me all about it, and you 
will be bridesmaid, won't you?’’ 

And now, gentle reader, I feel that I owe 
you an humble apology for the unheard of way 
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in which Iam obliged to finish my story, for, 
according to the rules of all well-regulated ro- 
mance, Frank should have been so impressed 
with my angelic qualities, as I dished out 
gruel, and prepared poultices in his sick room, 
that his heart and hand would have been only 
too small an offering to the shrine of my vir- 
tues, but, for your sake, I am sorry to say that 
he was not, and instead of ‘‘giving me a look 
of unutterable woe, as he wrung my hand at 
parting,” as he ought, he simply laughed very 
good-naturedly as he helped me into the 
“shay,” and said, “Well, good-by! We’ve 
had quite a jolly time out of the smash-up any- 
how, and [ hope you ’ll soon regain the roses 
that you have lost from your cheeks in my 
service, Miss Myra.”’ And as I gaze upon the 
white robe which is to adorn my person at 
Nettie’s bridal, it is without a throb of feeling, 
either of joy or sorrow, because it is to be worn | 
by the side of a very amiable young man, Mr. 
Frank Lindemar. ‘ 

Harry Colburn was equally regardless of my 
charms, and, though I have gained two valued | 


friends, I am still without a lover. | 
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ANCESTRAL PRIDE. | 


BY REV. F. 8. CASSADY. } 








To be descended from a race of noble and 
virtuous ancestors is certainly something to be 
valued; but the pride of ancestry in itself, 
without the accompaniment of the deeds of 
virtue, is at once empty and unreasonable. 
One’s own character, divorced from every 
other consideration, is the whole complement 
of his worth in the world; if he has stamped 
upon it the seal of excellence and integrity, it 
- ts to him a possession of inappreciable worth ; 
tf not, the prestige of his ancestral name is but 
an enhancement of his real dishonor among 
all true men. 

The pattern of all true nobility lies in per- 
sonal virtue. The substantive element must 
be In the man himself. 'What he has done for 
the ennoblement of himself and of his race, 
and not the adventitious circumstance of birth, 
ts the real standard by which his manhood is 
invested with its true character of dignity and 
moral worth. ‘That which is fortuitous, and 
which lies apart from him, forms no part of 
his honor or dishonor ; what he isin himself is 
the precise. measure of his worth. This is the 
test of reason and common sense. Virtue in 
the characters of worthy ancestors is merited 
fame; but vice in the descendants of such an- 
cestors is a blot on the name and character 
which no pedigree ean remove. BEN JONSON'S 
idea is very discriminating and appreciative on 
this point :— 

“ Boast not these titles of your ancestors, 
Brave youths; they ’re their possessions, not your 
Own; 





When your own virtues equal’d have their names, 
’T will be but fair to lean upon their fames ; 

For they are strong supporters; but, till then, 
The greatest are but growing gentlemen.” 

Every man is the architect of his own charac- 
ter, and, per consequence, of his own fame or 
infamy. He rears the temple of character on 
the foundation of his excellences and virtues, 
or he builds his infamy on that of his follies 
and vices. Noone can have a just fame in the 
world’s reckoning but who has earned it by 
dint of his own meritorious effort. Whatever 
meed of honor humanity’s verdict has to 
award him, is the result of no favorable accs- 
dent; it is always the reward of self-achieved 
merit. Adventitious circumstances do some- 
times flush men with temporary honors ; but 
not founded in desert, they fade away of ne- 
cessity by the breath of time’s infallible test. 
Nothing can live—live as a thing of value in 


| the memory and affections of humanity—but 
| that which is immortal ; hence the permanency 
| of the deeds of virtue, because virtue is im- 
| mortal. 


The rewards of moral excellence, unlike he- 
reditary honors, are always self-earned. The 
genuine man—the man who rears a character 
high enough for the world to gaze upon its 
splendid moral proportions—disdains to claim 
anything that does not of right belong to his 
own individuality. While he holds in sufficient 


| estimation whatever of honor may attach to his 


ancestral name, he dares to aspire after the 
honor which only comes to him who has won 
it in the career of merit. Magnanimous and 
noble, he says with PERCIVAL :— 

“Tam one 
Who finds within me a nobility 
That spurns the idle pratings of the great, 
And their mean boast of what their fathers were, 
While they themselves are fools effeminate, 
The scorn of all wko know the worth of mind 
And virtue.” 


That man is weak, indeed, who looks outside 
of himself for honorable recognition among 
men. He lacks the essential element of man- 
hood, because he dwarfs himself by a miserable 
self-negation. Such a mean spirit would be 
something at the expense of the virtuous toil 
of others. Stand would he, if he could, 

“For fame on his forefathers’ feet, 
By heraldry proved valiant or discreet.” 


Nor are those characters who make the 
empty boast of the fame of their ancestry 
‘*few or far between.’’ We meet them in all 
the walks of life. They turn up on every 
hand; and, despite one’s self, as these choice 
specimens of the race parade their pretensions 
before us, the words of Gifford, in his transla- 
tion of JUVENAL, will recur to the mind :— 

“Your ancjent house? Nomore. T cannot seq. 

The wondrous merits of a pedigree: 
Nor of a proud display 
Of smoky ancestors in wax and clay.” 
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**I am so sorry, Earnest.”’ 

Earnest Melanie turned his face away for a 
moment from'the sweet pleading one looking 
into it. It-was no shame to his manhood that 
large tears gathered for an instant in his eyes, 
as the gentle voice spoke the words that told 
him the strongest hope of his life was crushed, 
broken, and vain. 

The room was silent after Elsie spoke, and a 


strong heart wrestled dumbly with its great | 


agony ; a tender one sought for words of com- 
fort. When Elsie spoke again, her own eyes 
were moist, and a tremor was in her low 
voice. 

**Believe me, Earnest, I never dreamed of 
this. For so many years, ever since I was a 
little girl, you have been so like a brother, that 
I have given you a sister’s love, and did not 
think you wished for any other. Earnest,’ 
she continued, piteously, ‘tell me you do not 
think I have trifled with you, or willingly 
wounded the noblest, truest heart in the 
world.” 

*‘ Darling,’’ said Earnest, hoarsely, “I know 
you have not. It was my own blindness, my 
own great love that deceived me. Tell me, 
Elsie, is there no hope for me in the future, 
when you may cease to regard meas a brother, 
and may learn to love me as I love you.” 

Slowly, like a knell, came the answer: “I 
am the promised wife of Godfrey Chase.”’ 

The room reeled before Earnest’s eyes ; then, 
by a great effort he straightened himself and 
controlled his voice to speak. 

“He is worthy, Elsie, even of your love. 
May God grant you every happiness.”” And 
as he spoke, he softly touched the golden hair 
of Elsie’s bent head with his lips, and left her. 

She went to her own room, crying softly. 
It was a sore pain to her to know that Earnest 
loved her. There was no thought of girlish 
triumph over a new conquest, for Elsie had 
not one spark of coquetry in her nature. No 
pain of her happy life had been so great as 
this sympathy and regret for Earnest. 

She had been but a little child when her 
uncle had taken Earnest into his household, 
to study medicine with him, to become in time 
as dear to the old man asason. He was not 
entirely dependent upon his profession, having 
a small income inherited from his father, but 
he studied with the enthusiasm of a man whose 
calling is a second nature ; and, as the old doc- 
tor gradually sought more and more for the 
rest earned by a well spent life, the younger 
one stepped into his place, and was accepted 
by his patients. 

To Elsie, Uncle Roger’s house had been a 
second home since she was a toddling child. 
Situated nearly four miles from her father’s 
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| residence, the distance had been considered 
| too great in her childhood for two walks in 
| one day, so that a visit to her uncle’s was 
usually of two or three days’ duration. She 
was the darling of the whole household, from 
| her old bachelor uncle and his stately house- 
keeper down to the small office boy, who con- 
sidered her a little angel, only wanting wings. 
Earnest’s arrival gave the new damsel a new 
| admirer, in the strong, rough lad, whose ring- 
| ing voice woke the echoes of the quiet old 
| house, as her silvery laugh and low, sweet 
|, tones had never done. 
| It was pleasant to see how the young natures 
| controlled each other in their frank, pleasant 
| intercourse. It was Earnest who conquered 
_ Elsie’s timidity and made her a fearless herse- 
woman, who wakened her from dreamy reveries 
| to realities of life, turned her tender sympathies 
| to praetical charities, and led her up to higher, 
| nobler aims in life than her shrinking gentle- 
| ness would have ever sought alone. It was 
| Elsie who taught Earnest to soften his rough, 
| rather uncouth, manners, who persuaded him 
that refined courtesy was no want of manli- 
| ness, and gentleness implied no weakness. It 
| was not in his nature to become effeminate or 
| soft, nor in hers to seek masculine pursuits or 
| manners, but one became more gentle and re- 
fined, whilst the other grew stronger and more 
| Self-reliant in their affectionate intercourse. 
| But while Earnest was allowing his whole 
| heart to become bound up in Elsie, giving her 
the entire devotion of his life, making her re- 
turning love the reward for every exertion, 
every act of self-sacrifice, dreaming of his fu- 
ture only as a lifetime of loving care for her, 
Elsie regarded him only as a dear brother, and 
kept her heart untouched till Godfrey Chase 
came to claim it. He was buta visitor at the 
village where Elsie had spent her happy life, 
but in his brief summer sojourn he won the 
heart for whose love Earnest would have given 
life itself; and in the winter came to carry 
his fair bride to his city home. 

There was no voiée to say nay to his shit. 
His position, his means, his character, were all 
such as loving parents would wish for the 
guardianship of a dear child; and even Ear- 
nest, in his own bitter grief, had no added 
pang of apprehension for the future happiness 
of his darling. 

Letters came frequently from the city home, 
where the golden-haired country girl presided, 
and always gave the loving hearts at home as- 
surance of complete happiness. Two years of 
love and happy life was granted to Elsie, and 
then sorrow came in the trying fact that her 
husband’s health was failing, slowly, almost 
imperceptibly, save to her anxious eyes, but 
surely. A voyage to Europe was recommended, 
and the fair little wife left home, friends, and 
country, to seek new life for her husband in 
Italy’s soft airs. 
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In the library, where Earnest Melanie had 
spoken his love tale to Elsie, there were seated 
five years later an elderly gentleman and a 
young, fair woman in deep mourning. 

‘Your mother must have missed your letter, 
Elsie,””’ Doctor Rodney was saying. ‘She 
would never have left home, expecting your 
return.”’ 

‘I found my last letter unopened upon her 
table. All was so sudden:at the last, uncle. 
Godfrey seemed so well when I wrote before, 
that Ido not think the idea of my return oc- 
curred to her. It is so lonely at home I came 
at once to you, hoping to stay till father and 
mother return from Niagara.”’ 

‘“You know, dear child, how glad I am to 
have you with me. Elsie, there is something 
to tell you that we did not write, thinking it 
would only grieve you. Earnest has been 
deeply afflicted.”’ 

‘‘Earnest! He is here, is he not?’’ 

‘Always. I will tell you all. You heard 
soon after your arrival in Italy, did you not, of 
the dreadful accident at the limestone quarry, 
just out of the village ?”’ 

‘* The explosion ?’’ 

“Yes. Many were killed and wounded by 
the premature explosion of a large quantity of 
blasting powder. Every one hastened to the 
spot to aid the sufferers, supposing all danger 
was over. Earnest went down to the quarry, 
superintended the removal of the wounded, 
and I received them. in the long stone-cutter’s 
shed above, and dressed their wounds. All 
had been removed but the dead, and Earnest 
was still in the quarry when a second explosion 
horrified us all.’’ 

“Oh, uncle! Earnest?’’ 

‘He was thrown some distance, and taken 
up insensible. Apparently his injuries were 
slight, but as he recovered consciousness we 
found a blow upon his head, which, with the 
nervous shock, had totally destroyed his eye- 
sight.”’ 

‘* Not ineurably ?’’ 

“Yes, dear. Every effort skill could suggest 
or money procure has been made. We have 
had the advice of the first surgeons and oculists 
in the country, and all remedies have been 
faithfully tried. All has beenin vain. He is 
hopelessly blind.” 

Elsie’s tears were falling so fast she could 
not speak, and her uncle continued :— 

“He bears his trial with the fortitude and 
resignation of a true Christian, but it is a grief 
none can appreciate, except under similar af- 
fliction. Cut off in the prime of life from a 
profession he loves, from the resources of 
books, writing, or any pursuit requiring eye- 
sight, he has of necessity many weary, unoccu- 


pied hours. I read to him when I can, and I | 


consult with him whenever I meet with a pro- 
fessional difficulty. You would be amazed if 
I were to tell you how much he aids me. « Af- 
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ter hours of thought over a difficult case, he as- 
sures me his memory of study and experience 
is far clearer than when outward objects dis- 
tracted his attention, and his suggestions are 
invaluable to me. Hush! he is coming!’’ 

‘Don’t say 1am here. I cannot speak to 
him yet,’’ whispered Elsie, rising softly, and 
taking a seat in a further corner of the room, 
where she watched with painful interest Ear- 
nest’s entrance. 

He came in very slowly, his hands out- 
stretched and his step uncertain, as will be the 
ease where blindness is a misfortune of ma- 
turity, not the habitual cross carried from in- 
fancy. Elsie longed to offer her guidance and 
| support, but could not control her voice to speak. 
*‘Are you here, Doctor Rodney ?’’ Earnest 
| asked, and the deep, musical voice struck un- 
changed upon Elsie’s ear. 

‘*Il am here, in my old place.’’ 

‘‘Let me find my chair. Ah! here it is;’’ 
| and he sank down wearily in the chair Elsie 
| had just occupied. 

“I have sad and glad news for you,”’ said 
Doctor Rodney. 

‘Sad and glad !. News from abroad ?’’ 

“Yes. The sad news is from Godfrey 
| Chase. He died in Florence last month.”’ 

‘And Elsie is coming home! That is your 
glad news ?”’ 

“Yes. Poor Elsie!’’ 

There was an interval of silence; then Ear- 
nest spoke in a musing tone, as if following 
aloud a train of thought :— 

‘*Better to be widowed than to be burdened 
as she would have been, had my life been 
blessed as Ionce hoped. I never thought to 
| say, ‘Thank God ! Elsie is not my wife,” but I 
| have said it from my heart since,’ and he 
| touched his sightless eyes, “this happened. 
Her gentle heart will be saddened for a time ; 
| she will sorrow with the grief of a loving heart, 
| but comfort will come. As my wife, the sor- 

row would be life-long. God bless and com- 
| fort her in her sorrow !’’ 

‘You loved her very truly, Earnest?” 

| “JZ love her! Till death stills my heart- 
| throbs, I can never cease to love Elsie. When 
| is she coming home, doctor?” 

‘*She has come.”’ 

‘**But her parents are away.”’ 

‘She is here, Earnest.”’ 

It was pitifal to see how the sad face of the 
blind man lighted up, as he bent forward 
eagerly ; his hands outstretched, and his fea- 
tures working with emotion. 

‘‘Here! here! Elsie?’ 

He had forgotten his blindness, her widow- 
hood, everything but the fact that Elsie was 
| near him. r 

“T cannot see you, Elsie,” he cried. ‘Speak 
to me!”’ 

She came softly to him, gathered his hands 
in her own, her tears falling fast. 
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“O Elsie!’ he remarked, “I have no word | 


to comfort such sorrow as yours. We all loved 
him ; your grief is ours.”’ 

“And your affliction, Earnest,”’ she replied, 
gently, “is a new sorrow for me.” 

“I feel it to-day,’’ he said, simply, “since I 
eannot see your face.”’ 

They talked long together. There was much 
to tell on both sides, and each felt how truly 
the other sympathized in the sorrows that had 
fallen upon them during their separation. 

It was not long before Elsie had found her 
old place in the home circle, as if she had 
never left it. She was altered in many ways. 
The gentle nature had developed into a dig- 
nified self-reliance during the period of her 
married life, when she had been the one to 
guide, to nurse, and comfort. The long jour- 
ney home had given her an independence of 
thought, new to her tenderly-nurtured life, 
and the possession of ample means from her 


husband’s legacy added to the difference of | 


character. But as time glided away, the lov- 
ing hearts around her found Elsie was their 
own darling still. More womanly, more dig- 
nified, her mind develuped by travel, her cha- 
racter ennobled by experience and discipline, 
but with the loving heart unchanged, the 
sweet, womanly disposition untouched. 

To Earnest, a new life had opened. Elsie 
again was his loving sister. It was Elsie who 
drove him out in the low, easy pony carriage ; 
it was Elsie whose hand guided him in the 
garden ; Elsie who read to him, sang for him, 
matle the hours fly with merry descriptions of 
her travels abroad, or glowing accounts of the 
beauties she had seen. Elsie shortened some 
of the lonely hours by teaching him to knit, 
and finally Elsie put into practical form his 
most brilliant castle in the air. It happened 
in this wise :— 

Elsie had opened a drawer in Earnest's secre- 
tary, searching for some paper the blind man 
wished her to see, when she said :— 

‘What are all these loose papers, Earnest? 
There are hundreds of pages.” 

He replied, very sadly :— 

“That is the wreck of my ambition, Elsie.’ 

‘Tell me about it.’ 

** You cannot realize the temptation there is 
for a student of medicine to devote all his 
energy to some special branch of the study, 
and study all that bears upon it. It was my 
fancy that I could give my fellow-students 
some valuable information upon diseases of 
the brain, and I had written what you see 
when my labors were stopped, and I became 
the useless log I am now.”’ 

“Earnest! you shall not feel sa. Are you 
not my uncle’s greatest help and comfort ?’’ 

“Jt is his kindness, not my value, Elsie, 
that makes him think so.”’ 

“But the book, Earnest. Have you for- 
gotten what you wished to write?” 
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“Forgotten? Never! Every point is clearer 
and more distinct in my darkened life than 
ever before. My mind, in my hours of soli- 
tude, has dwelt upon each phase of the various 
diseases and their treatment, till I feel my 
blindness a misfortune for others as great as 
for myself. This is not vanity, Elsie ; it is my 
firm conviction. I may be in error.”’ 

“‘But, Earnest, why should you cease the 
work? Cannot you dictate to me?’’ 

“Elsie! Tie you down to such drudgery !”’ 

“It will not be drudgery. I shall be proud 
of my share in the work when the world praises 
the book. Let me arrange these papers now, 
and read them to you, and to-morrow you can 
continue the work.” 

“TI cannot refuse. I know it is selfish, but 
the temptation is too great. Elsie, you are my 
guardian angel.” 

The work progressed rapidly, and Doctor 
Rodney watched with loving gladness the 
change in Earnest. The sad droop left the 
tall figure, the color came again to the pale 
face, and a certain look of dignity, once cha- 
racteristic of the man, returned to face and 
figure. He had an object in life. Ambition, 
wakened anew, could not rest, but urged him 
to new efforts. Elsie wrote for him, searched 
his authorities, read the extracts he dictated, 
arranged the manuscript, entering with her 
whole heart into the work. 

It was no chfid’s play she had undertaken. 
A year passed away from the day the work 
commenced before it was ready for the press. 
Doctor Rodney undertook the business of pub- 
lication, and the labors of the blind doctor and 
his amanuensis were rewarded at last by a 
package containing the handsomely bound vol- 
ume in which the publie received the result of 
their efforts. 

Elsie was in the library alone when Doctor 
Rodney entered with the precious book. 

‘**Look at it, Elsie, while I find Earnest.” 

“‘T am here,” said Earnest, entering. “I 
heard the buggy stop. Let me feel it, Elsie. 
Our book! Read me the title-page.’’ 

Slowly she read the page, even to the final 
figures announcing the date of publication. 
** 1868,’’ she said, as if pondering. ‘It is Leap- 
Year.” 

Earnest looked up. Despite his blindness, 
he had never lost the habit of turning his face 
towards any object of interest. Now, his face 
was pale, eager, and yet radiant. 

“ Leap-Year,’’ Elsie continued, ‘‘ when ladies 
may offer their hands to gentlemen. Earnest, 
will you take mine ?” 

‘Elsie, you would not mock me. You are 
young, beautiful, wealthy. What am I?” 

“‘What you are to others,” said Elsie, ‘‘let 
the universal love and respect you meet tes- 
tify. What you are to me, I can never tell 
you. You love me, Earnest?” 

“With my whole heart!” 
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“Let your love then read mine.” 

“O Elsie, darling! can it be true? You love 
me—blind, helpless, useless’’— 

“Hush !”’ 

“You are my eyes, my fingers, my inspira- 
tion !”’ 

‘‘Then,”’ said Elsie, merrily, ‘‘ you will have 
me? Ihave no answer yet.’’ 

Doctor Rodney stole softly away, blessing 
them in his heart, as he did audibly when the 
wedding-day came. For they were married, 
and the honeymoon has not yet waned. 


Se 
SHADOWS ON THE HILL. 
BY CARRIE D. BEEBE. 








In the bright summer-time, 
When the skies are fair, 

The light clouds dreamily 
Float through the air; 

Flaunting their fleecy robes, 
White, pure, and still, 

While their faint shadowings 
Float o’er the hill. 


Now swiftly flitting by, 
And now calm and slow, 

Ever their fairy forms 
Glide to and fro; 

Pure as the angels’ wings, 
Downy and still, 

Softly their shadows faf 
Over the hill. 


Simplest of summer views, 
Cloud-shadows seem 
Vague and unreal, too, 
As a passing dream ; 
Yet when rural thoughts 
Our fancies fill, 
Dearest are cloud-like shapes 
That flit o’er the hill. 


Landscapes adorned by art 
Soon tire the eye; 

Quickly, for calmer scenes, 
We pass them by. 

Restful and rosy dreams 
Come and go at will, 

As we watch the shadows 
Float o'er the hill. - 

E’er as we pass through life, 
Cloud-shadows come, 

Floating around our path 
Where’er we roam ; 

Ne’er strive to follow them— 
Let them go at will— 

They will soon flit away, 
Like shadows on the hilL 

— oe 


POVERTY AND WEALTH.—If rich, it is easy 
to conceal our wealth; but if poor, it is not 
quite so easy to conceal our poverty. We 
shall find that it is less difficult to hide a thou- 
sand dollars than one hole in our coat. 

TRUTH.—He that finds truth, without loving 
her, is like a bat, ‘which, though it have eyes, 
to discern that there is a sun, yet hath so evil 
eyes that it cannot delight in the sun.—Sir P. 
Sidney. 





OUR ALICE. 


BY MRS. DENISON. 








‘“‘My dear, you are to come home,” so the 
letterran. ‘‘Grandpa Israel has lost his place 
in Tate and Dracos. I’m very sorry, for we 
were so sure we were provided for, to the end 
of our time, at any rate. Nevermind ; grandpa 
says he ’s hale and hearty yet, though I never 
saw the good old man so broken. It’s a great 
disappointment at our age. I’m seventy-one, 
you know, and Israel is seventy-five. But 
we’ve saved up a little money, my dear, that 
will enable us to live for a while, till he gets 
nicely settled again.”’ 

Alice read and read, till by and by the hot 
tears fell and blistered the paper. The poor 
child had only been two years at this school, 
and she was getting along so famous!y. 

“If I were only fifteen, instead of thirteen, 
I could possibly go in as under-teacher; but 
I’m so young, and so small! Oh! isn’t it 
hard, just as I thought I was fairly under way, 
and looking for new dresses and holidays, 
too? It does seem’’—but just then she checked 
her rebellious speech, remembering how de- 
voutly she had thanked God on that very 
morning for the blessings of life and health. 

Only that morning she had stood beside the 
corpse of a girl, one of the day scholars, who 
had been killed at a car-crossing—Helen Chan- 
dler, the prettiest, vainest, wealthiest girl of 
her class. And as she stood there in the dark- 
ened room, saw the lips that only yesterday 
were like twin rosebuds, stiff and colorless, 
the eyes that even grief had never darkened; 
were shut forever; the pretty wayward curls 
laid one by one along the cheek, and down 
against the snowy shroud—she had closed her 
hands softly together, and in that sacred si- 
lence thanked God that he had spared her to 
think more seriously of life and its duties ; to 
be a worker; to comfort the afflicted—and 
here, at the thought of a few blessings denied, 
she was already showing her ingratitude. 

“Dear old grandfather,’’ she said, softly, ‘I 
won’t lay one burden upon you if I can help 
it.”” And then she went to her little album, 
and opened it at the photograph of a benign 
and aged face, beautiful in its serenity, the 
silvery locks floating about the broad, calm 
brow; the soft glance looking a blessing. 
“Dear, dear old man,” she sobbed, ‘‘ you 
were a father to my mother, when her own 
flesh and blood turned her from their doors, 
and God help me to repay you! God help me 
to be the staff for your declining years !"’ 

She drew herself up, that little creature, as 
she laid the book by. The tears were all gone, 
her eyes shone; in them was a far look that 
saw visions of the future, and there were 
brightness and glory, success and fame, evea 
in that glance. 
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“So young, and so small !”’ she had said; so 
small that she was oftener taken by strangers 
for ten than thirteen, and always noticed, be- 
cause, as was repeatedly said, “ there’s some- 
thing so peculiar in that child’s face.” And 
there was. Those eyes, so soft and star-like, 
and at times so dreamy, seemed like two small 
worlds of truth, and love, and intelligence. 
soul dwelt in that slender frame, so boundless, 
so brave, that at times it appeared to come out 
and envelop her with a sort of mystical glory, 


A | 





handsome man,” said the lady principal, gazing 
| after the retreating figure. 
“He was my mother’s cousin, it seems,” 
| said Alice, thoughtfully. 
“‘And very popular,’’ added Mrs. Benton. 
| «yy hope he will settle here.” 
“Ts he a minister?” asked Alice. 

“Oh, yes, my dear, a rector! and they say 
he was disappointed, which means, perhaps, 
| that he will never marry.” 

“He is not very young,”’ said Alice. 


and then, indeed, she looked like something | 


transfigured, no longer of this earth earthy. 
At one of the examinations she had thus 
stepped out of herself, as it were, while read- 


ing a poem that had been sent up by some one. 


in the audience. A young man, very pale and 
thoughtful, who had seemed to be, save for his 
fixed glance, quite unimpressed by the scene 
upon the little platform, lifted his head erect 
and drew a deeper inspiration as she stood 


before them, and infused into her voice and | 


gestures the spirit of the theme. 

*‘Who is that child ?’’ he asked, after all was 
over, as he went up to the principal, his sister 
hanging on his arm. 

‘‘Of course, you mean Miss Alice Edgerton. 


Everybody inquires who she is,’’ answered the | 


lady, smiling. Fr 

“Edgerton! Why, Della, dear, Cousin Al- 
ice married an Edgerton. Do you think—can 
it be” — , 

“I shouldn’t wonder,’’ was the calm, low 
reply, to his half-spoken query. 

“ And her grandfather had them both.”’ 


“ Both mother and child, I heard,’’ murmured | 


the low voice. 

“Then she is a relative of ours, my dear.” 

“She certainly must be, if that is the’case.”’ 

** Shall we see her?” 

* As you please, brother.” 

Miss Della said ‘“‘ As you please, brother,” 
to everything. If he had asked :— 

“My dear, shall we pack up to-night and 
start for the Fegee Islands to-morrow?” she 
would have looked quietly up from book or 
netting, and answered with :— 

“ As you please, brother.” 

So the Reverend Cyril Manning, who had 
just taken orders, and was in his twenty-eighth 
year, and had three parishes—I had almost 
said—fighting for him went into the pretty 
parlor, and there came presently, fluttering in, 
little Alice, pale and curious, but quite self- 
possessed. And when, as they parted, Cyril 
had said, holding the tiny hand that lay in his, 
‘I think I must look after you, my little girl,”’ 
Alice had smiled and blushed, for, like all 
small creatures, she did not like to be called 
little, and made an answer that may not have 
seemed appreciative. ‘ 

“Thank you, but I am trying to learn to 
look after myself.’’ , 


| “Alice Edgerton is going away, did you 
know it, friends ?”’ 

The speaker was a tall, stylish-looking girl, 
her hair hanging in curly profusion over brow, 
cheek, and neck. 

‘*Yes, I heard so,’’ said another, ‘‘and I’m 
glad and sorry. Alice is a general favorite, 
but she’s too smart, and is continually putting 
| us great dunces to the blush.” 
| ‘What is she going for?” 
| “Oh, some firm in which her grandfather is 
| concerned is broken, I believe! Poor little 
chick! I shouldn’t wonder if she goes home 
| to hasty pudding and potatoes.” 
| “Has she no parents ?’’ queried another. 
“Both dead. Her mother married an Ed- 
| gerton, a miserably dissipated man, I’ve heard, 
|and she died broken-hearted. Her father 
‘went off years ago, and was wrecked. They 
| say her mother’s relations are very rich ; that 
they turned the poor thing from their door, 
|} and have never even seen this child, little 
| Alice.’’ ; 

“T should think they might help her now, 
she’s so sweet and bright.” 

“T question whether Alice would take it 
‘from them. Dear! dear! She’s as proud and 
| determined as a man of forty. I don’t know 
| why, but it seems to me as if there was a won- 
| derful spirit in that little body of hers.’’ 
| Oh, she'll manage somehow! though it 
| does seem a shame to take her from her studies 
| just now. She’! never catch up, I’m afraid; 
| but hush! there she comes to bid us good-by! 

Harriet, I know I shall ery.” And not only 
| she, but all the girls broke down to see the 
| little figure before them, so resolute, so full of 
| courage, going home to meet disaster, and per- 
haps death, for they were all white-haired, 
they of her household, and who knew how 
they could bear up under that terrible trouble? 

“Well, girls, good-by! I may come back, 
you know. Even if it’s a year from now—I— 
I sha’n’t have lost much. I'll try to keep up, 
if Ican; and you’ll write me, won’t you, all 
of you, if it’s only onee?”’ 

They promised, and for the rest of the day 
| it seemed almost as if there had been a funeral 
| in the hotse—no tripping little feet, no child- 
| ish voice, for Alice was the youngest pupil of 

that select school, and more than once her 











““My dear, that cousin of yours is a very name was mentioned as she was journeying, 
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full of strange thoughts, to the ruined home. 
For in one sense it was a ruined home. Old 
Israel Edgerton felt so, keenly. Fifty years 
he had lived in that pleasant dwelling—he had 
hoped to die there, 

‘Israel, don’t tax yourself too hard,’ his 
kind employers had often said. ‘‘ Rest as often 
as you can, old friend, and if the time comes 
that you must lay by, why remember that you 
and yours are provided for.’”” And so he had 
complacently looked upon himself as cared for 
to the end of his good and honorable life. 

Now the shock fell with added weight, be- 
cause his sister, older than himself, the tried 
friend, the more than mother to his children 
when he lost his wife, had for some time been 
ailing. 

Tates and Dracos were stricken as terrible 
as men could be, for they failed through the 
dishonesty of others, They were true men, 
both of them—men who had followed the Bible 
precepts, and thus suddenly they were smitten 
of Heaven. 

Israel came back from the store on that sad 
morning, not utterly cast down, but very 
heavy-hearted. It had been his custom for a 
long time to go out at six and come home at 
seven for his breakfast.and family worship. 
Iiere he was on the threshold no longer to be 
his. The words of the elder partner still rung 
in his ears. 

‘Israel, I wish we could have saved your 
little home. It tries us very much that we 
cannot, for we find that all must go.” 

He could answer nothing, for it was hard to 
be homeless, and he over seventy. He had 
one rich son-in-law. Ah! but that rich son-in- 
law had taken bis wife into a fashionable 
family, and was cold, hard-hearted. He had 
one son, but he was struggling with poverty, 
and had all he could do to keep the wolf from 
his humble door. ‘ 

So Israel stood there on the threshold and 
looked into the pleasant little tea-room where 
Martha sat waiting for him, the little loaf on 
the table, the bright Britannia tea-pot glistening 
like the whitest of silver, the snowy cloth, for 
whatever passed through Martha’s hands came 
forth whiter and better, if that were possible. 

“‘I can’t bear to go in,’’ he thought to him- 
self, as he bustled about, hanging up his hat, 
brushing his silvery locks baek from the broad, 
handsome old forehead. There were two 
giass panes set in the door. Through them he 
saw the sunny room; the small wilderness of 
flowers in the south window, always blooming 
and smiling, let the weather be what it would ; 
there he saw Martha’s gentle white face; 
above, the picture of the good, calm Washing- 

, ton, that had always hung on that particular 
nail ; the neat little lounge, covered with chintz 
—every where the spirit, and beauty, and peace 
of home. At last he cried out manfully to the 
faltering spirit :— 
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“Why art thou cast down, oh, my soul, and 
why art thou disquieted within me? Hope 
thou in God.’’ And thus fortified with the 
holy words of inzpiration, he went in, and 
there, as he passed his cup the second time, he 
told Martha all. 

“T thought something troubled you,’’ was 
her quiet reply, but the tears were struggling 
up, nevertheless. And again, as she moved 
her chair back, ‘‘ Well, Israel, we are old, and 
we have never wanted. God is ours, and 
heaven very near.”’ 

“Thank you, sister!’’ The tears of hope, 
of gratitude, were falling one by one down his 
aged face. His sister saw them, bent her gray 
head, and kissed them lovingly away. 

Three days after, about the same time in the 
morning, the door was thrown open, and a 
manly fellow of thirty bustled in. 

‘“‘Father, it can’t be true!’’ he cried, as he 
wrung the hand of Israel. “I’ve been to 
Stanton after some lumber, and only heard it 
this morning, down town.” 

“It’s all trae, John.” 

‘But what in the world will you do, father?” 

“T haven’t had time to think,” said the old 
man, sighing, in spite of himself, ‘‘but we 
shall get along.” 

John shook the foot that hung over his knee, 
thought of his box of a house in the town ad- 
joining, already too crowded, and his face 
grew darker and darker. 

‘“‘1f I had any room, father, you and Aunt 
Martha should come right home with me. Oh, 
what a curse is poverty !”’ 

‘‘Hush, John! Don’t let me hear such Jan- 
guage from your lips. God has appointed us 
each our share of sorrow. I’ve been comfort- 
able all my life. Perhaps mine is coming now. 
And, John, if it is, there’ll be only a short 
strife, for the old man is almost at the foot of 
the hill.” oi 

One or two tears fell down Martha’s pale 
cheeks. 

‘Something must be done,” cried John. 

‘““Something will be done,” said a small, 
resolute voice, and somehow it seemed as if the 
spirit of light, cheerfulness, and contentment 
fell on them all, then and there. 

‘‘Grandfather’s darling!’ said the old man, 
proudly, as she came walking right into his 
outstretched arms. ‘‘It seems too bad, too 
bad to take you from school.”’ 

“‘No it don’t, not to me, in the least. I’ve 
come home to set things right, you know. 
Kiss me, Aunt Martha. Why, how sunshiny 
and pleasant everything looks! Uncle John, 
how are the babies? General Washington, 
happy'tosee you”’ (tothe old portrait). ‘“ Well, 
grandpa, I tried to improve the time; took to 
German as a duck takes to water. You know 
I was always crazy to read German; and I 





| can not only read but translate it. Now, 
‘ aunty, shall I go right up stairs, and will you 
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come with me? Ww e had a miserable detention 
on the road, and I didn’t rest good last night,” 
80 the two disappeared. 

‘Blessed little fairy !’’ cried the old man, 
brokenly. 

‘‘Where did the child get her wisdom? I 
declars it almost frightens me,’’ said Uncle 
John. “She’s not much taller than my Mary, 
who isn’t a year over eight; and yet, if I shut 
my eyes and heard her talk, I should think she 
was eighteen, or twenty-eight. But, father’’— 
and he caught his breath, speaking low—‘“‘it’s 
only another burden add 

“What! the child?” cried the old man, 
eagerly. ‘‘No, no, no, no. Burden! She’ll 
be the blessing of my life, mark my words.’’ 

‘“‘But—yes—no doubt—ought not the Man- 
nings to do something for her now? Surely’’— 

“Don’t!” cried the old man, abruptly. ‘It 
is like wrenching something out of my heart, 
to feel that they might, but they won't ; I know 
them. They sha’n’t!”’ and his voice sounded 
almost angry ; “not if I can help it, for they 
ruined the peace of my poor girl, and sent her 
to her grave.”’ 

‘But her education—she is.so young !”” 

““What can I do?’’ groaned the old man, 
wretchedly. ‘I'll tell you what I’lldo, John,” 
he added, in an altered voice. ‘‘I’ll carry all 
my troubles to God. I’m sure He ’ll help me. 
Now don’t worry about me, John. Go home 
to your family and work for them like a man, 
as you always have done. You've been a 
good son to me, John, and you'll have plenty 
yet, never fear.”’ 

Meantime Alice had gone up stairs into the 
pleasant room that she had always shared with 
ber aunt. 

‘* How pleasant it is! and how long it seems 
since I was here! Only think! A year! A 
whole year! y= now, aunty, tell me all about 
it. Has grandfather lost all his salary ?’’ 

“ Yes, my dear.’’ 

**And you are crying for it, aunty?” 

‘No, not for that ; but to see you so brave— 
& little thing like you.” 

‘Now, aunty, I won’t hear that. Little! 
Why, do you know I’ve grown nearly an inch 
since I’ve left? and that I’m almost fourteen 
—shall be in two months? Fourteen! Why, 
I’m quite a woman already! But, aunty, is it 
the bad fortune that makes you so pale?” 

‘No, my dear. I hav’n’t been very well for 
a month or two. I don’t know what it is, but 
I seem to lose all my strength. But then I 
ean’t expect to hold out always.” 

“Or to work so hard always. No, indeed; 


you shall rest now. Little as you think me, | 


I’m very strong, wonderfully strong, indeed, 
and you know there was a sort of domestic de- 
partment in-our school, so I have not come 
home as ignorant as I might. 1 can even cook 
and wash, and have learned how to be sys- 
tematic, and—but, aunty, you spoke in your 








| letter of grandfather's having saved something 


from his earnings. Can you tell me how 
much ?”’ 

“* My darling, I thought he had, but he put 
it into a little speculation by the advice of his 
employers, and I suppose it’s lost. He told 
me that all he had in the world was two hun- 
dred dollars.’ 

“Why, that’s a little fortune,’’ said Alice, 
cheerfully. 

**Do you think so, child?” 

‘Indeed Ido. But, aunty, we have always 
had this house free of rent. Has that gone, 
too?”’ 

“‘Oh, my child, that is the hardest to me 
The house is sold, and we’re to move out im- 
mediately. It seems so terrible, for I never 
dreamed but what I should die and be buried 
from here.”’ 

**Well, you won’t, aunty, nor from anywhere 
else, this long while yet. But I see the first 
thing todo. I must go out and find a place to 
live in.” 

* You!” cried Aunt Martha, in astonishment, 
surveying her slight proportions. 

“There, now don’t tell me I’m a child and 
all that, because you know I won’t hear it,” 
said Alice, playfully. ‘I’m old enough to 
help my dear grandfathér, and repay some of 
his kindness, I hope, and yours, too, you 
blessed old aunty. Now give me a good cup 
of tea and something to eat, and then I’m 
going right straight out. And little Alice sat 
down to the table and cried in her heart to see 
her old grand-aunt so thin and haggard-look- 
ing, and mentally resolved—brave, heroic little 
soul !—to take every burden upon herself. 

Now, Nellie Edgerton was the only heartless 
child the old man had. She had been the 
youngest daughter, motherless, and a beauty, 
so it happened that she was spoiled. At seven- 
teen she had married a rich, worldly man, 
who sneered at her old father and plain aunt, 
and lifted her from the social sphere she had 
always occupied into a questionable circle, 
where the remnant of heart she had left was 
completely buried under fashion and frivolity. 
At first she had called upon her father and 
aunt regularly, then at his store occasionally, 
but for the last five years, since the ill conduct 
of her youngest brother, and the gossip conse- 
quent upon it, she had only sent a servant once 
in a whilé to inquire if they still lived. Most 
of that time little Alice had been away to 
school, but now the child thought over a plan 
which was maturing in her wise, unselfish 
brain. 

Aunt Nellie’s husband was rich. He owned 
houses and lands. No doubt, thought little 
Alice, when he heard of their misfortunes, he 
would let them have one of his small houses 
at’a reduced rent. ‘That won’t be charity,” 
she seid to herself, “and I’d better do that be- 
fore I go house-hunting on my own account.” 
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“What! out so soon, my little Alice?” cried 
Grandfather Israel, as Alice came tripping 
through the sunny parlor. 


“Yes, papa. I must see some of the old’ 


places. Don’t you realize that I’ve been gone 
a year?” Alice had always called him papa 
to his face. “ And it’s not so very early either, 
you know, almosten hour since dinner. I shall 
not be gone a great while,’’ and off she tripped. 

Madame Nellie—Mrs. Vere—did not care at 
all about being disturbed just then. She re- 
clined very comfortably in a large easy-chair, 
her light blue silk dressing gown falling open, 
and displaying elaborate embroidery. She 
was still very handsome. Her hair was girl- 
ishly arranged, and she looked like a woman 
whose only object in life was to get all the en- 
joyment out of it that was possible. In the 
next room sat a smart, stylishly-dressed seam- 
stress, busily sewing. Presently a servant 
came up, and handed her mistress a small card. 

*“*¢Miss Alice Edgerton,’ ’’ said the woman, 
rising impatiently as she took it. ‘Why, who 
in the world can it be? Not—not that chit? 
She’s not old enough to pay visits. A forward 
little thing, though, shouldn’t wonder. Still, 
it can’t be; she’s at school. Who was it, 
Susan?” 

*‘Quite a young lady, please,” replied the 
girl, who had been impressed, as everybody 
was, with the quiet self-possession of Alice, and 
the soft, star-like radiance of her beautiful eyes. 

“Did she say anything?” 

“That she must see you, ma’am.”’ 

“1 thought that sort of thing was over,” 
muttered Mrs. Vere, rising and moving lan- 
guidly towards the mirror. ‘That’s the worst 
of these poor relations—they pop in upon you 
just when they ‘re the least expected. As soon 
as father dies, I shall just wash my hands clear 
of them.’’ 

“Mamma, dear,’’ cried a musical voice, and 
Miss Nellie Vere, aged sixteen, dressed in 
something that seemed quite a cloud of silks 
and laces—her bright, lovely face blooming 
like a rose under the blonde and tulle that 
framed it round—came laughing at the door. 

“Is that little, old-fashioned thing down- 
stairs my cousin, ma mere?” 

“Nonsense, Nellie! Go off to your matinée.”’ 

“But, I say, she ’s nice-looking, too, and I’ve 
half a mind to go in and patronize her. She’d 
be so overwhelmed, of course.” 

““T won’t have it, my dear,” said her mother, 
sharply. ‘“She’s a little, ignorant thing, and 
has no business here, anyway. You know 
your father would be very angry.” 

Nevertheless, Miss Nellie put her head in at 
the drawing-room door, and gave a condescend- 
ing little nod, that brought the quick blood up 
over forehead and cheek. 

“Why didn’t she come in and treat me as 
she ought?”’ was Alice’s indignant thought. 
“T’m just as good as she is.” 

VOL. LXXXIV.—28 


“Oh! Ah!—this is Alice Edgerton.” 

Mrs. Vere walked languidly in, Mrs. Vere 
extended two fingers, which Alice would not 
see. She rose up, however, with all the dig- 
nity she could command, and her aunt was 
surprised to see that all at once, in some re- 
markable way, she seemed to have changed 
into a woman. 

‘“*Mrs. Vere, I have come to you to say a 
word or:two about grandpa,” said Alice, ab- 
ruptly. 

“Ah, yes! I hope he is quite well?” 

“ Not quite well—at least in mind, perhaps I 
shouldsay. Did you hear of Tates and Dracos’ 
failure?” 

“IT shouldsay I did. Mr. Vere lost ten thou- 
sand dollars by it,” said her aunt, tartly: 

Alice felt at once that this was bad for her 
mission, but the hot blood glowed and surged 
| from her heart wp to her cheeks. This woman 
must have known, then, that her old father 
had been thrown out of employment, and the 
mention of this loss was resorted to as a check. 

‘Father has always said that he was putting 
| by for a rainy day,’’ added Mrs. Vere, after a 
| short pause, ‘‘and now he will be glad enough 
| that he has. He must have quite a pretty sum 
to draw upon. I should advise you to buy a 
little place in the country—some’’— 

*Aunt—I mean Mrs. Vere’’—said Alice— 
‘grandfather has lost everything.” 

** What do you mean ?”’ 

‘Everything but the paltry sum of two 
hundred dollars, and he is over seventy years 
old.’”’ 

‘““Ah! I heard he had been speculating. 
Yes, yes, I remember. And lost! Well, if a 
man of his age knew no better than to put his 
| fingers in the fire, he deserved to be” — 

‘‘Madam!”’ cried an angry voice, and there 
was such a wonderful intonation of command 
that the woman paused, quite startled. ‘You 
| shall not say anything disrespectful of my dear 
| grandfather in my presence, madam !”” 
| ‘Ah, indeed!” cried Mrs. Vere, breathless, 
and unprepared for this soldierly little move- 
ment, admiring in her heart the small, straight 
figure and the soulful face deepening, and 
glowing, and almost speaking with expression. 

“IT did not come here to ask for charity,” 
continued Alice, “though I thought you would 
feel some emotion, some little sorrow, for poor 
grandpa—for your own father. I only wanted 
to see if, among all the houses Mr. Vere owns, 
there is not one which we could take for a 
small rent. J shall try and support my grand- 
father, if everything else fails.”’ 

‘Really, my good girl,” said Mrs. Vere, 
freezingly, for in her shallow heart she hated 
Alice from that moment, “if father has been 
so exceedingly imprudent, I don’t know that he 
should expect others to suffer on his aceount.”’ 

“Would it cause you to suffer very keenly 
simply to ask Mr. Vere’’— 
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‘*He would refer you to his agents,’’ said his 
wife, coldly. ‘‘ Besides, his houses are always 
let, and, of course, he would not turn out good 
tenants, and he generally has none dbué paying 
tenants. Our expenses are dreadful. Besides, 
Mr. Vere has lost a great deal of money, and 
the children’s schooling costs a little fortune, 
to say nothing of help, sewing women, and so 
forth.’’ 

“Mrs. Vere,’’ said Alice, rising, every drop 
of blood having surged back to her heart, leav- 


ing her deadly pale, ‘chow much do you sup- | 


pose you cost your father from first to last?’ 

The woman bit her lip, and turned pale also, 
but it was from suppressed passion. 

‘*You are very insolent,’’ at last she com- 
manded herself sufficiently to say; ‘‘and I do 
not choose to tell you what I shall or shall not 
do, or whether I choose to do anything at all. 
Your spirit is a little too high, young lady, 
considering your antecedents and your circum- 
stances. I have not, at least, turned father or 
daughter out of doors.’’ 

This allusion to her mother’s sorrow stung 
the young creature more than any other thing 
could possibly have done. 

‘“‘I know I am poor,” she said, with choking 
voice, “‘and that my wealthy relations disown 
me, as they did my mother. I should be sorry 
if it were not so. I would not, under any cir- 
cumstances, receive one penny from them, for 
I lay my mother’s death at their door. But, 
Mrs. Vere, I hope my bright and beautiful 
young cousin, who looked in upon me just now 
with a sneering smile, may never have to come 
te me for assistance, for I should assuredly 
think bitterly of this day.” 

**Don’t be at all anxious,’’ returned the wo- 
man, impatiently. ‘‘ You are very smart, your 
precocity is wonderful, considering your age; 
your reverence towards your elders and supe- 
riors is something delectable, but I have no 
fears at present that we shal! any of us ever 
apply to you foraid. Oh! are you going?’ 

‘Yes, madam, Iam going. I thank you for 
your allusion to my reverence. I know I am 
very young, and I fear I have not been very 
civil. You are older than I am, and if I have 
been disrespectful, I am sorry, while I feel 
just the same towards your unkindness to my 
dear old grandfather,”’ and, fearing that she 
should burst into a passion of tears, Alice hur- 
rjed away. 

Again and again she reviewed her conversa- 
tion. Might it not have been possible that in 
some other way she could have conciliated 
thiswoman? But,no. For five years she had 
avoided her father and the little plain house in 
which he lived. Was it likely that a woman 
like that had any feeling whatever ? 

In a week the little family was nicely moved 
and settled. Not in one of Mr. Vere’s houses, 
however. Alice would never have consented 
to that now, but in respectable quarters, though 





the tenement was in an unpleasant part of the 
city, and by no means as comfortable or pretty 
as the one they had left. However, the canary 
was hung up by the window ; Washington put 
in an attitude as nearly resembling the other 
as it could under the circumstances ; the flow- 
ers had not lest their bloom, nor the sunshine 
its beauty, and all would have gone on delight- | 
fully for a while, only that poor Aunt Martha 
was taken down sick. That very day John 
came down, and fortunately brought some 
jelly with him. “ws 

‘* Mother made it before sugar was so high,”’ 
said John, ‘‘and she said she felt as if some- 
body was sick here.’’ 

‘*T sha’n’t lie here long,’’ said Aunt Martha, 
trying to smile cheerfully. 

‘No, indeed, I hope not,’’ said John, heartily. 
With how different a meaning given and taken 
were the words spoken by each. 

Presently the old grandfather came in. He 
had his cane; his old cheeks looked fresh and 
red; his white hair blown about in disorder, 
searcely whiter than his temples, gave him a 
sprightlier beauty. 

**T’ve got a situation,”’ he said, smiling. 

‘* 4 situation?” asked John, incredulous. 

“You can’t do it, Israel,’ said Martha, 
feebly. 

“Oh, yes I can, Martha!. There’s more 
strength in me than you think. it’s tolerable 
pay, too; at least, it will-give us what little we 
want. I’ve taken a porter’s place in Harri- 
son’s, my dear.’”’ The old man did not look 
up. His eyelids quivered a little. 

‘“‘A porter! Oh, father!’ John laid his 
arms on the table, his head upon them, and 
burst into tears. He had always admired his 
father; had been proud of seeing him in his 
clerkly capacity in that great, handsome office 
of the firm, with its mahogany desks and 
chairs, and Turkey carpet—he so gentlemanly, 
with his white hair and pale, refined face. 
Now to earry and lift heavy packages, that old 
man; to be subject to theewhims of under 
clerks and half-grown boys; it was too horri- 
ble, and John sobbed as if his heart would 
break. 

“Why, Johnny, my boy—John, my good, 
brave boy that you always were !’’ exclaimed 
the old man, patting him on the shoulder, try- 
ing to smile, though the heavy tears were be- 
ginning to fall down his own cheeks, while 
poor Martha turned her dim eyes to the wall. 

‘“‘ Now, Uncle Johp,’’ said Alice, in her clear, 
cool voice, “I don’t think you ought to break 
down in that way, because, you see, you ought 
to have faith to believe that this is not going to 
last long. He will get tired of it, you know, 
and then he will let his )ittle girl have her 
way, which she would have done at all events, 
only poor Aunt Martha has quite given out, 
and no wonder, with all the toil and trouble of 
moving. But don’t you see how quiet grand- 
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father and I are about it? We know it’s all | taken upon himself; he overrated the strength 


coming right, don’t we, dear? You mustn’t 


take on so at the beginning of a trial, because | 


it discourages, and one never knows but one’s 
strength may hold out to the end.” 


“God bless the child!’ said Grandfather | 


Israel, ina broken voice. ‘‘She comforts us all.’’ 
God gave that child strength, Ithink. Three, 


five months came and went, and still poor, sick | 


Aunt Martha taxed all her energies. Besides 
this, she had the small house to tend and keep 
in order, food to prepare, expenses to control, 
and an invalid to amuse with her unfailing 
spirits. During this time her soft eyes took in 
every note of change. She saw Israel's tall 
form grow less erect day by day. She foresaw 


the time coming when her every energy would | 


be taxed. And still she sang, and smiled, and 
bathed, and cooked, and washed, going to God 
for health and strength, and it did seem almost 
miraculous that neither deserted her. 

At last one morning the change came. She 
had gone to sleep with poor Aunt Martha’s 
wasted hand in hers—fallen asleep singing 
that sweet old hymn— 

“Rock of ages cleft for me, 
Let me hide myself in thee.” 

She awoke with a start. A sensation of 
numbness, or was it intense cold, shocked her 
as she lifted her hand, from which dropped 
like a stone the lifeless clasp of her aunt’s 
fingers. She had died in the night, quietly, 
peacefully, as the smile on her lips denoted. 

Now the child was less a child than ever. 
She went to one of the neighbors, who came 


in; she prepared all the clothes ; she bade her | 


grandfather rest, and let him mourn in his 
quiet way, while she arranged the details of 
the funeral. She met Mrs. Vere in their little 
parlor, who, somewhat shocked at last that 


poor old aunty had gone, and trembling with a | 


few small glimmerings of remorse, when she 
remembered what she had been to her, begged 
to furnish the carriages, and went up stairs to 
weep out her sorrow, what little she felt, be- 
side her old father, and cautiously leave a 
handsome sum of money for him. She sent for 
the clergyman, saw that the house was in per- 
fect order, and stood near the coffin in her 
mourning garments, paler, taller, but more 
beautiful than of old. 

Six months had done much for her, though 
she was slenderer than before ; but as she stood 
there, so gentle, but with the old resoluteness 
visible in every lineament of the lovely face, 
in every glance of the wonderful eyes, Cyril 


Manning recognized her on the instant, though 
she did not remember him, seeing him in his | 


black gown, till afterwards. The rector she 
expected had an appointment at the time, and 
so he sent Cyril, his friend, who had come to 
exchange pulpits with him. 

That night the old man retired early. Truth 
to tell, he was not equal to the burden he had 


which had been magnificent in its prime. Al- 
| ice felt very lonely; very much disposed to 
| have a good ery. The room looked so still, 
| the house was so dark with the shadow of 
| death. A slight knock startled her. She went 
| to the door and admitted the Reverend Cyril 
| Manning, whom now she retognized. 

| “When I saw you at Madam I,—’s, I did 
| not think you would leave school so soon,”’ he 
said. 

*‘And I did not think of leaving.’”’ Spite of 
her self-control, a few tears did fall at thought 
of that happy time. ‘But my grandfather 
needed me.”’ 

“T have not forgotten the little cousin I 
found there,’’ he continued, gazing, his heart 
| in his eyes, on the promise in her face, for he 

saw that the soul was ripening faster than the 

| body, making the sweet face like that of an 
angel, from which the star-like orbs, now 
softer and more shadowy, gazed witha heavenly 
| tenderness. A world of unexplored thought, 
a universe of glorious deeds, seemed treasured 
up in that outlooking soul. Before, he had 
felt that he could love her, child that she was; 
now he felt, he knew, that he did love her; 
that for her sweet sake: he would willingly 
wait for years—only she must be within his 
reach. 

‘“You look like the Mannings to-night,’’ he 
| said. 

“Dol? ThenIamvery sorry. I can have 
no special love for them, as, if you know my 
dear mother’s history, you must be aware.” 

*‘T should be sorry if you included me in 
that sweeping assertion,” he said. “I ama 

| Manning, too.” 

“Oh, Ido not! indeed I do not. You were 
my poor mother’s cousin—and you loved her.’’ 

“T’— He was red ffom lips to crown. 
| How had she learned of his boyish passion ? 

“Grandfather said you came to see her 
while she was with him—and that is more than 
any of the rest did—and I know you must 

have loved her, and not despised her as the 
rest did. Oh, I thank you for it! I thank 
you,”’ and, before he could prevent it, she held 
his hand to her lips and kissed it again and 
again, with the passion abandonment of a 
child. 

There came another knock at the door. Al- 
ice dried the tears on her lashes, and opened 
it. A stranger stood on the threshold, muffled 
up, nothing visible but a pair of piercing dark 

eyes and a heavy black beard. 

‘*Does Israel Edgerton live here?” asked a 
voice, whose suppressed emotion made it seem 
| unnaturally stern, and even harsh. 

‘* Yes, sir,”’ said Alice, moving back a little 
within the room, for there was no hall. 

‘*He is living, then?’’ The man strode in, 
| gave one sweeping glance round the room, 
| that rested briefly on the young rector, then 


| 
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concentrated itself on the fair yet frightened 
face of Alice. 

“And is—can this be—there was a little 
grandchild—a daughter—I mean a granddaugh- 
ter’’—he stopped, frightfully moved by some 
emotion. 

‘‘Tam Alice, sir,’’ said the little maid. 

Then came a scene I am afraid to describe. 
It was literally like the breaking out of a tem- 
pest—agony, love, remorse, joy, all these, 
clashing and stirring together, and the man on 


his knees, his arms about the slight form of | 


Alice Edgerton. 

“Iam your father, dear ; the miserable man 
who deserted you; who left you in poverty 
and infancy to the care of two feeble old peo- 
ple. Look at me, Alice. Love me, child. I 
have come back to care for you all my life; to 
ask your forgiveness, and that of my poor old 
father; come back a prodigal, a redeemed 
man; and I have brought wealth with me, lit- 
tle Alice. Lamrich. You shall toil, you shall 
delve no more, for, oh, I have heard all about 
it, my angel child! I loved your mother, God 
knows. I have never loved another since. 
Alice, you will love me? you will forget that 
—that’’— 

Her arms were about his neck, her face hid- 
den in his shoulder, the thick masses of his 
heavy black beard mingling with her pretty 
brown curls. When she looked up again, the 
oldness was gone; the premature lines of 
thought, the strain, anxiety, that oppressed 
one to see in her. Her eyes were brimming 
with tears, but her face shone with the light 
of a new glory. 

‘Oh, I never dreamed of this!’’ she eried. 
**Oh, Cousin Cyril, do thank God forme! I’m 
so happy Iean’t even pray!’’ And, while the 
oki man slept unconscious, the voice of prayer 
and praise sounded below. 

They did not disturb Israel Edgerton. All 
sorts of loving schemes were thought. of and 
banished, and at last he surprised them the 
next morning. Alice making tea, her counte- 
nance heavenly bright ; his son—his boy, whom 
all had thought dead, but whom he knew ina 
moment—seated by the fire, watching the fairy, 
as if he feared she would melt away or vanish 
in thin air. 

There was rapture in the greeting, and the 
old man bore it well. From that moment you 
see, of course, that the great cloud of poverty 
and care was lifted, as if by magic. The 
prodigal son had determined to make no sign 
till he could come back with a fair character, 
and lift his father into ease and prosperity. 
John had reason to be glad, too, for a timely 
sum set him up beyond his wildest wishes. 
Old Israel was forthwith installed in a sort of 
great throne with a green plush back and vel- 
vet arms, and a nice footboard—that was after 
they all went into the new house. Little Alice 
did go back ts her school in triumph, and soon 
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proved her old diligence. The sweet creature, 
she was just the same Alice, they all voted, 
above the petty triumph she might have en- 
joyed, if she had willed it. Three years finished 
that course of training ; another saw her Mrs. 
Cyrii Manning; and the hale old grandfather 
still lives on, in danger of only one thing— 
making an idob of his Alice. As for her, she 





forgot that she had ever indulged in unkind or 
unchristian feelings towards her aunt and 
cousin, though both go their different ways— 
one in serenity, the others suppressing a morti- 
fication they cannot but feel. And Alice, is 
| she not still, and will she not forever be to 
| those who love her, ‘“‘our Alice?’ 


——___ 2 


MAY. 


BY ANNA CLARK ADAMS. 





’Tis May, bright May! the merry air 
Is full of perfume sweet; 

On shrub and tree, ’mid springing grass, 

Gay, tinted flow’rets meet. 

The birds are in their wildest joy, 

The blue sky smhiles above, 

The mountain wears its emerald robe, 
And verdure deeks the grove. 


The bees are hurrying through the air, 
Bearing the sweetest dew— 

Fresh gathered from the fragrant flowers— 
Their waxen cells e’er knew. 





The insect world is all astir, 
And in the dancing stream 

The very fish seem glad, and seek 
To catch the sun’s bright gleam. 


Childhood, sweet youth, old age, confess 
The influence of the day; 

And even dying hope revives 
Beneath the touch of May. 


>> 
TO A LOVELY COQUETTE. 
BY EDWARD JAMESON. 











On, lady fair! with soft, brown hair, 
And eyes of loveliest hazel hue, 
Whose lightest glance may well entrance 
And bind a worshipper to you. 
Can you not spare, and bid beware 
The magic of your potent art, 
One who could love your very glove, 
Whose touch would thrill his inmost heart? 
And when you meet him kindly greet, 
Bui not with accents falsely spoken, 
That bid him hope love’s heaven will ope, 
And heal his heart that’s well nigh broken; 
And then despair, if he should dare, 
One step beyond his limit go; 
With icy chill, his being fill 
With pangs of swift and sudden woe. 
Then, lady fair, with soft, brown hair, 
And eyes of sunniest hazel hue, 
Can you not spare, and bid beware, 
One who dies for love of you? 





— > 


Wispom and virtue make the poor rich, and 
the rich honorable. 


























ACTING CHARADE—BOOKCASE. 
BOOK- 


ScenE I.—A_ 3itting-room, well-furnished ; 
HARRY FENTON walking about. 


Harry.— 
“Oh, solitude! where are the charms 
That sages have found in thy face!” 
‘An Irish echo answers “‘ where ?’’ but, like me, 
she can’t find out. I’m tired to death of my 
own society. (Rings. Enter a servant.) John, 
show up any one who calls, even should it be 
the sweep, till my friend Mr. Lacy comes. 

John. Very well, sir. It’s a pity the kitchen 
chimbley was swept yesterday, or I might have 
set fire to it, for nothing else would bring the 
sweeps out at this time of night. Sir, when 
you was out, there was a gen’leman called, if 
I may be so bold as call ’im one. ’e was very 
seedy in his boots and umbreller, but which 
was quite accounted for, sir, by his saying he 
was a hauthor. ’e wanted tosee you perticlar, 
and said ’e’d call again this evening at height. 

Harry. Let me know when he comes ; mean- 
while make Mr. Lacy’s room as comfortable as 
possible, and get a first-rate supper ready by 
eleven. (A knock ts heard.) That’s Lacy’s 
knock! Off with you! (rit Jonny. He re- 
enters, showing in Mr. Lacy.) What a good 
fellow you are, Lacy, to come at the rough, 
sudden message of a telegram. 

Lacy. Say, rather, what a fool I should be 
if, liking you, my old chum, in your days of 
poverty, I should turn my back on you when 
rich. That would be a cut on the wrong side 
indeed. 

Harry. Wave you dined? Dosay no! I’m 
brimful of hospitality. 

Lacy. Sorry to check it, my boy, but I dined 
two hours since on the road. 

Harry. A glass of wine, then? And a good 
supper presently ? 

Lacy. Can't say no to that. (Harry rings 
the bell.) 


Enter JOHN. 

Harry. Wine, dry biscuits, and nuts, John. 
(Evit Jonx. Re-enters with the things, and 
exit.) One can talk so much better with nuts 
to crack—don’t you think so? 

Lacy. Very likely ; but why have you sent 
for me so hurriedly? I had heard of your 
good fortune, and should have paid you a visit 
of congratulation before a week was out. 

Harry. You heard of my good fortune, did 
you? How provoking! I wanted to be the 
first to tell you of it myself. Pray, how much 
has report given me ? 

Lacy. Five thousand a year. 

Harry. No more? For once, then, report 
has reversed exaggeration. My old cousin, 
three times removed, was a miser in the strong- 
est sense of the word. Twenty thousand a 
year is the income he has left me, for no other 
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reason than this—that, out of a host of distant 
relations, 1 was the only one that never tried 
on ‘soft sawder.’’ So you see I’m the wonder 
of the town now I’m rich, a speck of its dirt 
when I was a poor clerk. Now, Lacy, what 
can I do to make you happy ? 

Inucy. Make me a present of a revolver, if 
you like. 

Harry. What! out of an income of twenty 
thousand a year? I would do anything in the 
world for you. 

Lacy. A thousand thanks; but what do you 
intend doing for yourself? Turning fine gen- 
tleman ? 

Harry. No. If nature had intended me for 
one, she would have sent a message to my 
mother to guide my rearing, or she would have 
written 6n my face or figure in a somewhat 
different hand. People don’t make themselves 
into fine gentlemen all at once. I know no 
language but my own, and never waltzed in 
my life. I intend to live as happily as I ean, 
making every one of my old friends comfort- 
able. I have begun already, and have dis- 
patched a lot of anonymous banknotes to those 
who want them. 

Lacy. Well, you’re making a noble start, 
Harry, but by and by 

“You'll be taking some proud lady, 
And be making her your bride.” 

Harry. Not a bit of it! I’ve seen too much 
of Lucy Parker for that. 

Lacy. Who’s Lucy Parker ? 

Harry. Lucy Parker’s the daughter of a re- 
tired banker’s clerk, in whose house I lodged 
till this money came tome. He is one of the 
best creatures I ever knew, but, like all good 
creatures, has a weakness. [is is, attending 
sales and buying all sorts of utterly useless 
bargains, from a barrel organ to a rusty iron 
grating. So much for the father. The daugh- 
ter is the sweetest girl I know; whether you 
might think so is another question, but my 
mind is made up. You’ll be amused when 
you see Mr. Parker. My way of making him 
happy is to beg him to spend a good sum for 
me now and then in auction bargains—useful, 
of course, for future housekeeping. You 
should see the collection he has already made 
for me! 


Enter JOHN. 


John. Please, sir, that hauthor ’as come 
again to know when you will see ’im. 

Harry. Show him up, but what can he want ? 

{ Brit Joun, returns with the author, and an- 
nounces “‘ Mr. Brown.”’ Mr. Brown is shab- 
bily dressed, and bows repeatedly. 

Mr. Brown. Your servant, sir. I see you 
have company, and I intrude. I'll call again. 

Harry. Only my most intimate friend, from 
whom I have no secrets. Pray, sir, be seated, 
and explain the purport of your visit. 
Mr. Brown. Sir, 1am an author in prose and 
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poetry. In the latter capacity I have been 
honored by the patronage of the wealthy firm 
of Moses & Sons. Every one is speaking of 
your recent accession of fortune, and I have 
lost no time in coming to offer you my services. 

Harry. Extremely obliged to you, sir, but 
I’m rather at a loss to guess of what use your 
services can possibly be tome. Do not hesitate 
to speak out before my friend. Pray take a 
glass of wine, and then proceed to unfold your 
tale. (He pours out wine, and hands it to Mr. 
BROWN.) 

Mr. Brown. Your health, sir! My business 
is this: I write books for gentlemen and ladies 
who don’t like trouble, but have a taste for 
literary celebrity. I thought you might pos- 
sibly wish to come before the world as an au- 
thor ; gentlemen of leisure and fortune so often 
do. Now’s your time, sir; your name is so 
popular, any book of yours would surely sell. 
My terms are very moderate ; poetry I charge 
for by the foot, travels by the mile, romances 
by the incident; the choice of subjects is en- 
tirely left to you. Sir, you appear surprised ; 
you would be more so if honor did not prevent 
my naming to you several fashionable works 
bearing the names of persons to whom poverty 
has compelled me to sell the labor of my 
brains. 

Harry. This is beyond belief ! 
heard of penny-a-liners, but— 

Mr. Brown. Excuse me, sir, mine is a much 
higher branch of art. Any one can invent a 
horrid murder or a gigantic gooseberry for the 
newspapers ; but it is not every man who, sit- 
ting in a garret in Bohemian Street, can write 
“Sandwiches for Savages,’’ ‘‘ Pyramids, Per- 
sians, and Peas-porridge,’’ or ‘‘Greeks and 
Grasshoppers.”’ 

Lacy. You have a marvellous list of titles, 
Mr. Brown. 

Mr. Brown. Yes, sir. Alliteration is fashion- 
able just now, and so long as the first word of 
a title gives an idea of the subject, the rest are 
of little consequence. Itis notinvariably neces- 
sary, though, that the title should give a notion 
of the subject ; for instance, a book was lately 
published, called ‘‘ Dewdrops from the Green 
Mountains.’’ A number of young ladies, sup- 
posing it a poem, ordered copies, and, behold, 
it proved to be a history of whiskey and Irish 
distilleries. If you, sir, could know how many 
works are sold through these mistakes, you 
would be surprised. 

Lacy. You have a poor opinion of literature. 

Mr. Brown, Oh, no, gentlemen, don’t mistake 
me. I love a good book, and could name au- 


I have often 


thors to enjoy whose works I would forego a 
good dinner—no trifling sacrifice to a man so 
needy as I. What I condemn is this: A man 
leaves his country for a week, and must of ne- 
cessity write a book—yet, as I live by these 
means, perhaps I had best hold my tongue. 
Harry. Well, Mr. Brown, suppose 1 wish to 
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avail myself of your services, what sort of a 
book would you recommend ? 

Mr. Brown. A novel, sir ; decidedly a novel! 
Throwing out a hint in the preface (for a quo- 
tation in the reviews) that it portrays your 
own life, from long clothes to neckties ; with a 
catching title it would take well. I could let 
you have it in a fortnight. 

Harry. You are joking. 

Mr. Brown. Not at all, sir. I have a stock 
on hand of sentiments, don mots, and startling 
incidents, which I can soon dovetail together 
on the shortest notice. 

Harry. Well, Mr. Brown, I acknowledge I 
am not prepared to turn author by proxy; but 
let me consider you a consulting physician, and 
present you with a fee. (He gives him a note.) 

Mr. Brown. Sir, I am grateful for your liber- 
ality ; but I must beg that you will never allude 
to me in society. You may meet my patrons, 
and I cannot afford that they should lose their 
opinion of my honor. 

Harry. Depend on my discretion. 

Mr. Brown. I have the honor to wish you 
goou-evening, gentlemen. 

[ Zeit, as the two men nod to him. 





CASE. 
Scene IT.—HEnNRY FENTON, sitting alone, reads 

a letter, then apeaks. 

Harry. I have not felt comfortable since this 
mysterious letter from Sparkes arrived. Still 
he is a clever lawyer, though he does bore one 
about Jtis grandmother. (JOHN shows in Mr. 
SPARKES, and announces him.) Ah, Mr. 
Sparkes! how are you? Il owe you a grudge 
for giving me two terribly anxious hours; 
pray, what is the matter? 

Mr. Sparkes. Don’t be frightened. Caution 
and alarm are different sensations. One need 
not be substituted for the other, as my poor, 
dear grandmother used to say. (He wipes his 
eyes.) 

Harry. Still regretting your grandmother, 
Mr. Sparkes; surely it is twelve years since 
you lost her? 

Mr. Sparkes. Tt is so, my good friend, and I 
have since that lost my wife; but her loss is 
nothing compared to my grandmother’s. I 
can replace the one, the other never. But a 
truce to this emotion—let us to business. You 
must know, Mr. Fenton, that a claimant for 
the fortune left by your cousin has started up. 
He founds his alleged claim on the ground that 
the deceased had no right to will it away. I 
must see all your papers, and make out as 
clear a case on our side as Ican. How do you 
feel on the subject? 

Harry. As an honest man should, I hope. 
Gratified if I can honorably keep a fortune I 
so little expected to possess, but quite willing 
to relinquish it to any one whose claim may be 
proved better than mine. 
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Mr. Sparkes. Ah! how my grandmother would 
have loved you! But I feel convinced your 
claim will stand good. Pray let me see your 
papers. 

[HZvit Harry. He re-enters with a box of 
papers, and finds MR. SPARKES gazing at a 
miniature. 

Harry. Ah! what have you there? 

Mr. Sparkes, This lovely portrait! Is it 
very—very precious to you? Might I entreat 


.you to let me have it? 


Harry. What! Give my Lucy’s picture to 
another man! I should like to know what 
could put such an idea into your head! 

Mr. Sparkes. It reminds me so much of my 
grandmother, and her name was Lucy also. 

Harry. I doubt my Lucy feeling flattered by 
the comparison. However, Sparkes, if you get 
my case all right, perhaps I will show you the 
original of the miniature. 

Mr. Sparkes. ( Who has looked at the papers.) 
Are these all? I don’t find what I want. 

Harry. Yes, yes, they areall. But youmean 
to say I shall lose. You can’t mean that? 

Mr. Sparkes. Dear Fenton, don’t agitate 
yourself. All, indeed, hangs on finding one 
document. I don’t see it yet, but I feel sure 
it will be forthcoming. Let me take this box 
with me to my chambers; and do you come 
with me, that your suspense may be shortened. 

Harry. Do your best for me, I beseech you, 
for Lucy’s sake. 

Mr. Sparkes. Be sure that I will; she is so 
like my grandmother. 

[ Hreunt, carrying the box. 





BOOKCASE. 
ScENE III.—Harry and Lacy. 

Lacy. But are you sure that this search has 
been strict? Shall I go over the papers again? 
i am certain my anxiety equals yours. 

Harry. 1 know it does, Lacy, and your sym- 
pathy isa great supporttome. Ihave searched 
every bundle of papers, shaken every sheet, 
and all unsuccessfully, I think. I hope I am 
resigned to the disappointment of losing this 
fortune; but I own my heart aches when I 
think of Lucy and her poor father, and see the 
visions of happiness and prosperity my fancy 
had painted for them fading away for ever. I 
am vexed to think of the folly I have com- 
mitted in encouraging the dear old gentleman’s 
mania for buying bargains at sales. Where 
can it end? 

Lacy. Don’t despair yet, Harry. I have 
known such wonderful discoveries made just 
when all seemed over in a hard-pressed law- 
suit. Depend on it, something will turn up 
at the eleventh hour. 

Harry. I can’t say I am so sanguine. But 
what is this? ( Takes a letter from the table.) Oh! 
it’s a note, and a most characteristic one, from 


| Mr. Parker. Listen, Lacy: “Dear Mr. Fen- 


ton, I spent yesterday at the sale I mentiuned 
to you, and secured the most extraordinary 
bargains possible. First, six volumes of music 
that only want rebinding ; they chiefly consist 
of duets for the horn and guitar (perhaps you 
may learn the horn some day), only $5.50. 
Then a first-rate electrifying machine; when 
mended and fitted with a new battery, it will 
be worth $50; I only gave $25 for it. There’s 
an invalid chair, useful if you should ever be 
ill; it merely wants a new spring and covering, 
and came very cheap, as did two hundred 
flower pots. I was fortunate enough to secure 
also several old pieces of furniture that used to 
belong to your cousin.’”’ Is not this a happy 
man, Lacy, to find pleasure in such things pi 
shall not mar his happiness by telling him of 
the lawsuit until I’m obliged to speak; but I 
must contrive to stop this mad outlay by some 
means. (JOHN shows in MR. PARKER, with a 
parcel in his hand.) An unexpected pleasure, 
my dear sir, yet a great one. What curiosity 
does that parcel contain? (Mr. PARKER opens 
the parcel, and holds up an old powder flask and 
horn.) 

Lacy. They seem to have seen some service, 
sir. 

Mr. Parker. That proves their goodness, sir ; 
poor articles would have worn out before they 
had seen any service at all. 

Harry. But what can be the use of this door- 
plate, engraved with ‘“‘ Mrs. Harris ?’’ 

Mr. Parker. My dear boy, that plate, if new, 
would have cost $4.50 or $5; I got it for $1.25 
—what do you think of that? 

Lacy. Certainly it would be cheap if you 
knew a Mrs. Harris to take it off your hands. 

Mr. Parker. The Spaniards have a proverb, 
‘*Keep a thing seven years, and it will come 





to use.’”’ I have no doubt but that I shall one 
| day make the acquaintance of a Mrs. Harris, 
and then it will be a delicate attention to pre- 
| sent her with the plate. 

Harry. But the furniture, what is that like ? 
| Mr. Parker. The best of all is a bookcase, 
quite worn and rickety, full of secret drawers. 
I have spent two hours rummaging it, in the 
hopes of finding a treasure. I did find these 
musty old papers, certainly (drawing forth some 
| papers), but they are only rubbish, so I had 
my trouble for my pains. (HARRY snatches 
the papers from him, and examines them eagerly.) 

Harry. Rubbish, indeed! Why this one is 
worth thousands to me! Lacy, Lacy, it’s 
found! the deed is found! What a valuable 
bookcase this has proved to me! Don’t stare 
at me as if you thought me mad, my dear Mr. 
Parker! Lacy will explain everything to you! 
Oh, that precious bookcase, how I shall treas- 
ure it! But I must be off this minute to the 
lawyer’s! Then for love and Lucy! 

[ Brit in haste. 
[Curtain falls. ] 
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BY MONTGOMERY G. PRESTON. 


MARCH 20th.—I am “‘grievously vexed with 
a’’—well, never mind, little book, I will not 
mar the purity of your leaves by writing the 
ugly word, and, per Bacchus, no other appel- 
lation is sufficiently expressive. Aunt Jane 
must surely have taken lessons from the Black 
Gentleman in the art of plaguing people till 
their Christian fortitude deserts them. If so, 
she has been an-apt pupil, and, Il am tempted 
to believe, will soon be independent of his in- 
structions. ‘Iam tormented in these flames,” 
and she bas furnished the fuel, applied the 
torch, and takes delight in what causes my 
agony. Asit was with the Jew’s bondsman, so 
it stands with me. There is a serious conflict 
between my conscience and another influential 
spirit ; the former urging me to remain and be 
resigned to my fate, while the latter is even 
more solicitous that I should give Aunt Jane 
“*leg-bail,”” bringing forward as an irresistible 
argument the couplet worn threadbare by ad- 
miring usage, 

“He who fights and runs away, 
Will live to fight another day.” 

This last spirit is a most eloquent persuader, 
and is ably seconded by my inclination ; hence, 
so surely as Aunt Jane places Miss Clara 
Somers in the front ranks, and makes another 
assault upon me, ny conscience ‘‘ knocks un- 
der,”’ and the entreaties of Prudence prevail ; 
I have endured many of her impositions, but 
there is a limit at which Patience ceases to be a 
virtue, and, truly, we are fast nearing that point. 
She has attacked me with her cousins, nieces, 
friends, etc. ete., individually and collectively, 





and as she has now threatened me with the last, | 


but by no means the least, of her formidable 
acquaintances, I fear, unless I run away, I 
shall be signed, sealed, and delivered to this 
dernier ressort. Miss Clara Somers has had the 
propér tuition to effect this. result, for her 
mother was “‘raised’’ by Aunt Jane, and she 
was raised by her mother. Though I speak 
thus lightly, I fear I will wish, upon a closer 
acquaintance with Miss Somers, that the eleva- 
tion had continued till its last subject had en- 
tered the “ pearly portals of the skies.’’ Then, 
again, Miss Clara, since her premature eman- 
cipation from the nursery, has been admired, 
Jéted, and spoiled, to her heart’s content. ‘ She 
knows not what it is to be denied a boon, so 
sayeth her biographer, Aunt Jane. Never did 
devotees throw themselves as resignedly in the 
path of their god, Juggernaut, as have her 
subjects given themselves as sacrifices at the 
altar of her belleship. But Miss Clara is ar- 
riving at that ‘certain age’’ which so frequently 
gives to its owner the disagreeable warning 
that the tide is almost out, and they are m 
much danger of being left stranded upon the 
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desert island of single blessedness. She has 
thrown away many noble looking sticks, and 
| is almost through the thicket of four or five 
| seasons in “society” without the sapling she 
| started forth in search of, and I am afraid I am 
destined to be the last in her path. ‘“ Angels 
and ministers of grace, defend us!’ Would 
that Uncle James had never left me his India- 
gathered wealth! Would that Uncle James 
had never died, or that he had taken me with 
him out of this designing, treacherous world! 
| Would that I had never placed myself and 
property so entirely in Aunt Jane’s power by 
| inviting her to take control of my unprotected 
mansion! Would that Aunt Jane had no fe- 
male friends! Would that Aunt Jane herself 
were aman! Would that I could escape from 
my apparently certain destiny! As sure as I 
| live, I’ run away! I ama man, arrived at 
' man’s estate, bringing with me a score and 
three years, and I’ll not submit to Aunt 
Jane’s impositions any longer. I donot believe 
it would be cowardly to disappear suddenly. 
And if so, like that valiant colonel who fled 
from the fierce battle-field, ‘‘I would rather 
| be a coward all my life, than a corpse ten 
| minutes.”” So, vamose, avaunt, exit! I’m off 
| as surely as I have any of manhood’s spirit 
left. I’m not the one to be the meek victim 
of two plotting females! 


April 3d, ——ville.—Sure enough, here I am. 
I was true to my determination. One chilly 
| morning I came out of my room at home, and 
| found in the hall Baden-Badens, Saratogas, 
Newporters, Nahanters, bonnet trunks, ladies’ 
companions, travelling baskets, bundles, sateh- 
els, bandboxes, and—and—I’ve forgotten the 
rest, but everything that a lady could need in 
the way of baggage was piled, tier on tier, in 
my hall that chilly morning. There was not 
just one representative of any kind of luggage, 
but all seemed to be gregarious and had come 
in crowds. My nose already was blue, and 
my fingers ached with cold, but when, upon 
examination, I found every box, package, and 
article marked with Miss Clara Somers’ name, 
my teeth chattered, my knees knocked to- 
gether, an unnerving horripilation made me 
believe that each particular hair did 

“Stand on end, 
Like quills upon a fretful porcupine,” 


and the very blood in my veins congealed. 
Now, as a general thing, ‘“‘the dove and very 
blessed spirit of peace’ brood over my heart, 
but, as even the worm will turn when trampled 
on, my whole soul revolted against this deter- 
mined invasion of my rights, and for the mo- 
ment I felt inclined to put my 
“Fortune to the arbitrament 
Of bloody strokes and mortal staring war,” 

especially as I was encouraged by Ossian to 
believe that “dangers fly from the uplifted 
' sword.” But, like Parolles, if ever I was bern 























under Mars, it must have been ‘‘ when he was 
retrograde,’’ not predominant, for my momen- 
tary courage soon oozed away when I reflected 
that man’s courage has never been the peer of 
woman’s cunning ; so, embracing the consola- 
tion that ‘Hercules himself must yield to 
odds,’’ I exhibited that ‘‘ better part of valor,’ 
discretion. As well as my unsteady limbs 
would permit, I moved past the startling array, 
and, like other men to whom home has become 
unpleasant, sought the streets. 1 feel satisfied 
that this retreat was not dictated by pusillani- 
mity. Oh, no! It was but following Dame 
Quickly’s advice to her husband, ‘‘Show the 
valor of a man and put up thy sword.” It 
was moral courage, prompting forbearance. 
There was no cowardly tiptoeing through the 
hall, for I knew that Aunt Jane slept in a dis- 
tant part of the house ; and, besides, I felt that 
if I was compelled to steal away, it should be 
bravely done. I even stayed my flight long 
enough to remove the inner key and lock the 
front door on the outside, through fear of rob- 
bers committing depredations upon the collec- 
tion of valuables with which Miss Somers had 
obstructed my hall. Then I went forth, my 
imagination sketching a thousand images of 
Miss Clara Somers with angular frames, from 
which the reckless dance of a gay young life 
had shaken the youthful flesh away, and start- 
ling costumes worn to divert attention from 
the tell-tale wrinkles and sallow skin. Goaded 
by these as Io by the Hera gadfly, or Sut 
Lovengood’s father by the hornets, I hastened 
through the streets hither and thither, having 
no object in wandering about, except that of 
removing as far as possible out of Miss Somers’ 
orbit. Several squares from home I saw, at a 
little distance in front of me, Charley Carey, 
my usually true and sympathetic friend to 
whom I had often unclasped ‘‘the book even 
of my secret soul.’’ He was the Kwasind to 
my Hiawatha, and I eagerly hastened forward 
to meet him, telling myself that he, of all mor- 
tals, was the one to help me out of my trouble. 

‘‘Never go alone when you can get better 
company, Don Carlos,’’ 1 cried, approaching 
him. But my words seemed not to have been 
heard, for he walked ahead rapidly. ‘‘ Hey, 
Carl! have you cut my acquaintance? or am I 
such a guy that you are running away from 
me?’’ I continued, reaching him after a strenu- 
ous effort, and intertwining my arm with his. 
Ile started as one who awakes suddenly from 
sleep, and turned to me. 

‘“‘Halloo, Guy! is this you! Where did you 
fall from so early in the day?’’ he asked. 

“T hail from Limbus, and have come up at 
this early hour to tell you how your fellow 
mortal is treated in that uneongenial region.” 
And, as we walked on, I detailed my sorrows 
to him so piteously that, like that plaintiff for 
whom an eloquent lawyer made a statement of 
htr husband’s cruelty to her, I felt like dis- 
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solving in tears at finding I had been so hardly 
dealt with. Wofully was I disappointed when, 
at the end of my dolorous recital, I glanced at 
him, and discovered that, instead of giving me 
the sympathy I had anticipated, my friend, 
without listening to me, had~been earnestly 
occupied with his own pleasant reflections! 
With an exclamation of disgust I turned from 
him, but, with idiotic smiles, he grasped my 
hand, which he shook repeatedly, as if con- 
gratulating me on some peculiar good fortune, 
and incoherently gave utterrance to such ex- 
clamations as— 
‘Ah! Guy, my lad, 
“*Vield not thy neck 
To fortune’s yoke, but let thy dauntiess mind 
Still ride in triumph over all mischance.’ 

1 have found that ’tis the best plan, and am 
determined to fling sorrow to the winds hence- 
forth.. She’s set the day, Guy! The fourth— 
short notice, but I could not tell you sooner. 
The letter took a pleasure-trip half round the 
world before it decided to come to me this 
merning, just after I had written her a cool 
offer to release her, give her freedom, if she 
found writing to me now and then a task too 
irksome to be continued. I’ll die before I1’l] 
do it now, so you’ll be ready to go with me 
to-night, Guy, to help make me ‘the happiest 


| man in all Connaught,’ won’t you, Guy, my 


| 





true one? Have you seen Pope, Gifford, Con- 
way, or any of the boys? I must go find 
them,” and, giving my hand another excrucia- 
tingly affectionate grasp of congratulation, the 
idiot was positively leaving me without further 
explanation, but, after examining my hand to 
seé if it was not gelatinated, and heartily wish- 
ing that he would make a mistake and squeeze 
his own during his excitement, I followed his 
gigantic strides, vainly endeavoring to keep 
pace with him, and sorrowing at the symptoms 
of insanity he exhibited. His eyes were bright 
and restless, his cheeks flushed, his step elastic 
and swift; altogether, he, in no respect, re- 
sembled the usually composed, dignified Char- 
lie Carey, Esq. 

At last he drew from his pocket a tiny femi- 
nine-looking document, in which ladies have 
the faculty of compressing so much sweet or 
bitter, as they are inclined, and, as he unfurled 
it to the breeze, my nostrils were regaled with 
the delicate scent of violets, but I did not sus- 
pect any harm in the missive till his excitement 
seemed to increase as his eyes passed over the 
elegant scrawls. No sooner did I perteive 
that its effect upon him was deleterious than I 
endeavored to confiscate the contraband arti- 
cle. But, no! I soon found I had not fully 


measured him, for he started angrily away 
from me, crushing the letter in one hand, and 
warding me off with the other. 

“What do you mean?” he roughly ques- 
tioned. 

‘Pardon me, Charlie!’’ I replied, abashed by 
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his unexpected return to sanity. ‘I truly 
thought you were non compos mentis, and I 
should not be much blamed either. 
had ever given evidence of possessing a well- 
balanced mind, I would not, for a moment, 
have suspected you of going daft.’’ 

“We seem to have been mutually compli- 
mentary, for I thought you were a thief, and 
had snatched at my treasure with felonious in- 
tent,’’ he said, with perfect good-humor. 

“Bah! Asif any one but you would desire 
to possess that epistle! For who but you 
could decipher the hieroglyphics of that hun- 
dred-legged chirography? Well, well! errare 
est humanum’’— 

“And fronti nulla fides,’’ gravely interposed 
Charlie. 

“*Exactly. So there is no need for us to pro- 
ceed a verbis Romanis ad verbera Americana. 
And, now, as we have spouted al! our Latin’’— 

“I know the meaning of ZH pluribus unum, 
ipse dixit, sic semper tyrannis, sic transit gloria 
Monday—and—and all the rest,’’ Charlie said, 
reproachfully. 

“Tt is a pity your acquaintance with the lan- 
guage is more extensive than useful. But, 
since it is so, will you please give me the bene- 
fit of your more available knowledge, and tell 
me what that wild talk about ‘setting a day,’ 
etc., proceeded from ?” 

“Well, reasoning @ posteriori (don’t look at 
me as if you doubted my ability to use a dead 
language properly), I should say it proceeded 
from information brought to me by this pre- 
cious little carrier-dove, which Lilla let fly a 
week since to tell me that she intends being 
married the fourth—that’s to-morrow—‘and 
that I may do the same if I am there in time. 
So, now, let me go, for there are various agenda 
to occupy me till the last moment, and already 
tampus fugit—I know it does.”’ 

“But, Charlie, you are the very personifica- 
tion of selfishness. You are so entirely ab- 
sorbed in your happiness that you do not care 
whether I am miserable or not,’’ Icomplained, 
staying his departure. 

“Yes, I do. Where’s my handkerchief? 
Tears, large enough to wash my nose away, 
are ready to fall in your behalf immediately. 
But what's up now, Pip? Has ‘Mrs. Jo’ been 
‘on the rampage’ again with ‘tickler?’”’ he 
rejoined. 

‘Yes, and with the tar-water, too, or its 
equivalent. But I have not swallowed any of 
it yet,’’ L replied, proud of being able to make 
the boast. 

“That ’s right, dear boy, for any one arrived 
at man’s estate, who has outgrown his youth- 
ful liking for anything of the kind, should 
sturdily refuse to be made a bottle of to accom- 
modate it. And what did ‘Mrs. Jo’ do when 


you rebelled ?’’ he asked, with evident interest. 
‘That remains to be seen,”’ I replied, feeling 
as doubtful of the result as did poor little Pip 


If you | 


after feeding his convict from his aunt's 
| larder. 

“Oh! I dare say she will blow off while you 
| are at Montcalm with me,’’ was his cheerful 
| answer. 

“Sure enough, that is a chance for me of 
which I never thought before,’’ said I, catch- 
ing at the hope as drowning men do at straws. 
But the dispersing clouds gathered again, as I[ 
conceived and expressed the fear, ‘‘ What if 
Miss Clara Somers is Gesperate, and waits for 
me till I return? I cannot remain at Mont- 
calm forever.’’ 

**Miss—who in thunder did you say?’’ he 
asked, more abruptly than elegantly. 

‘* Miss Clara Somers, the bait Aunt Jane has 
upon her hook now. Do you know anything 
of her?” I queried, uneasily. 

‘When asked such a direct question, I can 
only tell the direct truth, which is that I have 
heard of her before,’’ he rejoined, evasively. 

‘‘But that is not sufficient. What have you 
heard of her ?’”’ I persisted. 

‘*Enough for me to be able to assure you 
that it were better for you that a millstone 
were hanged about your neck than that you 
| should meet her, if you do not want to marry 
her, and she has designs upon you,’’ was his 
grave reply. 

I groaned in agony of spirit, but did not yet 
give up. “Is she really lean, and bony, and 
wrinkled, and yellow?” I asked, with so much 
earnestness that I found Ihad cherished a hope 
of finding her otherwise. 

“She is lean, and bony, and has crow’s feet 
about her eyes, and deep holes in her cheeks, 
and—do you want to know her age?”’ 

**Yes,’”? I answered, in a half-whisper, and 
leaning forward with bated breath to hear his 
reply. 

‘*She was a great belle in my mother’s time,”’ 
and, with such stunning force were his words 
gifted, I felt as if I had received a heavy blow 
from a brawny arm. 

“Have you ever seen any one married to his 
grandmother, Carl?’ I asked, thoughtfully, 
when I had recovered the power of thinking. 

“No. But such things have happened, for I 
have read of them. LIearnestly hope, however, 
that none of my friends will have such a fate,’’ 
was his answer. 

‘¢ And so do I, but you will have to assist me 
in preventing it. .When you come back from 
hunting for the boys, we will consult upon the 
best plan for thwarting them. In the mean- 
time I cannot return home; and, as here we 
are at your boarding-house, give me the key to 
your room, and I will order breakfast to be 
served there. Don’t tell any one I’m here.”’ 

While he was gone, I wrote a short note, in- 
forming Aunt Jane that urgent business called 
me from her pleasant society to the gloomy 
country for a few days, and soon had it con- 
veyed by a sable Mercury to her hand. How 
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she received it, or what effect it had upon the 
weaker vessels (human or crockery) of my 
household, this deponent knoweth not, and, 
therefore, accepting the hint, ‘‘ Where igno- 
rance is bliss, ’tis folly to be wise,”’ will not 
trouble himself to discover. Doubtless my 
new Sevres and cut-glass have suffered in the 
fiesh since my protection was withdrawn from 
them, and they were left to Aunt Jane’s ex- 
cited handling. But better this than that an 
innocent youth should be inveigled into doing 
himself a life-long injury. Shall a man who is 
one of the lords of creation be in subjection to 
feminines ? 
“Oh! not for this 

Was common clay ta’en from the common earth, 

Moulded by God, and tempered with the tears 

Of angels, into the perfect form of man.” 

Why will women continue to assail his ‘‘ gray 
pre-eminence ?’’ What do they mean by rais- 
ing this hue and cry about lifting ‘‘woman’s 
fallen divinity upon an even pedestal with 
man,’’ and about equal rights in education, 
etc.? With Ennui, I exclaim: ‘‘ Education ! 
sir, bless your soul, sir! they have a great 
deal too much—they know too much already.”’ 
At least, Aunt Jane does. How I shall cross 
the threshold of my home again I know not; 
the future must find a way of befriending me. 
For the present, let us be thankful that I am 
not in the neighborhood of Aunt Jane or her 
cousin, Miss Clara. If I could only discover 
who was the fair owner of the bewitching eyes 
which beamed upon me from the face of a 
young lady whom I saw last night on the down 
train ; if I could only learn where she lives, 
and what is her name; if she would be as 
charming upon further acquaintance as at first 
sight—well, there is no telling to what the fu- 
ture will give birth. But if all these conditions 
were satisfied, perhaps I might have some one 
to assist me against Aunt Jane and Miss Clara. 
Indeed, so tremulous am I concerning my 
safety, I am half-resolved to ask the first 
pretty, agreeable young lady I meeé in the 
crowd to-night to take me, ‘‘for better, for 
worse,” under her sheltering wing, to protect 
me against the machinations of Aunt Jane and 
her relatives. By the by, I am troubled by an 
indefinable emotion with regard to to-night’s 
festivities. I half-way feel as if I were tocome 
into personal collision with Aunt Jane. But I 
suppose there is no use avoiding her. I am 
rapidly learning to emulate the example of a 
religious ancestress of mine, who, while riding 
one day, was much startled at finding that the 
horses were running away with her. In an 
agony of terror, she strove frantically to open 
the windows of the carriage ; but all resisting, 
she fell back upon the cushion, crossed her 
meek hands upon her breast, and, lifting trust- 
ing eyes to Heaven, exclaimed : ‘Dear Lord, I 
am resigned.’”’ I am adopting this Christian 
resignation, and the pretty girl whom I hope 





| to meet to-night is the last window to be tried. 
If she fails me, I might as well say my prayers, 
and yield myself up to Miss Clara or any one 
else that Aunt Jane may designate. 


Evening. As sure as my name is Guy Hast- 
ings, I have it at last! I do not mean the 
fever, smallpox, mumps, measles, or such like. 
Oh, no! But it is something I have dreaded 
as much—viz.: the palpitation of the heart! 
Hitherto, I had imagined the emotion was 
faintly presented in the tremor cordis which 
harrassed that vital part of my anatomical 
structure when I have had a skirmish with 
Aunt Jane or her battalion of feminine friends, 
commanded by Miss Somers ; but, now, another 
representative of the feminine persuasion has 
caused the genuine flutter which makes me 
sensible of ‘‘an outward all-overishness, an 
inward inexpressibility,’’ and I find the sensa- 
tion is an entirely new thing to me. 

Charlie and I did the miserable all morning 
at the town hotel. Charlie had done everything 
that could be expected of a lover under similar 
circumstances ; had smoked, chewed, puffed, 
blowed ; stormed at his betrothed for preferring 
to get married in the evening instead of morn- 
ing; stormed at the schedule for landing us at 
a country tavern so long before we were 
needed ; stormed at the crowd which, he was 
informed, had already reached Montcalm, the 
residence of Major Clerborn, his father-in-law 
elect, and which would prevent him from see- 
ing Miss Lilla till the hour of the marriage. I 
pitied the poor fellow, and, echo-like, stormed 
with him, which act of kindness and sympathy 
caused him to thunder at me for vituperatiig 
his future relatives. Thereafter I held my 
peace, and the boy complained that I did not 
sympathize with him. Concluding that he 
was suffering from one of the amiable idiosyn- 
cracies which influence lovers to act in a hete- 
roclitic manner, I did not longer worry myself 
about him, but laid ‘‘my worn senses in a soft 
repose,’’ and slept soundly, till I heard Charlie 
saying, enviously :— 

“*Sleep, with gentle hand, 
Hath shut his eyelids.’”’ 
And, to remind the boy that he was sinning, 
without moving I was beginning to repeat the 
tenth commandment for his edification, when a 
eheery voice interposed :— 

‘*T am sorry, for I came up to see if he does 
not wish to eall upon the ladies. I think I 
will wake him.” 

“I think you won’t,’’ I replied, springing up 
to welcome Walter Clerborn. 

‘“‘T am heartily willing to be relieved of the 
task, since waking a sleeper is as doubtful a 
feat as catching a hornet,’’ he retorted, cor- 
dially grasping my hand. “And, now, can 
you not come with me to Montcalm? You 
will find there a goodly assemblage of those 
dainty bundles of silk and lace whom young 
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gentlemen of your limited experience generally 
denominate ‘man’s better angels.’”’ 

*‘And whom old men of your advanced age 
have found to be all ‘vanity and vexation 
of spirit,’ eh?’’ but instantly regretting my 
raillery, as a painful flush dyed his face, I 
added: “But as I am not one of these Solo- 
mons, I am inclined to go with you, though, 
when I seek a lady’s presence, 

““* My heart beats thicker than a feverish pulse, 
And all my powers do their bestowing lose, 
Like vassalage at unawares encountering 
The eye of majesty.’ 





Let me, first, rectify the dilapidated appear- | 


ance of my costume.” 


When this was done, | 


we set forth in the direction of his father’s | 
villa, cheering our steps with pleasant dis- | 
lence, than a fresh paroxysm seized him, and 


course. More than three-fourths of the dis- 
tance had been passed over, and we could see, 
above intervening trees, the chimneys of the 
Clerborn mansion, when we reached a narrow, 
darkly-flowing stream, spanned by a swaying 
plank bridge. 

“What ‘raging canawl’ is this?’’ I asked, 
as he politely held back for me to take pre- 
cedenee in crossing. 


“It is the warning Rubicon, and sochristened | 


by Charlie when he first visited us. He met 
Lilla on the other side. Dare you to cross?’ 
questioned he, laughingly. 

“Ts there another Lilla at Montcalm for 
me?” I queried, while my faint heart pro- 
pounded the interrogatory, ‘Is that willowy, 
shaking plank trustworthy ?” for I never was 
and never expect to be a water nymph, and 
my very brain grows giddy when [ am near 
running water. 

“Tf there were, I would truly congratulate 
you, who would have the favor of the gods,” 
he responded, his eyes softening tenderly as 
he spoke of his sister. ‘“‘But, no, I fear you 
will not have Charlie’s luck, for such women 
as she are not numerous ; and if they might be 
born, ‘’twould mend the lottery well!’ ”’ 

{ noticed an unusual bitterness in his words 
and tone, but too late for me to chide him; 
for, daring my fate, I was attempting to cross 
the bridge, and had reached: the middle of the 
frail structure, when that ‘“‘ goddess blind,”’ 
who ‘stands upon the rolling, restless wheel,”’ 
probably not being able to see that I was stand- 
ing there with her, gave it an unlucky turn for 
me, and, plump! with heels elevated, head de- 


pressed, down into the water I dived. Though | 


it was what I had expected, astonishment de- 
prived me, pro tem., of even sufficient breath to 
ejaculate, ‘‘I told you so !””, But when self-pos- 
session returned, I boldly crawle@ ‘‘ out of the 
depths,” and reached the bank, feeling “‘ wet, 
ma’am, very wet,”’ as the celebrated Mr. Oury 
did upon a similar oceasion ; but thanked my 
horoseope that I had not been called upon to 
witeh the world with graceful swimming, as I 
have never sought to acquire the least natatory 
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knowledge, and a failure would have been the 
result of the demand. When once more upon 
terra firma, I eyed the aqueous collection vin- 
dictively, contemptuously, remembering the 
author who pleaded, “Bury me ‘neath the 
sparkling waves,” and felt willing to wager 
my damp costume against his dry apparel that, 
had he, while alive, been ‘‘ rocked in the eradle 
of the deep,” as I had been, he would have 
been cured of his funereal longings. Walter 
Clerborn, having crossed the plank safely, 
joined me; and though not generally swayed 
by pugilistic inclinations, I could have manipu- 
lated him quite roughly for his excessive indul- 
gence in mirth. No sooner did he, prompted 
vy his natural kindness of heart, endeavor to 
compose himself that he might offer condo- 


filled his throat too full for utterance. . Exas- 
perated beyond measure, I grasped his arm, 
and shook him angrily; but, limp as a sick 
kitten, he rolled over on my shoulder, regard- 
less of dripping garments, and, in fearful con- 
vulsions, “‘eyes in fine frenzy rolling,’’ con- 
tinued to shake with laughter, while I shook 
withold. As never before, sympathized with 
Tennyson, and appreciated his assertion :— 
“Gayety, without eclipse, 

Wearieth me, May Lilian.” 
Maliciously I slipped away from him, and sol- 
emnly repeated the formula, “ Earth to earth, 
and dust to dust,’’ as he fell to the ground. 
There, having a broad and steady foundation, 
he, at length, partially recovered his equilib- 
rium, and, gazing up into my face, spasmodi- 
cally gasped :— 

“Bravo, Guy! ‘twas nobly done. By my 
conscience, Guy, Sam Patch was not a patch- 
ing to you! Where learned you the art, old 
fellow, and can you transmit the knowledge? 
If so, enroll me as first pupil.” 

‘Hush, you raseal!’’ I interposed, my teeth 
chattering with chagrin and cold. ‘‘Hush! or, 
by my conscience, which is of decidedly better 
quality than yours, I will give my lesson now, 
and you will graduate at the very commence- 
ment of your studies. If I dance to-night, it 
will be in defiance of inflammatory rheuma- 
tism in my bones, neuralgia in every nerve, 
pneumonia in both lungs, bronchitis and quinsy 
in my throat, and many ‘pains promiscuous.’ 
Cease your yelping, you ‘hound purp!’ and 
tell me what to do. I would like to don a 
more comfortable garb, but go across that nar- 
row-chested, palsied plank again to get to town 
I will not. I-hope it may be paralyzed before 
I do.”’ 

“Go across itagain! I think you had better 
wait till you have once performed the feat, ere 
you anticipate doing it the second time. But, 
seriously, if such is your determination, what 
are you going to do? Getting to my room 
would be worse than passing through a migrat- 
ing cloud of what Bob Akin calls ‘waspeses 
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and hornetses,’ since the house is swarming 
with girls, and you would be embarrassed to be 
introduced in such a plight, and I ditto, at being 
the introducer,’’ and he emphasized his words 
by a most provoking shrug. 

“You unfee-fee-feeling scou-scou-scoun- 
drel!’’ I chattered. ‘‘ But, sin-sin-since you 
will sha-share the pain, I’ll try-try—ugh !—try 
the girls!” I replied, and, in the midst of my 
distress, I enjoyed the expression of dismay 
which overspread his face at my decision. 
But I was blue with cold, and seemed endea- 
voring to shake my garments off, as the chilly 
blasts whistled by: He, probably, feared I 
would effect this catastrophe, and thus increase 
the difficulties of our position. At any rate, he 
saw my case adinitted of no delay, and hastened 
to guide me to hisroom. It was well the house 
was not far distant; for, when we reached it, 
the icicle pendants were rattling from the edges 
of my clothing, and I was so benumbed with 
cold as scarcely to be able te proceed. Walter, 
regardless of my agony, took time to recon- 
noitre, and, observing that the front of the 
house showed several faces at the windows 
and doors, conveyed me to a rear door,. and 
succeeded in smuggling me into the hall with- 


.out meeting any one. But as we were just 


congratulating ourselves upon safety, a servant 
appeared, bringing a message from Mrs. Cler- 
born to Walter, which summoned him imme- 
diately to her, and he left me with directions 
toenter the first room on the right of the upper 
hall. Thanksgivings, ‘“‘not loud, but deep,’’ 
fell from my frozen lips as I gained the room, 
noiselessly opened the door, and crossed the 
threshold, which I had no sooner done than I 
discovered some mistake had been made. 
Girls, of various styles and appearance, in 
dress and undress uniform (particularly the 
latter), occupied thé chamber at my entrance ; 
but, a moment thereafter, there was heard a 
full-chorussed shriek, as, with partridge-like 
rapidity, the fair demoiselles retreated to an 
adjoining room, closing the connecting door 
behind them. But one representative of the 
crowd was left. She, as I entered, seemed to 
be engaged at arranging her luxuriant tresses 
before the mirror, and took no notice of my 
intrusion, till, turning to discover the cause of 
the rout of her companions, she beheld me 
standing in the doorway. I felt the pleasant 
warmth of the room, my drooping spirits were 
revived by the cheerful glow of the grate, and 
I half-way wished that she, too, would take to 
flight. But, no, amazement seemed to have 
petrified her. She stood gazing upon me, her 
eyes dilating with horror, as though I were a 
gorgon’s head. Not knowing what else to do, 
nor where else to go till Walter came for me, 
I maintained my position, returning her gaze, 
than which, surely, a more pleasant nor a more 
remunerative task could not have been assigned 
me, for a beautiful picture and, like Rebekah 





of old, ‘‘fair to look upon’’ wasshe. A wealth 
of tresses, which had ‘‘a golden embrownment,”’ 
waving and crinkling still from the rapid pas- 
sage of the brush over them, floated, uncon- 
fined, about her shoulders. Large, brown 
eyes, soft as a gazelle’s, directed their glances 
towards me, and the other features of her face 
were finely cut and regular. A crimson neg- 
ligé, finished with daintiest white ruffles about 
the throat and hands, shed abroad its warm 
tint, and lit up her otherwise pale face. But 
here I ceased my survey, and, as best I could, 
began making excuses for my intrusion. A 
blundering task I made of it ; but she, with wo- 
manly quickness, guessed the story ere I had 
given the preface, and kindly set me at my 
ease by asking me to approach the grate. As, 
however, I gladly availed myself of her per- 
mission, I noticed, with concern, that she was 
hastily gathering up all her portable property 
preparatory to leaving me in full possession of 
my newly-conquered kingdom ; and though the 
warmth of the room was exceedingly pleasant 
to my chilled body, I retreated doorwards, de- 
precating in disconnected ejaculations driving 
her away. 

“But you must not expose yourself to the 
cold again. You will be sick,” she urged, 
staying my retreat with her pleadings. “I 
will merely go to the adjoining room where I 
can, as easily as here, complete my toilet,” 
and, glancing down upon her dishabille, a vivid 
blush suffused her lovely face, causing her 
more than ever to resemble an angel, clad ina 
scarlet gabrielle (which article of apparel, Iam 
tempted to believe, is a feminine cousin of the 
flowing robe worn by the angel Gabriel, as he 
is represented by Milton, Bailey, and others). 

At that moment, happily for the decision of 
the dispute, I heard Walter Clerborn’s voice in 
the hall, pronouncing my name in stifled ac- 
cents, and, thanking her for her kindness, I 
left the room which had proved my Eden since 
in it I first beheld my Eve. There was no 
longer any fear of catching cold. Like the 
drunkard, I was proof against any deleterious 
effect from exposure, for I had that within me 
which made me invulnerable to the inimical 
attacks of wind and weather. I was full to 
the brim of a delicious happiness. 

Walter Clerborn awaited me at the door, and 
his face was purple, his body quivering with 
laughter, while his mouth was stuffed with a 
handkerchief to its utmost capacity to prevent 
a boisterous expression of his merriment. But, 
when he had hastily drawn me further down 
the hall into a room whose door he quickly 
shut, the impediment was removed and he 
gave utterance to a perfect shout. 

‘And how did you like the appearance of 
my room, friend Guy ?”’ he finally managed to 
ask, after what seemed to me many gasps of 
strangulation. ‘ But, upon honor, I did not 
know that the change which gave it to the 
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young ladies, and this to me, had been made 
when I directed you to it. My mother just 
now sent for me to warn me of the alteration. 
You will forgive the unintentional injury, will 
you not?”’ 

“Don’t make apologies till they are de- 
manded. It was heaven in there. Who is 
she, Clerborn?’’ I asked. 

“Who is who?” he queried, rising, in amaze- 
ment, from his recumbent posture upon the 
eouch, where he had thrown himself to rest 
from his mirthful exertions. 

“The lady in the crimson robe de chambre, 
whom I saw in that room,” I explained. 


Another explosion of mirth was for the mo- 
ment my only answer from Walter Clerborn. 
But I guess my face exhibited considerable 
anger, for he strove for composure, and, par- 
tially regaining it, replied :— 

“You seem to forget that I did not accom- 
pany you in your call on the ladies, and there- 
fore have never been regaled by a vision of 
the crimson robe, and know not who the fair 
owner is. By the way, are you certain that it 
was heaven you visited? There seems to be 
some discrepancy in? your several statements. 
A woman would,be an anomaly in ‘the pure, 
celestial sphere,’ and I would like to become 
acquainted with any one of the sex who is for- 
tunate enough to ‘find an entrance there.’ 
Can you not describe her for my delectation?” 

‘*No, for she is indescribably lovely,’’ I re- 
plied. 

“Yes, but you can, at least, tell me the dis- 
tinguishing points of her beauty. Commence 
with her size. How high does she stand inher 
‘blessed boots!’ ’’ he persisted. 

“Oh, she truly is ° 

“*A daughter of the gods, divinely tall, 
And most divinely fair,’” 
I replied, with enthusiasm. 

‘‘Ah! there is more knowledge obtafned 
than might have been anticipated, though 
your information is quite vague. It was my- 
thological heaven, I see, and the presence of a 
woman is accounted for. She is of divine ori- 
gin, you say, but you credit her with too many 
ancestors. Be more definite and tell me of 
which god she is the daughter—but, no; I pre- 
fer guessing. Guide me somewhat further, 
pray, by telling me next what is her complex- 
ion,’”’ he continued, with perfect gravity. 

“*Her cheek 
Had a pale, pearly tint, as though 
She lived, one half might deem, 
On roses, steeped in dew,’” 
I quoted, dreamily remembering the sweet, pale 
face. 

‘Insufficient food for any one,’’ he asserted, 

positively. ‘I do not wonder that hér com- 


plexion betokens ill health. Best not proseeute 
the acquaintance further ; or, at least, consult 
a physician before you do so, and be guided by 
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his opinion. And does she need a dentist 
also? What is the condition of her teeth ?’’ 

‘‘Nothing to be feared from them,” I re- 
sponded, with rapture, ‘for they are 

“* Delicate little pearl-white wedge 
All transparent at the edges.’”’ 

‘Ah! I wonder how much they cost?’’ he 
rejoined, musingly ; ‘“‘and I congratulate you 
that the purchase was made before your purse 
became responsible for the payment. Now, 
don’t take the trouble to resent a friendly in- 
terest, but proceed and describe her eyes.”’ 

‘*She would be appropriately named Fithon, 
for, ‘like two stars, were her radiant eyes; 
like two stars that rise on the deep, when dark 
tumult embroils the night,’’’ I replied, begin- 
ning to shake again with cold, and dimly con- 
scious that I was likely to see other stars if I 
did not proceed more rapidly to substitute for 
my frozen garments the comfortable study- 
gown Walter was warming before the grate. 

‘*Am I to burn myself to a cinder here while 
you are prating about a woman?’ he ex- 
claimed, irately, his face glowing with what I 
considered an enviable heat. ‘‘Now come 
here and wrap up. Sit in this arm-chair close 
to the fire and let me make you comfortable,”’ 
and, taking four or five blankets from the bed, 
he opened the double folds and bound them 
around me till I resembled nothing in nature 
except a dropsical mummy. ‘There!’’ he con- 
tinued, when he had done the work to his satis- 
faction, if not to mine. ‘Now, if you dare 
cough, sneeze, sniffle, wheeze, or make any 
other influenzical demonstrations, you deserve 
to die of galloping consumption. So the lovely 
dressing-wrapper’s owner showed temper at 
your intrusion, did she ?” 

‘* Not at all,’”’ I indignantly asserted. 

“Thenewhat was all that you were saying 
about a ‘dark tumult,’ and getting into a ‘broil’ 
With her?’’ he questioned, absently. 

“You must listen better, my beetle-headed 
friend,’’ Irejoined. ‘‘I believe I said that her 
eyes are ‘like two stars that rise on the deep 
when dark tumult embroils the night.’ ”’ 

«« And does not that mean that she, in reality, 
was angry, but made her eyes look as if she 
couldn’t say a naughty word. Sammivel, my 
son Sammivel, beware of a woman’s eyes, for 
she makes them tell more falsehoods than 
she’ll ever repent of. They are the levers 
which turn the world, thanks to man’s imbe- 
cile credulity, for she makes them exceedingly 
useful in 

“* Her prosperous art 

When she will play with reason and discourse. 

And well she can persuade’ 
man to do her bidding, with only a pleading 
look from those sparkling eyes, which so fre- 
quently, like dark clouds from which the light- 
ning leaps, shoot mutilation and death for 
him. And Bailey has sensibly warned us that 
those blue ‘eyes which image heayen oft lure 
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to hell.’ May such not be the case with you, 
my friend !’’ 

“‘Amen!’’ I responded, gaily. ‘But there 
is never a fear of that if I make this lovely un- 
known my guide, for her eyes are not of a 
cerulean hue. But why did you pass by the 
lips? Hers are surely worthy of mention, for 
they are like ‘rosebuds peeping out of snow.’”’ 

“Then I would advise you to follow my ex- 


+ ample and pass by them also, for, however 


pretty they may be, you run the risk of being 
frost-bitten in an attempt to cull them. But 
what of her ‘crown of glory?’”’ 

‘Indeed, it is a crown of glory to her, for 
around her sweet face, where ‘dimples, dim- 
ples come and go,’ 

“* As a gloriole sign o’ grace, 
Geldilocks wave, fall, and flow.’” 

“Certainly, or as Jean Ingelow more cor- 

rectly describes it, 
*** With somewhat of the hue that partial fame 

CaljJs auburn, when it shines on heads of heirs, 

But when it flames round brows of younger sons, 

Just red—mere red.’ | 
Well, what comes next? Of course she has 
that ‘excellent thing in woman,’ 

*“* A gentle voice, in tones 
More musical than those the wind 
Elicits from Eolian harp or lute ?’” 

*“‘Yes,’’ lL replied. ‘‘ And now that the de- 
scription is complete, can you not tell me who 
she is?’’ < 

‘Nay, verily,’’ he emphatically responded, 
‘for I have never seen any one who could 
meet such a description. If you have not 
been biased in the portraiture by partiality, 
truly is 

“** All of her that is out of doors most rich! 
If she be furnished with a mind so rare, 
She is alone the Arabian bird,’ 
unless she be 
“‘*The mortal Venus, heart-blood of beauty, 
Love's invisible song,’ 

the divine Helen, of Troy, herself, come back 
to bewitch the world again! I know of no one 
except that Colna-dona who was ever thus 
‘framed in the prodigality of nature.’ But do 
you intend to make a fool of yourself to-night 
about this girl? I shall regret your visit here 
if you do so. Oh! how much longer will men, 
like demented creatures, follow in the train of 
beauty? I am heartily tired seeing my sex 
bowing down in adoration before frizzes, paint, 
flounces, and crinoline. I admire real, unas- 
sisted beauty in woman as I would in fine 
statuary, where, the truer to nature, the more 
attractive is a piece, but in these days every 
pretty face is that of an Olivia to me, as Viola, 
and regarding it, I give my doubtful approval, 
asserting, ‘’tis excellently done if God did all,’ 
and wondering if ‘’twill endure wind and 
weather,’ and Iam justified in my doubt, for 
very seldom do we, in this hodiernal world, 
see that, 





“** Beauty, truly blent, whose red and white 
Nature’s own sweet and cunning hand laid on.’ 
But, nevertheless, each one of you, as you be- 
come lovers, declares that his lady-love is a 

nonpareil of beauty.”’ 

** As you will do also when the little archer’s 
arrows pierce your would-be impregnable 
heart. But what is this?’’ I asked, as a ser- 
vant entering, approached me with a huge 
bowl, containing a dark, steaming liquid. “Is 
this a philter, or do mine enemies wish to de- 
prive the world of a second Socrates, that they 
send me hemlock?’’ 

‘Your enemies don’t bother themselves that 
much about you, so drink fearlessly, for ’tis 
but a sample of ‘the tender ministries of femi- 
nine hands and hospitality.’ It is my mother’s 
King Cureall, the redoubtable boneset, famous 
for its miraculous dealings with young gentle- 
men who mistake the channel of*an unpretend- 
ing creek for an oyster bed, and dive for pearls 
without waterproof clothing,’ he assured me, 
with undisturbed gravity. 

“ And how do you use it? Is it fora bath?” 
I queried, doubtfully regarding the greenish 
preparation. 

‘‘Yes, for the inner man first, and for the 
outer man if the patient prove refractory. 
Why don’t you drink ?’’ he asked, sternly. 

‘“Would you have me scald myself to death 
with it? Itisred hot yet. And, besides, I am 
of temperance inclination, and belong to the 
cold waterarmy. Did you not see me initiated 
a few hours ago?’ I questioned, shivering 
from the bare recollection of the initiatory rite. 

“‘Yes,” he replied, drawing the blankets 
more tightly around me. “But I have also 
noticed that, like too many others, you have 
been only a lukewarm adherent to the cause, 
so your detection would not grieve you very 
much, if it were occasioned by the offer of a 
glass of the ‘superfine.’ But I have none of 
that handy, and hope you will find this teaa 
good substitute. Taste it and see if it is fixed 
to your taste. Don’t mince matters that way, 
but take a good sup. You have stirred it 
enough.” 

Thus urged, I filled my mouth with the 
liquid, but it seemed elastic, and rebounded as 
quickly as an India-rubber ball when thrown 
against a resisting substance. It forced an 
exit from mouth and nostrils, and I strangled, 
sputtered, and panted over the nauseous dose. 

‘‘What’s the matter, Guy? Haven’t you 
become accustomed to such doses, with a wo- 
man for an aunt? Did it burn you? Didn't 
it have enough sugar in it?’ rapidly asked 
Walter, as he sprang to my assistance, and 
pounded and shook me till both of us were 
exhausted. 

‘‘No,”’ I finally gasped, in answer to all his 
questions. ‘“‘And may I obtain forgiveness, 
Clerborn, if Idrink any more of that con— 
abominable stuff till it is sweetened up some.”’ 
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**Certainly you shall not. John,’’ he said, 
energetically, addressing the waiting domestic. 
John, go down and bring some sugar and the 
lemon essence. It is wonderful how a good 
beverage can be spoiled by omitting one or 
two simple ingredients. My mother is not 
generally so forgetful, but everything, of 
course, is at ‘sixes and sevens’ to-day, and you 
must excuse her.’’ 

“Oh, of course!’ I replied, coaxing my po- 
liteness. ‘ But, Clerborn, are you sure that— 
that this mixture is not—tar-water ?” 

“What?” he asked, as if not comprehending 
me. 

““Tar-water,” I repeated, wishing 1 had 
never mentioned it. 

“Why, what in the mischief makes you 
think we would try to give you tar? You are 
not a wagon-wheel,’’ he retorted. 

“No, certainly not, and it’s of no conse- 
quence,’’ I hastened to assure him, as eager to 
get out of a dispute as ever the inimitable Mr. 
Toots was. ‘And I said tar-water, not tar, 
which, if possible, would be even more unpala- 
table than the water, I dare say.”’ 

‘**But what made you think of anything of 
t.2 kind?” he asked, regarding me as if fearful 
tuat my mind was wandering. 

“Nothing, except the probability that there 
had been a mistake made. You know it was 
a family medicine, for Mrs. Jo and Pip acci- 
dentally mixed wine and _ tar-water together, 
and Uncle Pumblechook was very nearly 
strangled to death,’’ I explained. 

Walter comprehended at last, and laughingly 
assured me that there was no need to fear that 
the bowl contained tar-water. ‘It is a simple 
beverage to be used in the first stages of a cold, 
and prepares the way for castor-oil, calomel, 
and ipecac, and senna and salts,” he said. 

“What! do I have to take all that, in addi- 
tion to my plunge,’’ Linnocently asked, feeling 
a vague longing for Aunt Jane to come with 
the savory stews and hoarhound candy with 
which she generally conquered my influenzas. 

‘*Yes, if Lam to be your physieian (and the 
ease has been given into my hands), I advise 
doses of each and all to be given you imme- 
diately after you drink that tea. It is infinitely 
better to have you hors du combat in this way, 
than that your head should joim those which, 
in pale array, deck the walls of Clare Merton’s 
Antioch of coquetry, and whieh, if you would 
but hearken, would, 

“* With dead cheeks, advise thee to desist 

From going on death’s net, whom none resist.’”’ 

‘“‘And who, pray, is Clare Merton, and what 
have I to do with her? Nothing, I know, for 
I am already in love,” asserted, with dignity. 

“The mischief you are! And what Delilah 
has beguiled you to your death ?”’ he moekingly 
questioned. 

“No Delilah at all,” I indignantly main- 
tained. “’Twas a pair of soft brown eyes 
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looking into mine on the train last night that 
made my heart sing its first song of love.’’ 

“And your requiem as well,’’ he rejoined, 
somewhat bitterly. ‘‘I have but just warned 
you against a woman’s eyes.” 

**What is the matter with you, Clerborn? I 
have never heard you speak so censoriously of 
love before,” I interposed, surprised at the 
change which had taken place in him since our 
separation. 

He for a moment hesitated, but at last boldly 
replied :— 

‘No, for when we parted, I was a deluded 
wretch, and imagined that woman is what you 
now esteem her.’’ 

**And what caused the change to come o’er 
the spirit of thy dream?” I asked, lightly, 
fearing he was indulging in histrionism, with 
the role of a misanthrope. 

“T awoke to the knowledge that she upon 
whom my trust was stayed was a ‘ priestess in 
falsehood, deeply learned in all heart-treach- 
ery,’”’ was his frank reply. 

‘* And who was she who has thus deceived 
you?” I queried, leaving the stirring of my tea 
to listen to him with breathless interest. 

‘Your cousin, Mabel Hastings, the ‘meek, 
mountain daisy’ to whom you introduced me 
to last spring.”’ 

If a thunderbolt had fallen before me I could 
not have been more startled. An unwary 
movement of angry astonishment on my part 
precipitated the bowl] of tea to the floor, and 
the simultaneous crash drew my attention for 
the moment to the fragments of china, and 
gaye me time to collect my thoughts before I 
replied :— 

“ What do you mean, Clerborn, by such a 
statement? Do you not recognize that it is 
my place to resent such a charge as you have 
made against my little cousin, than whom no 
woman is more entitled to the chivalric admi- 
ration of Walter Clerborn or his friends ?”’ 

“So you think, mon ami, as will all others, 
till they have had their eyes opened as mine 
have been. I have made no rash statement— 
would to Heaven there had been a doubt of the 
fact !—and I intended that the assertion should 
be a warning, not an offense, toyou. If Mabel 
Hastings could be a heartless coquette, then 
all others are such also. Now leave that 
broken crockery alone, antl try and get a nap 
beforedark. John must have been swallowed 
up in the vortex of preparation below stairs. 
Remain quiet and I will go order a fresh supply 
of tea.’’ 

‘* By your leave, not till you have explained 
yourself to me,’’ I replied, shaking off the hand 
he had lightly placed upon my shoulder. 

‘Tt would be an unkind and useless probing 
of a wound that is not yet healed,’’ he said, in 
a low, deprecating tone. 

‘Nevertheless, I must know all the facts of 
the case, and, if you refuse to give them, it 
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will be a cowardly evasion,” I stoutly per- 
sisted, 

A purple flush quickly suffused his face, 
and, for a moment, his hand was. raised as if 
to strike me, but fell to his side again, as, with 
a reckless laugh, he resumed his seat, and 
replied :— 





“She shall not add ‘insult to injury,’ by de- 
priving me of your friendship, Guy, so I will | 
yield, and acquaint you with the story as far | 
as I can.go. You remember I remained at | 
Ingleside when you were recalled. to the city | 
from your uncle’s?” 

“Yes, you remained there two or three 
weeks, I think,” I said, in reply to his half- 
question, half-remark. 

“Which, with the weeks we had been there 
together, made three months, during which I 
gave myself up into Mabel’s fair hands as ab- 
solutely as ever did a serf to his master. I 
had learned to love her before you left, and to | 
almost worship her when I came home, with 
imbecile credulity hugging to my heart her as- | 
surance that but few weeks should elapse ere a 
‘wee, winsome wife’ should be mine. And, 
yet, searcely had I written my first letter of 
loving remembrancc to her after my return, 
before the post presented to me a daintily, 
cruel little missive from her, which informed 
me that ’twas best to annul the engagement 
into which the summer flirtation had inveigled 
us, sacrificing my pride, which prompted me 
to accept my fate as she had marked it out for 
me. I wrote to her, revealing the depth of the 
agony her words had caused me; but my letter 
was returned unopened, and I heard nothing | 
more from her until late in the summer, when 
I was in the city, and met Park Allston, who 
had, but a few days before, returned from a 
monthly visit to Ingleside and its vicinity, 
where he had been fishing, gunning, and fol- 
lowing his old practice of flirting, his only as- 
sistant in the latter amusement seeming to have 
been your*cousin, Miss Mabel. That he had 
been, as usual, the victor in the little game was 
proclaimed by the ring upon his hand, which 
was easily recognized by me as one she always 
wore, refusing to take it off for me, pleading | 
that she had worn it since the death of her 
mother, whose it had been. He seemed to de- 
light in its possession, and asked me if I recog- 
nized it, and knew what it betokened, For 
angwer, I congratulated him upon obtaining 
the young lady, who, till that moment, in defi- 
ance of all efforts to eject her, had been en- 
throned within my heart, from which she imme- 
diately departed, baptized with my contempt, 
when I found that the making and breaking of 
vows were as nothing to her. Soon after All- 
ston went to Ingleside again, and I learn he is 
practising his profession in the village, so I 
suppose they are married. Now, do you won- 
der that I am bitter towards them all, have 





positively no faith in any of them, and care not 
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enough for any one to know her apart from all 
the rest? Seriously, Guy, if all those girls in 
the other room were brought in, and I com- 
manded to say which was which, I would de- 
clare they were all which, since, so far as I am 
a judge, girls, all the world over, are as much 
alike as two peas, whether they are dressed in 
purple and fine linen or crimson wrappers, 
and I would advise you to have about the same 
regard for them.” 

“‘Keep your advice till I ask for it, and, in 
the meanwhile, take some from me. But, first, 
Park Allston is in Italy, and Mabel is not mar- 
ried, but, aw contraire, if I mistake not, is much 
in need of your presence. As soon as the 
botheration of this wedding is over, or before, 
if possible, cut stakes, and go to Ingleside’’— 

‘‘Never !’”’ interrupted Walter. But unheed- 
ing him, I repeated :— 

‘*Go to Ingleside, and save Mabel from the 
grave to which she is now hastening.” 

““What! is she ill? How—when did you 
learn it?’’ he cried, sharply. 

“That does not concern you, for you do not 
belong to the ‘demented creatures’ you were 
but just now condemning.”’ 

My reply seemed to encourage him to believe 
that I was but jesting, and the painful expres- 
sion of apprehension died out of his face. But 
it was not my intention that he should be re- 
lieved, so I hastened to add :— 

**Clerborn, you and Mabel, in my opinion, 
have both been egregious idiots. There has 
been some mistake ; but of one thing I am cer- 
tain, she never cared for Park Allston, never 
was bound to him in any way. And as for 
the ring, she was wearing it when I was at 
Ingleside in the fall, and told me it had been 
broken during Allston’s visit, that he had car- 
ried it to the city to be mended, and had re- 
turned it to her after the jeweller had repaired 
the injury. - I can also tell you that she was 
looking like a broken lily, was pallid and fra- 
gile, and seemed to have forgotten her merry 
laughter and songs. Tedium vite had hushed 
them te silence. I endeavored to discover the 
fountain of the change, but her reserve baffled 
me. Several days since I received a letter from 
Hal Hastings, in which he told me his sister’s 
health is entirely destroyed, though there are 
no decided symptoms of disease. Take there 
the medical skill which you would have lav- 
ished upon me a while since, and see if you can 
‘minister to a mind diseased’ as well as to a 
bad cold. I’ll wager you will be something 
more than an empiric in such an attempt. As 
I told you before, there must have been some 
mistake or foul play. When I left you at In- 
gleside, I had full belief in her love for you, 
though you had not then toid her of yours for 
her, and I have frequently wondered that the 
result I anticipated did not follow.’’ 

‘‘T would have staked existence itself upon 
her love for me when I parted from her; but I 
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have seen other men deluded to the same ex- 
tent by coquettes, and everything is strong to 
prove her falsity. It is not for me she grieves, 
for I have no hope,” he concluded, with no 
lifting of the gloomy shadoy from his brow. 
“Park Allston is certainly an accomplished 


fuss-maker,”’ said I, answering. ‘I have al- 


ways regarded him as one of those who have 
‘le diable au corps,’ as the French correctly ex- 
press it. He has Dan Marcy’s blood upon his 
soul just as surely as if his hand had inflicted 
the wound which sent the suicide to his grave. 
He first came between Annie Holston and Dan 
with lies, and then taunted the poor fellow till 
reason forsook her throne, and he raised his. 
hand against the hapless life remaining to him. 
The world calls Annie cold and heartless now, 
but from my soul I pity her and you also, upon 
whom sorrow seems trying to have the same 
effect. As Mabel, like Dan, is of a weaker 
temperament, her burden is proving heavier 
than she can bear, though she is supported by 
the strong arm of faith. You know there are 
some hearts which, ‘aloe-like, flower once and 
die.’ Hers is of them, and you, ds well as Park 
Allston, will have to answer for it if she dies,’ 
I concluded, in as impressive a tone as I could 
assume, and strongly inclined to hint darkly at 
suicide for Mabel also, that the picture might 
be as full of warning as possible. 

“T would go this evening ta her if I thought 
as you do; but, no, you are deceiving yourself 
and me,”’ he said, sadly. 

** At least, write to her,’’ I pleaded. 

“‘And have my letter returned unopened, 
as the other was,’’ he rejoined, with bitterness. 


“Park Allston knew more about the first | 


letter than Mabel did, I'll wager,” said I; 


“and since he is not at Ingleside now, the next | 


may be more fortunate.’’ 4 

‘*But what means could he have used to 
array her against me?’ he questioned, ob- 
stinately. 

‘*Ah! there, I confess, you have me at a dis- 
advantage, for I have never been able to take 
an inventory of the different apparatuses in 
his diabolical laboratory of arts, and know not 
how he has contrived to separate you and 
Mabel any more than I know what machine 
he employed in driving Marcy to his death, 
and bardening Annie Holston’s heart against 
the world. But I advise you to learn from 
Mabel as quickly as possible.”’ 

“And, God helping me! your advice shall 
be heeded,” he earnestly responded, after a 
moment’s hesitation. ‘I will write to her 
now.”’ ’ 

“And follow your letter to-morrow,” I 
urged. 

‘Yes, for thes¢ good people will have to ex- 
cuse me from participating in their false gayty 
after to-night, at which time my little sister 
considers my presence necessary to her happi- 
ness, else 1 would start on the sunset train. 


You have completely deprived me of what lit- 
tle endurance I had been enabled to summon 


| for the occasion, and must now make amends 


| by taking my place as much as possible in the 
| entertainment of our guests, and in helping me 
| to depart gracefully.” 

** All of which I will do,” I rejoined, grasp- 
| ing his hand to ratify the compact. “And my 
prayers, like an old shoe, shall be thrown after 
you for luck’s sake.”’ 

“It is to be hoped, then, that you are not of 
the wicked, whose prayers ‘avail nothing.’ 
But you will stay with me to-night and as- 
sume my duties to-morrow, will you not?’’ he 
asked. 

“Yes, but now haste to your letter while I 
sleep off this chill.’’ 

After he was seated at the writing-desk, I 
watched him for some time before I fell asleep, 
| and my sympathies were aroused in his behalf 
as he destroyed page after page of scarcely 
| commenced letters; or, with impatient excla- 

mations, deserted his task and strode excitedly 
| to and froin the room, finally to settle down 
| to another attempt, even less satisfactory. 

“Tsay, Clerborn, do you see any ‘demented 
creatures’ in your neighborhood?” 1 asked, 
| drowsily, after being awakened from a light 
doze by one of his impatient ejaculations and 
movements. 

“* Telum imbelle sine ictu,’? commented Walter. 

‘“‘Which, being interpreted, meaneth, ‘Ce 
monde est plein de fous,’ and I believe the asser- 
tion had particular reference to those who, like 
Achilles, boast of invulnerability, and die of 
| a wound at last,” I retorted. 

His pen was now rapidly passing over the 
| paper, and he did not trouble himself to reply, 
so at last, when I saw he had reached the third 

age of a large sheet without a hesitation, I 
| decided his true love had now a fine chance to 
| run smoothly, and composed myself to sleep 
| and dreams, in which I rehearsed the wedding, 
| 








and met ma belle in the evening crowd. 
(Conclusion next mofith. ) 
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THERE’S LOVE AND LIGHT ABOUT US. 


BY W. BRUNTON. 








CHEER up, sad hearts, ‘tis not all dark 
That broods upon our morning ; 

Above us sings the heavenly lark, 
And sweetest light is dawning. 

For all our grief, there’s sweet relief, 
Tho’ all the world may doubt us; 

Oh, never fear, the day is near, 
There’s love and light about us! 


There’s love for thee, sad, waiting heart ; 
There’s light for thee, dark sorrow ; 
And love and light shall joy impart, 
And cheer the coming morrow ; 
Then look above, and see the love 
That shines as day without us; 
Yes, look and see, that wide and free, 





There’s:love and light about us! 
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THE STORY OF A GIRL 
WHO WOULD NOT BE A DUCHESS. 





Paris, November 8th, 1867. 
My DEAR Fanny: Every day of the week, 
and every hour of the day, am I tempted to 
tell Mrs. Follingsby that I can stand the fa- 
tigue and the thousand and one petty annoy- 
ances which are attendant upon the positior of 


! 
} 





| seen Miss Mary? I think not, so my next let- 
| ter will be devoted entirely to a description of 
her ‘and her charming mamma. Write to me 


| often, tell me all about my school children, 


beg Nelly Graham to use for good the great 
influence she has over the other children, and 
with much love for yourself, dear Fanny, be- 


; lieve me, always affectionately, 


lady’s companion no longer, and to set sail | 


for my dear old home in Connecticut. 
the thought of how changed that home would 
be restrains me. You know, dear friend, how, 
ever since my dear mother’s death, my only 
wish and thought was to make my father feel 
that, though no one could take her place, he 
had still left him a daughter who loved him 
most dearly and devotedly. How quickly and 
peacefully the days passed! how I grew to 
love the old house, once my grandfather’s! 
how, after a little while, I ceased to regret 
that I had made John believe that I could 
never love him enough to leave my father for 
him! how, when years had passed, and John 
brought home his bride—a young, blooming 
girl of eighteen—I looked at her without envy, 
and on going to meet my father on his return 
from the city that evening, felt in my utmost 
heart that I had made no sacrifice in choosing 
him, and thanked God that my lines had fallen 
in such pleasant places! All this you know, 
but you cannot know, and I cannot tell you, 
what a terrible surprise it was to me when my 
father told me that he would soon bring home 
a wife—a Christian lady, he said, who would 
brighten his home for him, and be a mother to 
me. Irefused to believe him. I told him it 
was cruel to jest on such a sacred subject ; that 
his home needed no stranger to brighten it; 
that it was filled already with every loving 
care, and I laughed aloud when he tried to 
calm me by repeating over and over again, 
why, she has promised, child, to be a mother 
toyou. A mothertome! A woman of thirty- 
five! A few weeks after this, my father was 
married, and I, after bidding a loving farewell 
to my old home, sailed for Europe as Mrs. Fol- 
lingsby’s companion. We landed at Liverpool, 
took the first train for London, and arrived at 
that greatest of great cities that same night. 
1 longed for the morning to come, as weary and 
tired as I was, and could not sleep for thinking 
of the sights I was to see on the morrow. Well, 
friend, early in the morning we started out and 
drove to —— Brown's, where we spent the 
morning in buying a hat. Returned to the 
hotel, took a hurried lunch, left by the evening 
train for Dover, crossed the channel, and ar- 
rived early the next morning in Paris. “It is 
not the season in London,” Miss Mary Fol- 
lingsby said. ‘*' There was nothing to be seen. 
No one was in town; but we will return in 
May,”’ she added, turning to me, “and then 
you will really see London.”” Have you ever 


Then | 


: 


Your friend, MARIA DouGLas. 
, Paris, Dec. 3d, 1867. 
DEAR FANNY: Miss Mary is a beauty. Her 
forehead is as white as snow, her cheeks as 


, blooming as roses, her lips as red as cherries, 


her mouth is filled with the smallest and whites* 
of teeth, and her eyes are sometimes blue, and 
very often gray, fringed with long dark lashes. 
Her hands and feet would serve as models, 
and of course her waist measures only eighteen 
inches. Who ever heard of a well brought up 
aristocratic young American girl, who did not 
have a waist of eighteen inches? Miss Mary 
dresses beautifully ; wears loves of bonnets, 
high-heeled boots, and the inevitable pannier. 
She is very clever, very good-hearted, and very 


# lovable; is a great belle; has princes, counts, 


barons, and a host of other impecunious indi- 
viduals at her feet, and is very much in love 
with young Tom Brown, who is sitting in his 
office in New York, waiting with what patience 
he can muster for the brief which never comes. 
Miss Mary has been forbidden most positively, 
by both papa and mamma, to even think of 
Tom, and consequently thinks of him all the 
time. 

Mamma is a well-preserved little lady, of 
forty-five, powders her hair, and is Miss Mary’s 
most ardent admirer and obedient slave in all 
matters, except one. To be the mother of a 
princess or a duchess is the ambition of her 
life, and she «ill say spiteful things of Tom 
Brown. All some lucky fellow has to do is to 
furnish the title and he will be furnished in 
return with a most charming young wife, and 
a bank book of no inconsiderable dimensions. 


Dee. 5th. 
On entering the drawing-room the other day 
I found Miss Mary in tears, and Mrs. Follingsby 
walking the floor in a great state of excitement. 


“T am very glad to see you, Miss Douglas,”’ 


| said she. 


“Pray, be seated, and perhaps you 
may be able to make this young lady hear rea- 


/son. I have just received a letter from the 
| Duke de Foley, one of the most distinguished 


| Mary Follingsby.”’ 


noblemen of Italy, asking my permission to 
pay his addresses to my daughter, and she, 
instead of seizing eagerly this opportunity of 
being made a duchess, declares that unless she 
can marry Tom Brown she prefers remaining 
“T won’t marry him, 

here broke in Miss Mary, before I had time to 
answer. “T hate him! He is old and ugly, 
and wears a wig, and has no teeth, if he is a 
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duke,’’ and so saying, Miss Mary rushed from 
the room, leaving her mamma speechless from 
rage and disappointment. What shall I say? 
I asked myself, hopelessly. I had no idea, in 


accepting the position of lady’s companion, | 
that I should be asked ta give an opinion on | 


matters pertaining to love and matrimony. 
What do I, an old maid, know of love and 
inarriage? John was my one lover, and my 
father was dearer to me than he. Of course, 
my sympathies are with Tom Brown. Why 
should Miss Mary marry a duke, if she loves 
Tom? and so I ventured to say to Mrs. Fol- 
lingsby, who answered me sharply that she 
thought 1 had some common sense, and that I 
was certainly old enough to know better. ‘I 
suppose I am,” I murmured, to which she 
vouchsafed no reply; but after ringing the 
bell and ordering her carriage for the opera, 
left the room. 
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and wish to apologize to him for my rudeness.” 
Mamma was delighted, kissed her daughter, 
said she knew her pet would end by hearing 
reason, and would be guided by her. Was not 
her darling’s happiness her first thought? 
Would she wish her dearest todo anything but 
what was for her happiness, etc. etc.? To.all 


| this I listened, wondering why this sudden 
| change, and feeling very sorrow for Tom 


| Brown. 


Miss Mary sat at her mother’s feet, a 


| perfect picture of submission, goodness, and 


I shall come home, friend. I | 


have never lived with fashionable people, and | 


I don’t understand them. I think of you most 
longingly. Do write me long, chatty letters. 
Yours, affectionately, Marra DovuaGias. 


Pants, January 4th, 1868. 

DEAR Fanny: The ducal war still rages 
fiercely. Papa Follingsby has been telegraphed 
for, and Miss Mary is under surveillance. Poor 
Miss Mary! Her cheeks are a trifle paler, and 
her eyes are not as bright as they were wont to 
be. She rushed into my room a few moments 
ago, crying out triumphantly, ‘I have done it, 
Miss Douglas! I said I’d do it, and I’ve done 
it! I met him in the Champs Elfsées, and 
turned my back upon him. How angry he 
looked !"’ and the merry laugh I had not heard 
for days broke from her most heartily. ‘‘Who 
looked angry? Upon whom did you turn your 
back? O Miss Mary! not upon the duke?” 
said I, and before I knew what I was doing I 
was laughing with her. ‘ Yes, I did,” she an- 
swered, ‘‘and I posted a letter to Tom, telling 


him to come to me, if he had to pawn his watch | 


and chain to do it." ‘“‘ Yoy were very wrong,” 
said I, severely, ‘“‘and 1 shall consider it my 
duty to tell your mamma what you have done.”’ 
Iter only answer was to wink at me. I was so 
shocked I knew not what todo. I don’t think 
lL had ever seen any one wink before. You 
know it was not the fashion when we were 
young. 
Lovingly yours, Maria Dovucias. 
Paris, February 14th, 1868. 
Dear Fanny: Never did I make a greater 
mistake than when I accepted the position of 
lady’s companion to Mrs. Follingsby. That 
lady told me this morning, in the iciest of tones, 
that she would prefer my returning to America, 
as soon as I could make my arrangements to 
do so. Four days ago Miss Mary kissed her 
mamma, and said: ‘‘Send to the duke to come 
to us this evening. I have been very naughty, 





} 


slander me so? 


| 
| 


| 





obedience ; and I heard her whisper to her 
gratified mamma that whatever she wished 
was certain to be ‘wisest, virtuousest, dis- 
creetest, best.’’ I went to my room, shut the 
door, put my feet on ihe fender, and thought 
how nice it was to be young, and how comfort- 
able to have no will of one’s own. Evening 
came. We were all assembled in the drawing- 
room; the duke was standing near the door, 
waiting with the impatience of youth (he’s 
sixty-seven) for Miss Mary to enter. Mrs. 


| Follingsby’s face was wreathed with smiles. 


After a few moments’ waiting, Mrs. F. re- 
quested me to tell Miss Mary that his grace 


@ the duke had arrived, and was waiting for her 


I went to Miss Mary’s 
room ; she was not there. I searched for her 
everywhere without success. I returned to the 
drawing-room, and said: ‘‘ Miss Mary is not in 
her room ; indeed, I do not think she is in the 
house.”” ‘O Miss Douglas! how dare you 
Here I am, and ‘Pom Brown, 
too.” In walked the pair; and Tom, in a voice 
that trembled in spite of himself, announced 
that he had arrived in Paris the day before, 
and had married Miss Mary that afternoon at 
the house of the American minister. I have 
become sadly demoralized, Fanny, for I was 
not as shocked as I ought to have been, and, 
instead of scolding Miss Mary, kissed her, and 
shook hands with Tom Brown. I was soon 
brought to my senses, however, by Mrs. Fol- 
lingsby ordering Miss Mary and her Tom to 
leave her presence. The duke managed to 
gasp something that sounded very much like 
swearing, and hobbled from the room. Mrs. 
Follingsby declares she will never forgive 
her daughter for not consenting to be made a 
duchess. The poor children sail for America 
next week, and I go with them. Tom returns 
to his office, and as Miss Mary declares that 
she cannot possibly get along without me, I 
am very glad to believe her, and am to be her 
hoysekeeper, and, as she says, her best and 
most valued friend. In the meantime, believe 
me, Yours ever, MARIA DOUGLAS. 


in the drawing-room. 


<—eoa> 





LAZINESS grows on people ; it begins in cob- 
webs, and ends in iron chains. The more 


business a man has to do, the more he is able 
to accomplish, for he learns to economize his 
time.—Judge Hall. 
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MISS FORSYTHE. 


BY G. B. 





Every county has its wishing well. Mr. 
Paul and Margaret Forsythe started for St. 
Cuthbert’s. Mr. Paul had fully made up his 
mind to ask his beautiful companion that after- 
noon to become his wife. She had the rich 
bloom of a brilliant brunette, sparkling teeth, 
a sweet, curved mouth, with suggestions of 
pride ; eyes dark, with subdued lights, capable 
of changing to voleanic flashes. Her form was 
slight, rounded and queenly in its carriage. 

Miss Forsythe took the reins from Mr, Paul’s 
grasp. ‘As a child, I frequently drove my 
grandpapa. Let me try now; I Have not for- 
gotten.’”’ 

“There are some things which I haye not 
forgotten,’”’ he said, slowly. ‘The night of 
Lady Eveline’s ball is one.’ He opened a 
note-book, and drew thence the withered pe- 
tals of a yellow jessamine. 

Margaret Forsythe did not color; there was 
not the slightest approach to — her counte- 
nance. Her natural bloom sffone there—no- 
thing more. 
in Lady Eveline Howe’s conservatory the night 
of the ball; herself under the bough of a fra- 
grant oleander, toying with the loose jessa- 
mine vine flaunting from its lattice. She had 
broken off a flower. 
his hand for it. She had given it to him. All 
the evening he had retained it; there it was 
now in his note-book, carefully cherished with- 
in its leaves. 

Miss Forsythe had flirted with a great many 
men. Stern politicians had bowed captive to 
her charms—not of mere personal beauty, but 
combined with graces of intellect. Gray-haired 
men, who had drunk deeply at the world’s 
fountains, turned to seek the witchery of her 
glances. ‘‘Her heart remained-untouched,”’ 
society said, and generously added: ‘ But 
there still was the wood with crooked sticks.”’ 
Margaret Forsythe had already entered on her 
thirtieth birthday ; never had she been more 
entrancing. The sweet impulsiveness of girl- 
hood vanished ; there had come in its stead a 
subdued joy and vivacity. She charmed more 
than ever, because, as her inherent faculties 
ripened, it became more and more manifest 
that the foundation of her character was reyer- 
ence and truth. 

Mr. Paul, unhappily for himself, was unap- 
preciative of these two phases in her combina- 
tion. He liked her, because the hours never 
rolled wearily when she was present. She was 
sunshine, even to the worldling. He admired 
her for her beauty, and then she was perfectly 
well-bred, with a dash of good, honest loving- 
heartedness, not always inseparable from good- 
breeding. Lastly, he loved her, because one 


could be proud of her as a wife, and rest per- | 


Mr. Paul had held out | : : a 
; : | won’t suffer me to touch one of his treasures. 


fectly content in trusting his happiness to her, 
knowing that to any one whom she honored 
with her hand she would be loving, faithful 
—always charming. 

St. Cuthbert’s was reached by a drive through 
a pleasant bit of woodland, the property of 
Robert St. Albans. Midway in these woods 
stood an oak, the huge trunk of which had 
been cleft in twain by a recent severe thunder- 
storm. Miss Forsythe drew the rein as they 
approached it; then she bowed, and blushed, 
and would have driven on, for at that moment 
Mr. St. Albans issued from beneath one of the 
low, far-spreading branches. 

‘*A sorry disaster this,’’ he said, pointing to 
the riven trunk ; ‘‘the king of my bit of wood- 
land, I used to imagine as a boy that the 
Hamadryades and the Fauns held high revelry 





Yet she recalled vividly a scene | 





here in the moonlight ; now, I fear, the fairy 
brood will quit such an unsightly demesne.”’ 

“But you are beholding it by searching day- 
light, which your fairies never do. I will vouch 
for its picturesque appearance by moonlight. 
But if your fastidious eye is offended, Mr. St. 
Albans, bring a vine, and let it trail, and twine, 
and cover this gaping wound.” 

‘You shall choose and plant it then, Miss 
Forsythe—if you will.” 

“It wouid not thrive at my planting. My 
poor rosebushes, violets, and ivys all die on my 
hands. Old Martin, the gard@ner, positively 


‘‘Nevertheless, you shall assist in bringing 
back my Hamadryades and Fauns."’ 

A soft patter of rain sounded on the leaves. 

‘*A brisk shower is pending,’’ Mr. Paul said. 
‘*Shall we drive back, and start anew when the 
rain is over? It will prove but a mere passing 
summer shower, and its effects will but enhance 
the pleasure of driving.’’ 

“The clouds are gathering dark and heavy. 
You will find your prognostications of a gentle 
summer shower disappointed, Mr. Paul. Even 
now the sky is becoming quite overcast. 
Through this road,” pointing to a diverging 
one on the left, “is a short cut to my house, 
the doors of which are most cordially open to 
you. If you will drive fast, you will save Miss 
Forsythe a wetting.” 

The whole face of the heavens had changed. 
For the comfort of his fair companion, Mr. 
Paul could do no less than drive Miss Forsythe 
to his rival’s house. He bit his lip fiercely, to 
restrain the vexation and chagrin which had 
well-nigh overmastered him. 

**T will rejoin you almost immediately,’’ Mr. 
St. Albans called out, as they turned the horses 
down the road. 

‘* Ay, ay! no doubt of if,’’ Mr. Paul inwardly 
ejaculated, writhing with impatience. They 
dashed into the court-yard just as the rain be- 
gan to descend furiously. 

The servants in the area, seeing a lady and 
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gentleman pass through the gates, hurried out 
with dreadnaughts and umbrellas. Miss For- 
sythe escaped into the house, flushed, laugh- 
ing, with a shower of raindrops glistening on 
her beautiful hair. 

“Thanks to your energetic driving, we have 
surmounted the danger of drowning,’’ Miss 
Forsythe said, as Mr. Paul joined her at the 
window, where she stood watching the rain as 
it came down in torrents. ‘‘ But what has be- 
come of our kind host? Is he housed yet? 
There was, I know, a still shorter cut by a 
footpath, and heavily shaded by arching 
boughs. I trust he has escaped as lightly as 
we have done, Mr. Paul.”’ 

Just then the cheery tones of the master of 
the house were’audible in the hall below. He 
sprang lightly up the staircase, and came for- 
ward to greet them. 
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‘“‘Your kind hospitality has stood us in sore | 


need,” Margaret said, graciously, but with an 
almost imperceptible veil of shyness. 

““My house is honored, Miss Forsythe. I 
feel very friendly toward that dark, ominous 
cloud, which made it imperative that you should 
seek shelter here.’”” He touched the cord of 
the bell as he spoke. A footman appeared. 
“Let there be some refreshments served in the 
blue room.’’ 

“Yes, sir,’’ the man said, touching his fore- 
head, and disappeared. 


| table. 


Mr. Paul was carelessly turning over the 
| sake of pleasing man, talking tohim and teach- 


visiting cards heaped upon the centre-table. 
One card, heavier than the rest, fell out edge- 
ways from his hand. It was a photograph of 
Miss Forsythe—a very fine picture, delicately 
colored, and very highly finished. 

“That Is very good,"’ he said, aloud. 

“At what are you looking?” Miss Forsythe 
asked, pausing in her conversation with St. 
Albans. 

‘* At you—or your picture, rather.”’ 

Mr. St. Albans looked guilty. He met Miss 
Forsythe’s inquiring glance laughingly. 

‘“‘That should not be there,’’ he said. ‘I 
beg your pardon, Miss Forsythe. I purloined 
it from an album on your mother’s table. I 
was assisted in the theft.” 

‘By whom, pray ?’’ Margaret asked, coloring. 

‘Your little sister Edith. I made up a sor- 
rowful face for the benefit of her sympathetic 
blue eyes, stating how much, how very much I 
should like to have it. ‘Sister Margaret has 
more. Take it, sir. Do take it. Margaret 
won't care,’ my little ally said, almost a tremor 
in her voice. Does sister Margaret care? 
Won’t she allow me to retain it peaceably?” 

‘Tt was obtained on the strength of an im- 
position—poor Edith !—and should be forfeited, 
sir,’’ Margaret said, arehly. 

“No, it was not, indeed,’’ he said, earnestly, 
bending his grave, brown eyes upon her lovely 
face. 

“Refreshments are served,"’ the footman 











said at the door, holding it open for them to 
pass out. 

There were delicious grapes, apricots, cher- 
ries, and pears; tempting squares of delicate 
sponge cake ; adish composed of dried grapes, 
figs, hazel-nuts, and sweet almonds; light 
Rhine wines for Miss Forsythe, with heavier 
ones for the gentlemen. 

They were very merry—at least, St. Albans 
and Margaret. Mr. Paul looked at the clouds 
from time to time. The rain beat furiously 
against the panes of glass. 

“You must make a day of it here, Mr. 
Paul,’ St. Albans said, at last. ‘‘ Make 
up your mind to that, and discontinue your 
watch of the clouds. Let me fill your glass.” 

Mr. Paul shook off his moody humor, and 
joined in the gayety. 

“T have added to my collection of coins. 
You will be pleased to see them, Mr. Paul, I 
know,’’ St. Albans said, as they rose from the 
He led the way to the library, and un- 
locked his cabinets. Mr. Paul, himself a con- 
noisseur, became eagerly engaged among them, 
forgetful of self and forgetful of—Miss For- 
sythe. . 

Mr. St. Albans drew Margaret to a window 
overlooking the lawn. ‘‘ Ruskin says, ‘It is 
strange how little in general people know about 
the sky,’ ”’ he said, looking up at the dark rifts 
hurrying overhead, ‘‘‘it being the part of crea- 
tion in which nature has done more for the 
ing him, than in any other of her works.’ ”’ 

“If people would read his works more, Mr. 
Ruskin would have slight cause for ever re- 
peating again what you have just quoted,”’ 
Miss Forsythe said. ‘I see ‘Stones of Venice’ 
ranged there.”’ 

“Yes, that shelf is devoted to Ruskin’s 
works. Many of the volumes are lent. All of 
my books are at your service, Miss Forsythe.” 
He had noticed the pleased satisfaction in her 
face as her eyes roamed over his well-filled 
book-eases. 

‘*T should like to read some of those solid 
looking volumes. I like novels, too, first-class 
ones.”’ 

‘Some of the very best of so-called first-class 
novels are from the pen of your sex, Miss 
Margaret.”’ 

She was too eagerly interested to notice his 
use of her Christian name. He marked this, 
and smiled—a pleased, absorbed smile. 

Mr. Paul had retreated to an open drawer at 
the far end of the apartment. His fingers and 
eyes were sufficiently occupied. 

“Tt must be here, in this house, that you 
read my volumes, Margaret,’’ St. Albans said. 

She raised a swift, puzzled glance to his 
face, her eyes sank, a slow color crimsoned 
her temples. 

“The cords binding me to happiness lie in 
your white hand. Will you come to me? 
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Come to this house and be my wife, Mar- 
giret ?”’ 

She trembled, as with gentle force he made 
her meet his glance. He gazed for one mo- 
ment into her shy, beautiful eyes, and left a 
kiss on their fringed lids. ‘‘God has blessed 





me, indeed,” he said. ‘‘O Margaret, my darl- | 
ing! my wife!’ He wheeled a crimson chair | 


to her side and placed her in it. He did not 
speak to her again immediately, but gave her 
time to recover herself. 

Still the rain poured in torrents. Some one 
knocked at the library door. It seemed as if 


St. Albans found it impossible to leave Mar- | 


garet’s side. 

**Come in!’’ he said, loudly. 

The handle yielded and _ his, housekeeper 
stood on the threshold. 

‘* At what hour will you order dinner, sir?” 

‘‘The usual one—six o’clock.”’ 

‘Yes, sir. The pointers have come, sir.’’ 

“Indeed! In all this rain?’’ 

‘‘They came in the covered cart. Fine-look- 
ing animals, sir.’’ 

‘‘Where are they now?” 

‘*On the back porch, sir.’’ 


‘“We will go immediately and have a look | 
at them. Come, Miss Forsythe. They have | 


been well trained to stop and point out the 
game. Mr. Paul!’’ he shouted, to that absorbed 
gentleman, “my dogs have come! Those I 
pointed out to you at Erwin's!”’ 

“‘Oh, go along with your dogs, St. Albans!” 
Mr. Paul exclaimed, ruefully, at being dis- 
turbed. / 

Margaret and St. Albans left the room to- 
gether. There was a break in the clouds as 
they stepped upon the porch. It was quite 
dry, being well protected from storms, A 
dense vine clung to the close lattice-work. 
The rain came down now in gentle intermittent 
showers. 

‘** You don’t like dogs, Lsee,’’ Mr. St. Albans 
said to Margaret. 

‘‘ Not that style,” she said, laughingly. 

“You will change your mind after I have 
taken you out hunting a few times.’’ 

Just then a glorious flood of sunshine illumi- 
nated the porch. Millions of raindrops hung 
flashing from vine and tree. Margaret’s lips 
parted with delight. 

‘“‘What a delicious wet coolness there is 
now!’’ she said, flinging wide the porch door. 
The remaining clouds were heaped together 
and rolling away tothe west. ‘‘I must go and 
wake up Mr. Paul.’ 

‘“Why so?” Mr. St. Albans asked. 

‘‘He must drive me home. Will you give 
immediate orders about the horses?” 

‘There is dinner in two hours. I can’t let 
you go until afterward.” 

‘* But I must,’’ she pleaded. ‘Mamma will 
have been anxious, and Edith, 1 know, will 


have her dear little nose flattened on the win- 
| dow-panes, watching for my return.’’ 

‘“‘T want to take you to them myself.’ 

‘*But you can’t,”’ she said, blushingly. 

“T know it. Mr. Paul, I suppose, must 
drive you this time.” He let her go into the 
library alone. 

St. Albans gave orders that Miss Forsythe+s 
' hat and mantle should be carried into the 
library to her. He saw that there was added 
to them a warm shawl. Margaret came out 
into the hall ready equipped. Mr. Paul was 
at her side, drawing on his gloves. 

“He is present in the body, but absent in 
| spirit,’’ Margaret archly said, pointing back to 
| the room containing the coins. 
| What a rare collection, St. Albans!” Mr. 
| Paul remarked. 


| ‘JT am delighted that you have been so much 
| taken up with them,’’ Mr. St. Albans said, his 
own face shining with supreme satisfaction. 
Margaret turned her glowing cheek away. 
| Mr. St. Albans followed them down the 
| gravel walk, and stood by while Mr. Paul as- 
| sisted Margaret into the carriage. He bowed 
low over her hand in bidding her good-by, then 
they drove away. 

A beautiful breeze sprang up. Mr. Paul 
appeared in fine spirits. Miss Forsythe was 
not as animated by far. He liked her better 
in these soft, half-pensive moods, particularly 
on the present occasion, as he fancied it would 
lead easier to his declaration. 

“Who is it,” he asked, “that has said he 
would like to spend life in one long drive with 
a pretty girl at his side? Perhaps you can 
correct me in the rendering of the statement.”’ 

“In neither way can I assist you,’’ Miss 
| Forsythe replied. ‘‘Ido not know who said it, 
or how it was said, but where are you driving 
to, Mr. Paul? This is certainly the wrong 
road.” 

“IT beg your pardon! Iam not driving you 
| 
| 








directly home, but am making a slight detour 
in order to pass the wishing well. I had a 
fancy you should go there with me to-day, and 
I find I cannot disappoint myself. If you will 
| look, you can just see its rough stones there in 
| the distance between those interlaced boughs.’ 
In another moment they had reached it. Mr. 
Paul sprang out. “Let me assist you,” he 
said. ‘ 
After he had tied the horses, he joined Miss 
| Forsythe at the well. He drew from his pocket 
a velvet case, in which was a small silver 
flagon. 
‘*A week from to-day,’’ he said, in a deep, 
| concentrated voice, ‘I sail for Europe. I 
| wanted you to drink to a bon voyage across the 
| Atlantic, in the waters of this well. Will you 
do this for me, Miss Forsythe?” . 
| “Tt will give me much pleasure, Mr. Paul, 
to aceede to your request. I only wish there 
were more of your friends here to join me.” 
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He bit his lips as though annoyed. He filled 
the flagon to its rim, and handed it to Margaret. 
She graciously quaffed the water, saying, with 
inimitable kindness :— 

**A bon voyage to my friend Mr. Paul.” 

A dark flush glowed on his cheek. ‘‘ Will 
you give me something more than good wishes 
to carry with me?’’ he asked, in a low voice, 
retaining the hand which gave him back the | 
flagon. ‘The promise of being my wife when 
again I touch these-shores’’”’ 

“Impossible, Mr. Paul; quite impossible,” 
Margaret said, with almost a shocked air. 

“Give me, at least, a little hope to be happy 
on,” he pleaded. 

“Indeed I cannot. Really, Mr. Paul, we 
had better not pursue this subject.”’ 

‘““May I put one inquiry? Do you love 
another?” 

“I do,” Margaret said, her voice and eyes | 
clear and steady, but her face burning with | 
blushes. Never had she looked more beau- 
tiful. 

“Are you engaged to Mr. St. Albans?” Mr. 
Paul said, setting his teeth. 

“Tam,” Miss Forsythe said, coully. “Now 
that you have had so little hesitation in ques- | 
tioning me, Mr. Paul, may I put one to you? 
When are you going to untie those horses and | 
drive'me home ?’’ 

“O Margaret! then I am to go away without 
one ray of hope. You cannot now give me one 
faint gleam ?”’ 

“No, Mr. Paul, I cannot,”’ Miss Forsythe | 
said, her voice and eye relenting at his changed, 
distressed countenance. 

He walked slowly towards the horses, un- 
fastened them, and gravely assisted her to her | 
seat. He drove her briskly home; his lips 
were firmly compressed, his face somewhat 
pale. He held out his hand to her at her 
mother’s door. 

““Good-by, and God: bless you!” he said, 
. earnestly. 

She put both of her hands within his. “We | 
will be always friends, Mr. Paul.” Margaret's 
voice was quite steady. , 

Hie stooped and kissed the hands he held, | 
bowed, and was gone. 

“What a fool I am over coins!” he said to 
himself, as he once more took the reins. “I 
might have saved making an ass of myself if I 
had been wide awake to what was going on 
between them during the storm.” 

Mr. Paul shook the reins, driving rapidly | 
away. In the opposite direction a horseman 
rode leisurely along, and fastened his steed in 
front of Mrs. Forsythe’s handsome residence. 
It was Mr. St. Albans. 
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vain, the angry, the glutton, are all lost in the 


‘ ‘ | 
THe ambitious, the covetous, the proud, the | 
character of the well-bred man. 


| is altogether truthful. 


TRUTH IN A HOUSEHOLD. 

Miss MARTINEAU truly observes that of all 
happy households, that is the happiest where 
falsehood is never thought of. All peace is 
broken up when once it appears that there isa 
liar in the house. All comfort is gone when 
suspicion has once entered; when there must 


| be reserve in talk, and reservation in belief. 


Anxious parents, who are aware of the pains 
of suspicion, will place generous confidence in 
their children, and receive what they say freely, 
unless there is strong reason to distrust the 
truth of any one. If such an occasion should 
unhappily arise, they must keep the suspicion 
from spreading as long as possible, and avoid 
disgracing their poor child, while there is any 
chance of his cure by their confidential assist- 
ance. He should have their pity aud assiduous 
help, as if he were suffering from some disgust- 
ing bodily disorder. If he can be cured, he 
will become duly grateful for the treatment. 
If the endeavor fail, means must, of course, be 


| taken to prevent his example doing harm. 


I fear that from some cause or other there 
are but few large families where every member 
Some, who are not 
morally guilty, are intellectually incapable of 


| accuracy. But where all are so organized and 
| so trained as-to be wholly réliable in act and 
| word, they are a light to all eyes, and a joy to 
| all hearts. 
| are a point of general reliance; and they are 
| privately blessed, within and without. With- 


They are a public benefit, for they 


out, their life is made easy by universal) trust ; 


| and within their home and their hearts, they 
| have the security of rectitude and the gladness 
| of innocence. 


If we do but invoke wisdom, 
she will-come, and multiply such homes in our 
land. 


a 


ENGAGING MANNERS. 
THERE are a thousand engaging ways, which 
every person may put on, without running the 
risk of being deemed either affected or foppish. 


_ The sweet smile ; the quiet, cordial bow; the 


earnest movement in addressing a friend, or 
more especially a stranger, who may be recom- 
mended to us; the graceful attention which is 
so captivating when united with self-posses- 
sion, these will insure us the good regards of 
all. There is a certain softness of manner 
which should be cultivated, and which, in 
either man or woman, adds a charm that is 
even more irresistible than beauty. 


——_———_ >= 


> 


LEARN the value of a man’s words and ex- 
pressions, and you know him. Each man has 
a measure of his own for everything; this he 
offers you inadvertently in his words. He who 
has a superlative for everything, wants a mea- 
sure for the great or small. 
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PAPER FLOWERS. 
TULIP. 

Materials.—Gold-colored and light green tissue- 
paper, good white letter-paper, blue-green unglazed 
paper, fresh green glazed paper, flower-wire, ete. 

THE tulip requires six. petals of gold-colored 
tissue-paper, which must all be ef the same 
size. The purple-red coloring at the under 
points of the petals is given by painting them 
with .a small paint-brush with a mixture of 
carmine and vermilion. This must be very 
lightly done, and a few strokes will be suffi- 
cient. When the color is sufficiently spread 
and quite dry, each petal is folded along the 
middle, and the fold then laid on in a very 
narrow fold, and this being firmly rubbed down 
with the nail, gives the fine lines required, 





which will be seen when the paper is unfolded. 
Then a small, slightly-curled edge is given by 
the help of a knitting-needle, over which the 
paper may be rounded. 

The six petals are placed in two circles, re- 





versed and joined to the pistil, surrounded by | 
dark stamens. The pistil consists of a bunch | 


of wadding of an oval shape, covered with 
green tissue-paper, and fastened with gold- 
colored silk threads, stretched over crosswise. 
It is advisable to purchase the stamens, as they 
are very troublesome to make. 

The wire must have tissue-paper twisted 
around it. ' ; 

The green leaves are four inches long and 


an inch and a quarter broad in the middle. and 


are made with unglazed blue-green paper. A 
very strong mark with a knitting-needle gives 
the middle vein. The petals should, if possi- 
ble, be cut from those of a natural flower. In 
making flowers, the patterns of each part should 
be saved, with the name written on, so that the 
flower may be made at any season. 


LILY OF THE VALLEY. 

Take a strip of good white letter-paper, 
three-quarters of an inch broad and the length 
desired ; cut one side edge in little scallops, 
and lay the end around a pencil (not too thick), 
and cut the paper away so far as to leave two 
very narrow edges to gum over each other. 
The pencil must be then carefully removed ; 
then, previously to twisting the smooth edge 





together of this little round to form a bell, the 
little tuft of stamens must be laid inside. For 
the latter take a very fine little bit of wire, 
with green paper twisted around ii, and little 
grains of gold-colored sand gummed on them ; 
take the end of the pencil and mould the little 
bells into shape, and bend the little scallops 
outwards. The buds consist of little balls of 
paper twisted together; the smallest of these 
must be made of light green, the rest of white 
tissue-paper. For the leaves, use fresh green 
glazed paper ; they are about four inches long 
and an inch and a half broad in, the middle. 
For the veins, take a knitting-needle, and make 
close marks lengthwise over the surface of the 
leaves. 
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PASSEMENTERIE BORDER, | number of stitches in each row till the figure 
In the broad border, Fig. 1, the arabesques | is the required size, Figs. 2, 3, and 4 show the 
are of silk cord; the other smaller figures are | other figures in full size, and also the mode of 


Fig. 1. 





worked in crochet with netting silk, and sewn | execution. The wrong side of the crochet is 
to the cord according to illustration. ‘The the right side of the work. In Fig. 2 the form 
Fig. 2 | of the leaf is produced by working a row of 
double on a foundation chain, and arranging 


Fig. 4 








this in the required form, catching up the loops 
at the point and at the stalk of the leaf. Fig. 
| 4 is also worked on a centre circle of chain 

stitches, in three rows of scallops lying one 
| over the other, as scen in the illustration. 





=> 


PURSE FOR BANK-NOTES. 

Materials.—Coarse ticking, unbleached linen, blaek 
sarcenet ribbon one inch broad, green silk, etc. 

Tuts purse, which is so useful in travelling, 
| is represented closed in Fig. 1, and open in 
Fig. 2. Two pockets being fastened on to the 
; strong ticking lining of the purse, renders it 
small round figures are worked on a chain of | easy to take out the notes quickly. In order 
4 stitches in double crochet, increasing the | te preserve the contents from damp, all three 























parts are made with strong ticking, double, or 
with cloth and gray linen. The purse itself 
measures six and a half inches in breadth and 








eleven inches in length, and is sloped off two | 
inches for the flap that turns over. The out- 
side is ornamented with black ribbon one inch 
broad, worked with green silk button-hole 





stitch, and cut out as shown in full size in Fig. 
3. In fastening on the ribbon, an edge must 
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be left all round half an ineh broad, to serve 
afterwards as a binding for the pocket part to | 


Fig. 3 





be placed in upon the inside, the upper edge of 
which is also bound with black. The black 
straps for closing the purse have ticking un- 
derneath, and are fastened with a. button and 
button- hole. 


din din. 
> 


CHILDREN’S CLOTHING. 

SUMMER PALETOT FOR A GIRL OF EIGHT 

YEARS OF AGE. 

Tuts is a very pretty paletot for a girl of | 
eight years. It is cut with deep vandykes all | 
round the edge, which look well over the frock. | 
It can be made with white pigué, trimmed with 
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a scalloped edge of muslin embreidery and 
narrow fancy cottcn braid. The edge of the 
jacket is turned under all round, and stitched 
to the embroidery. On the wrong side, the 
raw edges of both are simply left loose. The 
neck is set into a half inch wide band, to which 
an upright muslin embroidered edge is stitched. 
The margin of muslin belonging to the edge 
lines the band, and is hemmed down on the 
wrong side. Braid is put all round the jacket, 


_ as shown in the sleeve, Fig. 3, which is trimmed 


with a half cuff, edged with embroidery, and a 
row of braid in a pattern aboveit. This is put 
on the upper half of each sleeve before the two 
pieces are joined. 

To cut the pattern, first mark or draw it on 
paper from the diagram and the description, 
measuring the right distances. 

This shape looks well in silk, edged with 
black lace or fringe, and beaded with a pretty 
passementerie, or in any material of a fancy 


| kind, to match the frock. 


For the Back (Fig. 1).—The back is seventeen 


| inches long from A to E; only half the measure 
| of the width is given from the dotted line of 


Fig. 1. 





the back, as it may be observed in the diagram. 
It is only necessary to cut half the pattern in 


| paper, and to double the stuff and cut the two 


halves together, that they may be alike. The 


| fold of the stuff comes at the dotted line, and 





Fig. 2 Fig. 3. 














must be down the material that is level with 
the selvage ; the measure of relative length is 
—from A to B, two and a half inches; from a 
to c, seven inches ; A to 1, the neck, is two and 
a half. inches; D to F, the width across the 
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shoulders, seven and three-quarter inches ; c to | 


G, under the arm, nine find three-quarter | 
inches ; p to N, just above the scallop, eleven | 


and three-quarter inches ; 1 to F, the shoulder, 

five inches; @ to H, the side seam, six inches. 
For the Front (Fig. 2).—Two fronts must be 

cut separately. The measure for each is the 


Fig. 4 


RA 


same. The selvage must be level with the 
straight part, from a tore. From a to E the 
front is thirteen inches long; from A to B is 
half an inch ; from a toc, four and three-quar- 
ter inches; from F to A, the neck, is four and 
a half inches ; from a to B, across the chest, is 
eight inches; from H to C, across the waist, is 
nine inches; from F to G, the shoulder, is five 
inches; from H to 1, the side seam, is six 
inches. 

For the Sleeve (Fig. 3).—The cuter curve, 
from A to B, measures fifteen and a half 
inches; the inner curve, from c to D, only 








— 


eleven and a half inches ; the width across the 
top, A to ¢, is five and a half inches ; the wrist, 
B to D, three and a half. One side of the 
sleeve is curved, with a bow at the top, the 
other hollowed out. Two pieces must be cut 


' 











alike from the pattern, with the difference only 
at the top. Put the cuff trimming on the 
round-topped one. Run the two’ pieces to- 
gether on the right side near the back. Tuin 
the sleeve, and run it again on the wrong sic, 
just within where the raw edge of the first 
turning comes, which can be felt with the 
fingers. This makes aseam without raw edges 
to irritate the child’s arm ; it is called a man- 
tua-maker’s seam. While cutting the sleeve, 
place c and b of the inner curve level with the 
selvage; this will bring the rounded part at 
the back actually on the cross, though the pat- 
tern lays straight down the stuff. If not cut 
this way, the sleeve will not sit well. Fig. 4 
shows how sleeves should be cut. Get all four 
pieces out of a breadth, if it is wide enough ; 
but often only three can be got. Eto Fis the 
selvage of the stuff; G aa, the sleeve patterns. 
The backs and fronts of the jacket are joined 
en the shoulders and under the arms with 
mantua-makers’ seams. Care must be taken 
for the scallops of the jacket to meet properly 
at the seams. 
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DESIGN IN TATTING FOR A SQUARE 
CAP. 
OR IN COARSE COTTON FOR A CHAIR TIDY. 


Materials.—Cotton, No. 24, or No. 8. 
Tuis design is worked in squares, with three 
| separate reels of cotton. 


Make 7 double, 1 


pearl, 4 double, 1 pearl, 7 double, draw up. 
With two threads make 9 double, then for the 
2d tat work the same as the Ist, joining at the 
ist pearl the 2d pearl of the ist tat. Work 


| another tat, not joining at all, then 9 double 














with 2 threads ; work a 4th tat, joining it to the 
3d. 
and a square formed, then fasten off. Work 
other squares the same, to join which see en- 
graving. In the border the small tats are the 
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Continue the same till 8 tats are made | 


same as for the centre, and joined in the same | 


way. 
pearl, with 2 double between each pearl, then 
7 double; then continue joining the 1st pearl 
to the last of the preceding tat. 





— > 


THE PROMENADE FAN; 


Wirth the words ‘“ promenade fan,’’ we seem 
transported back to the days of our grandmo- 
thers. But with us in some respects the oldest 
fashions are newest. We shoul hesitate to 
further the revival of the fan if we thought 
there was a danger of its being pnt to old- 
fashioned purposes—chastising daughters and 
dependants. Vanish for ever such barbarous 


Fig. 1. 
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Instruments 
of torture are not for hands that should eyer | either velvet or kid. The white lines are gold 


customs, as practised by ladies! 


be busy in works of charity, solace, or orna- 


ment. Asa guide in the choice of a fan, we J 


For the large tats make 7 double, 7 
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direct attention to our illustrations, Figs. 1 
and 2. 





DESIGN FOR ORNAMEN™ING OPERA 
GLASSES. 








Tus is a German fashion of ornamenting 


Yig. 2. 


the tops of opera glasses. The cover may be 


thread, crossed with black silk, and the re- 
maining lines are green, crossed with gold. 
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LETTER-BOX OF COLORED PERFO- 
RATED CARD-BOARD. 

Materials.—Unglazed colored paper, velvet, or 
silk; white moire paper; yellowish perforated card- 
board ; thick gum; a fine paint-brush; a little knife, 
with a two-edged blade; a little board (not too 
hard). 

We have chosen colored perforated card- 
board because the white so soon loses its colur 


Fig. 1. 


and ivory appearance. The effect of the work 
depends upon the arrangement and harmo- 


| graduated : 





| covered with white, and are ornamented at the 
| upper edges with a blue binding. Flat pieces 
of very strong card-board, placed on both the 
| long sides of the box, separated only by little 
slits of the same height, give support to the 
eard-board movable walls. The sizes are 
the breadth of the first is an inch 
| and a quarter, that of the last half an inch. 


| Of course, these proportions may be altered as 


required. The packets of !et- 
ters are separately bound to- 
gether, and placed with one 
of the flat pieces of card-board, 
with the name marked on it. 
The cover is made to take off 
entirely, and has a fold 6ne 
inch high to shut into the box, 
as shown in Fig. 2 

Fig. 3 gives the half of the 
ground-layer for the relief 
work of the ornamental part 
of the cover; although reduced 
in size, the number of types 
‘is clearly shown, and is a sufficient guide for 
both the patterns on the cover, which are 


nizing of the colors. Brown and yellow, or | worked in one, and the joining on in reversed 
layers is clearly shown in Fig. 1. 


Fig. 2 


bright colors, such as green, pink, blue, or 
lilac, or a light and dark color of 
the perforated card-board upon a 
dark ground, shaded off, might be 
selected. Our model requires a 
common paste-board box, three 
and a half inches high, ten inches 
long, and six and a half inches 
broad. The outer covering is blue 
glazed paper, to give effect to the 
yellow perforated card-board over 
it. Velvet or silk in some bright 
color would be still more effec- 
tive. The box is lined with moire 
paper.; the space inside has ten divisions, the 
movable walls of which consist of strips of 
card-board, which, toward the middle, are cut 
out in seallops about one inch deep. They are 
Fie, 2 





Each of the 





suparate layers, Beghiiatiig with edges five 
types broad, is gradually reduced one type in 
the following four, consequently ends with a 
single type line. Round the walls of the box 
the same pattern is repeated 
in half the size (instead of 
twenty-nine types, the largest 
corner edges of the pattern 
have only fifteen types, and 
the rest arranged in the same 
proportion) ; in the whole only 
two types broad, and two pa- 
per layers high. The cross- 
walis give space for the two 
patterns hanging together, 
whilst the long wall takes up 
four. 


ROUND HAT OF FIR 
CONES. 
Tuts hat is both pretty and 
economical. It can be worn 
for trave.ling, gardening, and 








we Se 


o 
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also on other occasions, and can easily be 
cleaned with water and a brush, without var- 
nish; and even should it require to be revar- 
nished, it could be easily done. As often 





mentioned in the diréctions for mosaic work, 
Fig. 1. 





the scales of the cones must be cleaned and 
sewn on separately with brown thread upon 
light gauze, laid upon a shape of the right 
size, working round always, and beginning 
at the brim with the large leaves of the cone 





(all of the same size), and using the smaller | 


ones as the rows become smaller. The hat 
is lined with brown silk, and trimmed with 


a bouquet of wild artificial flowers and ribbon, | 


or velvet and feathers, according to taste. 
Se 
PASSEMENTERIE TRIMMING FOR 
JACKETS, MANTLES, ETC. 
Fig. 1. 








Fig. 3 illustrates a gimp frog with tassels 
half the fuil size. The frog consists of gimp, 


Fig. 2. 





_ braid, and cord, either black or colored, and 








the tassels are of netting silk with heads and 
balls of untwisted silk. The borders Figs. 1 
and 2 are of black silk cord and braid of differ- 
ent sizes, and in Fig. 2 cut black beads are 
introduced. 


Fig. 3. 
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SHADE FOR.GENTLEMAN’S HAT. 

Tuts shade is meant to be fastened upon the 
brim of a hat in the manner seen on Fig. 1, so 
asx to protect the neck and face against the sun. 
The shade is lined with green silk, which re- 
poses the eyes. Fig. 2 shows the shade spread 
out; Fig: 1 the same arranged on the hat. 
The shade consists of two round pieces of silk, 
measuring nineteen inches across; the upper 
part must be of the same color as the hat ; the 
under piece, which forms the linizig, is green. 


In the middle of each of these parts cut out a | 


round piece, measuring eight inches across. 
Both parts of the shade are stitched together 
at the edge, sewing in whalebones at regular 


Fig. 1. 





The spacé between the whalebones 
at the edge is three inches, at the inner circle 


intervals. 


only one and one-fifth of an inch. At the 


Fig. 2 





inner circle the screen is bound with a strip of 
silk of the same color as the hat, two-fifths of 
an inch -~wide, sewing in at the same time a 
piece of elastic, about thirteen and three-fifths 
inches long; this elastic keeps the shade down 
on the hat. On the lower side of the shade 
fasten (from Fig. 2) four pieces of elastic; two 
of which. finish off with a hook, and the other 
two with a brass ring. These hooksare drawn 
down to the edge of the hat, so that the shade 
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keeps tight on the hat; they are then drawn 
through the corresponding circle. Fasten an- 
other longer piece of elastic, from Fig. 2, on 
the shade; it is finished off with a hook, so 
that both the hat and the shade can be fastened 
tight on the head. 


ee — 





ROUND HAT OF STRIPS OF PAPER. 
A NOVELTY. 
Materials.—A round hat shape of net or buckram, 
| paper, sewing silk, sarcenet lining. 
Tuis hat consists of gray, brown, or straw- 
, colored plaited paper. A comfortable shape 
must be purchased. Our model (see 


Fig. 1) is entirely gray; it has rather a 
Fig. 1. 





For the 
plaiting, purchase some of the largest 
| sheets of the paper ; have it.cut by machine an 
eighth of an inch broad and very even. Then 
arrange it, as showm in full size in Fig. 2, in 
strips for plaiting. Begin by pinching two 
strips together at the top, placed crosswise one 
| over the other. The twist is each time firmly 
| pinched. The plaiting is tighter or looser ac- 
cording to fancy ; the plaited strips are closely 
pushed into each other ; then, commencing in 
‘ the centre of the crown, sew them close to- 





gether firmly, in a spiral form, in rows upon 
the hat shape with silk the color of the paper, 
using not too thick a needle, always laying the 
thread oyer the openings of the plaiting, being 
careful not to crush the plait. <A fresh strip 
must always he laid on in one of the openings, 
bending the beginning inwards. The whole 
hat, including the brim, is lined with silk. 
Our model is trimmed with sarcenet ribbon 
and an ostrich feather. 


<o<> 
>a 


P cruRrEs should be dusted lightly with cot- 
ton wool or a feather brush. 
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TuE following very practical directions for wash- 
ing and getting up lace will supply a vast amount of 
information of benefit to housekeepers. 

Muslin or lace should never be rubbed in washing. 
Take white soap in proportion to the muslins you 
have to wash, shave it down, and boil it with soft 
water till it dissolves. When-cold, it should be as 
thick as jelly; mix a part of this jelly with soft tepid 
water, so as to be strong of the soap; let the muslins 
lie in this for a night, then add boiling water; move 
them up and down in the water, repeatedly squeez- 
ing them through the hands, so as to wash them, 


cloth, and each article put beside it, as soon as it has 
gone through the same process, so that the whole 
may have a slight degree of dampness when ironed. 
When it is not convenient to do up muslins the mo- 
ment they are starched, it answers well, after they 
have been squeezed in the cloth, to fold up each 
article, and to leave them wrapped up together in a 
cloth for some hours, or a night, to clear themselves. 
When this is done, they generally require only to be 


| drawn a little, and folded up for ironing; but where 
| great clearness is to be obtained, the stiffer the starch, 


and the more they are beaten, the better. In getting 
up fine things well much also depends on the ironing. 


| The ironing blanket should be thick, so that the work 
| on the collars, etc., should have a raised look after 


being ironed. Where the blanket is thin, the hard 


| surface of the table flattens the work, and injures 


| the appearance. 


but do not rub them. Having steeped them well in | 
soap and water before, makes rubbing quite unneces- | 


sary; tie them loosely up in a pillow case, and with 
soft water, and the rest of the boiled soap, boil them 
fora couple of hours; if in the country, they should 
be laid out on the grass to bleach (without the soap 
being washed out), and watered when necessary, so 
as to keep them moist. If in town, where no bleach- 
ing on the grass can be procured, put them into a 
washing tub, and, having potred boiling water over 
them, leave them in the &ir for the rést of the day, 
and during the night in the water; this has a great 
effect in whitening them; in either case, after being 
bleached, rinse them twice through cold water, to 
clear them completely from the soap, and hang them 
up to dry before being starched. A piece of lace or 
any small article can be very well bleached by being 
put outside the window in the sun, in a clear bottle 
of water, having been previously washed, and the 
soap left in it. It isa frequent practice not to boil 
the starch, but to mix it with boiling water, to hang 
up the muslins or laces the moment they have been 
put through the starch, and squeezed out, and when 
dry, and as hard as a piece of board, then they water 
them down (as it is called), leaving one spot dry and 
the rest wet, so that to stretch them for ironing, 
without tearing them, is almost impossible. This 
mode of proceeding may account for the melancholy 
frequency of torn lace, and the dull, heavy appear- 
ance of beautiful worked collars, looking as if they 
had been partially rubbed over with flour and water. 
To give them that light, transparent look which adds 
so much to their beauty, the treatment must be very 
different; the starch should be mixea in a little cold 
soft water, and bruised down with the back of a 
spoon till quite smooth ; more water should be added, 
till it resembles thin milk, then boiled in a glazed- 
stone pipkin, till it becomes clear and thick, so as ‘to 
jelly when cold. The muslins and laces should be 
put through the starch while it is still warm; 
squeezed out first In the hand, then gently in a clean 
smooth cloth, so as to get as much as possible of the 
starch out without fraying them in any way. The 
cloth must not be twisted round in the slightest de- 
gree, but gently pressed between the hands, putting 
but a few of the articles in at one time; each article 
should then be taken separately, held lightly by the 
two ends with the forefinger and thumb of each 
hand, and beaten between the palms of both hands 
for a few minutes; next shaken out and drawa so 
that each thread in the muslin is perfectly straight, 
and the shape of the collar is carefully preserved. 
If after holding it up between you and the light, you 
find that in some parts it is not sufficiently clear, 
then a little drawing up and down on those spots 
wi'l be necessary, so as to free every thread from 
the starch. It should then be folded up in a damp 
VOL. LXxxtv.—30 


The ironing blanket should be 
covered with a piece of thin, smooth, long cloth kept 
for the purpose, and washed each time it is used. 
In spreading out the collar, or whatever you are 


| about to iron, see that it lies perfectly even, and that 
| each thread is straight up and down; also that the 


iron has been carefully cleansed, first rubbed on a 
piece of Old carpet, and then wiped with a cloth; 


, and also that it is not too hot. Singeing is a com. 
| mon fault with the inexperienced, and it is a very 
| bad one; for, evenywhen it is not to such a degree 


as to burn, which may easily happen with a very 
thin muslin, still it leaves a yellow shade, which not 


| only destroys the appearance at the time, but is very 


| difficult to get rid of. 


A little practice in handling 
the irons will soon accustom one to the degree of 
heat necessary, and till that is the case, an old pocket 


| handkerchief, or some such thing, should be at hand 


to try each iron on before you venture to iron any- 
thing of consequence. Do not pass your iron fre- 
quently over the same place if you wish the muslin 
to retain the stiffness, and also you should hang the 


| article on a sereen before the fire the moment it is 


ironed: it becomes soft if folded up with the slightest 
dampness uponit. Lace, which to look well should 
not be stiff, is improved and cleared by being put 
through cold water as soon as it has been starched ; 


| it should then be squeezed out, held by each hand, 
| very slightly beaten between the palms of the hands, 


| and gently drawn out. 


In drawing out the edge the 
nails must never touch it, It should all be done by 


| the ball of the thumb and forefinger, and ironed 
| once or twice over to take out the stiffening. When 
| lace is sewed to a muslin collar, and washed with it, 


as the collar requires to be stiffer than the lace, it 
will be necessary, after putting it through the starch, 
and clearing it, by beating and drawing it, to gather 
the lace together in the hand, and dip.it into cold 


| water, so as to take out a good deal of the starch 


(taking care not to wet the collar); but this is only 
necessary where the lace is put on with very little 
fulness, or quite plain. Where it is put on full 


| enough to be set up in small pipes with the French 
| irons, or, rather, curling tongs (as they may be 
| called), itis not necessary to extract any portion of 





the starch; the lace is the better for being stiff, and, 
if rather damp when set up in these small pipes, 
they will retain a regular and tidy appearance as 
long as the collar can be worn. These small French 
irons are to be got of different sizes, and answer re. 
markably well for nightcap borders or frills of any 
kind. When making use of them, you should be 
near a stove or fire, where they can be frequently 
heated, for, as they cannot be used when very hot, 
for fear of singeing the lace, they require to be con 
stantly heated, and must be wiped with a cloth each 
time before being used. 
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MISCELLANEOUS COOKING. 


A Good Mince for Patties.—Two ounces of ham, 
four of chicken or veal, one egg boiled hard, three 
cloves, a blade of mace, pepper and salt, in fine pow- 
der. Just before you serve, warm the above with 
four spoonfuls of rich gravy, the same of cream, and 
one ounce of butter. Fill as usual. 


Kidneys Stewed.—Cut one beef kidney in small 
pieces, fry in butter five minutes, drain off the gravy, 
and put into a stewpan a small piece of butter; when 
melted, add a teaspoonful ef flour, stir until brown, 
add half a teacupful of stock and the gravy from the 
kidneys, stir until boiling; add a little chopped 
parsley, a squeeze of lemon, salt and pepper to taste ; 
put in the kidney, make them hot, but do not let 
them boil. Sheep's kidneys can be done in the same 
way. 

Kidneys Grilled.—Cut three sheep's kidneys in 





half, dip them in an egg previously beaten up with | 


salt and pepper; pass them in white bread-crums; 
put a piece of butter the size of an egg to melt; 
when melted, dip in the kidneys and pass them again 


in bread-crums, then grill before a slow fire, and | 


serve with sauce on a rich gravy. Before being 
dressed in any way, kidneyS should always be 
plunged in boiling water for a minute or so. 

Oatmeal Porridge.—Have a saucepan of boiling 
water; as it boils drop the oatmeal in gently with 
the left hand, stirring with a stick with the other 
hand. . The quantity of oatméal must depend on the 
thiekness required; it should boil well, but, as it 
easily burns, it must be continually stirred. Pour it 
into a basin, and after standing a few minutes it 
becomes firm, and may be eaten with cold milk or 
whkh sugar and butter. The thickness is a matter 
of taste. 

Beans.—String some French beans, boil them whole 
in plenty of water, with salt to taste, when done, 
drain them dry. In the meantime, cut one or more 


onions into thin slices lengthwise. Put them in a | 


frying pan with a good lump of butter, and keep 
stirring till they are a golden color; then add the 
French beans, with pepper and salt to taste, and 
toss the whole for ten minutes, adding the least 
drop of stock and a very little vinegar or lemon- 
juice. Serve hot. 

Stewed Red Cabbage.—Remove the outer leaves; 
eut the cabbage into quarters, and lay them for two 
or three hours in cold water and vinegar (equal 
parts) with a handful of salt. Then throw them 
into boiling water to boil for about twenty minutes, 
after which drain them thoroughly. Take a piece 
of the fat of bacon, mince it fine, adding to it the 
least bit of onion, sweet herbs, pepper, and spices 
according to taste. Put it all in a saucepan, and as 
soon as the minced bacon is melted, tay your pieces 
of eabbage in it, and add a sufficient quantity of hot 
stock or broth to half cover them. Let the whole 
simmer till thoroughly done, when you carefully re- 
move each piece of cabbage with 2 slice, and dispose 
them neatly on a dish. Then strain the liquor, 
thicken it into a sauce, add more condiments to 
taste, skim off superfluous fat, pour the sauce over 
the dish, and serve. 

Steak Pie.—Cut up a pound and a kalf of fillet 
steak or rump steak, with two kidneys, previously 
boiled, two eggs boiled hard and cut lengthways in 
four pieces, pepper and salt lightly, flour the steak 
and kidneys, place some of the meat and some of the 
egg in the dish, and a piece of butter the size of a 
walnut; add a teacupful of good gravy, seasoned 
with a teaspoonful of Worcester sauce; fill the dish 
with the remaining portions of meat and eggs. 





‘than the top of the tin. 


Cover with the paste, and bake slowly for two hours 
and a half. 

Tomates en Salade.—Peel some good-sized toma- 
toes, not over-ripe ; cut them in slices, and remove 
the pips; lay them in a dish previously rubbed with 
garlic, with oil and vinegar in the proporticn of two 
to one; sprinkle pepper and salt over them accord- 
ing to taste, and a few leaves of fresh basil minced 
fine. They should lie in the sauce for a couple of 
hours before serving. 

French Mode of Cooking Spinach.—Soak the spi- 
nach in boiling water until easily pulped if squeezed 
between the fingers; then immediately throw it into 
cold water; let it drain, and press it until all the 
water is removed; chop it up, not too finely, put it 
dry into a saucepan and heat it in a water-bath; 
add salt, black pepper, and grated nutmeg, well 
mixed in with the spinach when hot, put in a good 
piece of butter, and stir until it is thoroughly mejted 
and mixed. 

Mutton Cutlets and Tomatoes.—Trim off the cut- 
lets all superfluous fat, dip them in an egg beaten up 
with a little oil and some pepper and sait, then roll 
them in bread-crums, and let them rest for a couple 
of hours. Peel some good sized tomatoes, and, mak- 
ing an incision round the stalk end, remove all the 
pips, taking great care in doing so to preserve the 
tomatoes whole. Lay them in a stewpan with a 
small quantity of good stock, a pod of garlic, some 
parsley, and basil, mixed fine, and pepper and salt 
to taste; let them stew very gently till done. Fry 
the cutlets a nice color in plenty of butter, arrange 
them ina circle on a dish, and put the tomatoes in 
the centre, with as much of their gravy as is neces- 
sary. 

CAKES, PUDDINGS, ETC. 

Common Cake.—Two pounds of flour, four ounces 
of butter or clarified dripping, half an ounce of cara- 
way seeds, quarter of an ounce of allspice, half a 
pound of pounded sugar, one pound of currants, one 
pint of milk, three tablespoonfuls of fresh yeast. 
Rub the butter lightly into the flour; add all the dry 
ingredients, and mix these well together. Make the 
milk warm, but not hot; stir in the yeast, and with 
this liquid make the whole into a light dough ; knead 
it well, and line the cake-tins with strips of buttered 
paper; this paper should be about six inches higher 
Put in the dough; stand it 
in a warm place to rise for more than an hour; then 
bake the cakes in a well-heated oven. If this quan- 
tity be divided in two, they will take from an hour 
and a half to two hours’ baking. . 

Yorkshire Pudding.—Make a thin batter, as for 
frying, with a pint of milk and some flour; season 
with salt, pepper, and a little nutmeg grated fine. 
The batter should be perfectly smooth. Beat up the 
yelks of four eggs and the whites of two with one or 
two teaspoonfuls of brandy, and strain them into 
the batter. Beat it well with a fork for some min- 
utes, then pour the mixture to the thickness of an 
inch into a tin buttered freely, and put it into the 
ovén. When the pudding is set, lay it in the tin 
slanting in front of the fire under the beef which is 
roasting, and when the top is well browned, take the 
pudding out of the tin, and expose the under side of 
it to the action of the fire. When done, cut it up 
into convenient pieces and serve on a napkin. 

Water Pudding.—Eight tablespoonfuls of water, 
the juice and rind of one lemon, a quarter of a pound 
of sugar, and the same of butter; the yelks of four 
eggs, and the white beaten to a froth. The above 
must be baked one hour ina slow over. This is a 
very nice and useful pudding. 
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Doughnuts.—Rub a quarter of a pound of butter 
into one pound of flour, then add five ounces of sugar, 
two eggs, about a dessertspoonful of yeast, and suffi- 
cient milk to make it into a stiff paste. Let it stand 
to rise, then roll it out, cut it into shapes with a paste 
cutter, and boil it in lard of a nice brown color. 

Rhubarb Preserve.—To one pound of rhubarb put 
an equal weight of sugar, and to every six pounds of 
rhubarb add two ounces of sweet almonds, each cut 
into about three pieces, and the juice and rind of a 
lemon. The almonds should be added when the 
fruit is half done. Boil till very soft. 

Pound Seed Cake.—One pound of butter beaten to 
a cream, one pound of sifted lump sugar, one pound 
of flour well dried, eight eggs (yelks and whites 
beaten separately), and caraway seeds to taste. 
Mix the ingredients, and beat all well together for 
one hour. Put the batter into a tin-shape lined with 
paper, and buttered. Bake in a moderate oven. 

A Nice Useful Cake.—Quarter of a pound of but- 
ter, six ounces of currants, quarter of a pound of 
sugar, one pound of dried flour, two teaspoonfuls of 
baking-powder, three eggs, one teacupful of milk, 
two ounces of sweet almonds, one ounce of candied 
peel. Beat the butter toa cream; wash, pick, and 
dry the currants; whisk the eggs; blanch and chop 
the almonds, and cut the peel into neat slices. When 
all these are ready, mix the dry ingredients together ; 
then add the butter, milk, and eggs, and beat the 
inixture well for a few minutes. Put the cake into 
a buttered mould or tin, and bake it for rather more 
than an hour and a half. The currants and candied 
peel may be omitted, and a little lemon or almond 
flavoring substituted for them: made in this man- 
her, the cake will be found very good. 

A Family Plum Cake or Soda Cake.—Beat half a 
pound of butter to cream, add half a pound of pow- 
dered sugar, the beaten whites and the yélks of 
three eggs, half an ounce of fine carbonate of soda 
dissolved in two tablespoonfuls of warm milk; then 


| 


| soda. 


two pounds of fine flour and half a pound of cur- | 


rants; beat very well, and bake in a buttered tin 
for two hours. 


CONTRIBUTED. 
Mr. Gopey: I send you a very fine receipt for 
mince pies, which I have tried for several years :— 


Mince Meat.—One quart of raw beef, after being | 


finely chopped and all strings taken out; one pint of 
suet, chopped finely; two quarts of chopped apples, 
one quart of raisins, one quart of currants, one quart 
of citron, spice and orange peel to your taste, and 
one piut of brandy to be put in the preserving kettic 
and cooked until the apples look clear, one quart 
of sugar; add more brandy when done, as cooking 
destroys the strength. 


dially recommend, as I have repeatedly tried it and 
seen it tried. K. B. 

Jelly or Cream Cake.—One cup of butter, one of 
milk, two of sugar, three of flour, four eggs, one tea- 
spoonful of cream of tartar, half a teaspoonful of 
eS. 

Bavarian Cream.—Soften in cold water a quarter 
of a box of gelatine, pour on a teacupful of boiling 
sweet milk, dissolve well, then add a pint of whipped 
cream, sweetened and flavored to taste. Stir weil 
just before congealing. 

Quince Cheese.—Boil the quinces until soft, then 
scrape off the peel with a silver spoon, and mash the 
fruit toa pulp; toevery pound add three-quarters of 
a pound of sugar; cook until quite stiff, and put into 
moulds ; will keep all winter. ip om A 

PHILADELPHIA. 

DEAR Sir: In reply to a youn housekeeper for a 
receipt to wash flannels and keep them from shrink- 
ing, I offer her mine, which I have used twelve years, 
and always have my flannels extreinely nice. Cut 
finely half a pound of Dobbins’s soap into four gallons 
of soft water and one tablespoonful of pulverize 
borax; heat hot enough to bear the hands without 
scalding, lay your flannels in, allowing them to soak 
twenty minutes; always have suds enough to cover 
them, which can be done by adding water the same 
heat.as the suds; then rub them gently en the board, 
using little soap, and that to be the best; if neces- 
sary, give them two waters, being sure they are the 
same heat; have ready rinse water, with very little 
blue and one teaspoonful of pulverized borax, of the 
same heat as the suds; rinse and hang them imme- 
diately up. If this is complied with, a young Iuse- 
keeper will never complain of her flannels shrinking 
or getting yellow. Maus. Dr. M. W. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

To Remove Stains from Marble.—Take two parts 
of common soda, one part pumice-stone, and one of 
finely powdered chalk; sift it through a fine sieve, 
and mix it with water; then rub it weil over the 
marble, and the stains will be removed. Wash the 
marble afterwards with soap and water. 

Moths in Carpets—To destroy moths without 
knowing whether they have already laid their eggs 
is a useless insecticide, for it is not by the moths 
that carpets, woollens, and furs are damaged, but 
by their larve which proceed from the eggs. The 
thing to do is not to give the moths a chance of lay- 
ing their eggs, and this result is best attained with 
brushes and brooms and good servants. 

To Pack Away Dresses.—Carefully fold in very 
dark blue paper, as highly glazed as possible. This 
will preserve the color 6f them, but they must be 


| also kept ina dry place, or be occasionally unfolded 


Mixed Pickle, or Chow-Chow.—To a half bushel of 


green tomatoes, half a dozen heads of cauliflower, 
fifty small cucumbers, half a peck of silver onions, 
half a peck of string beans; slice the tomatoes and 
onions, beans and cauliflowers any size you may 
wish, sprinkle them with one pint of salt, and let 
them stand until next day in the morning, press out 
the salt water thoroughly, cut three dozen of large 
green peppers, half a pound each of whole spices, 
cloves, allspice, pepper, and a quarter of a pound of 
mace, four tablespoonfuls of black and white mus- 
tard seed, two tablespoonfuls of Cayenne pepper, and 
two of celery seed ; take the pickle and place them 
alternately with a layer of spices in a kettle, cover 
them with best cider vinegar, and let them seald 
fifteen minutes; mix two boxes of pure yellow mus- 
tard, with two bottles of olive oil, through the pickle 
and they are‘ready for use. This receipt I.can cor- 





and hung for a few hours in a dry room, and the 
paper be dried, too, otherwise they are sure to get 
spotted with mould. 

70 Clean a Glass Globe.—Put the globe into a sauce- 
pan with cold water and plenty of soda, and place it 
by the side of the fire to simmer gently, and when it 
has done so, remove the saucepan, but the globe 
must not be- taken out till the water has become 


| quite cold again. 





Polish for Furniture.—One-third spirits of wine, 
one-third of vinegar, and one-third of sweet-oil; or 


| rather more of the last. Shake the bottle well daily 


for three weeks; it is then fit for use, but the longer 
it is kept, the better it is. The furniture must be 
rubbed till the polish is dry; use every two or three 
months, and rub the furniture over daily whea 
dusted. For dining-room tables and sideboard, use 
it every week; it makes them beautifully bright. 
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Editors’ Cable. 


THE POWER OF MAN AND THE FAITH OF 
WOMAN. 

tn the year 571 of our era there was born in Arabia 
the self-styled Prophet of God, Mahomet, predicted, 
as we believe, by St. John, in the closing book of the 
Bible, who calls him “the false prophet.” In this 
Divine history the rise and fall of the enemy of Christ 
is clearly portrayed. 

In his influence over the destinies of maakind, 
Mahomet must rank as the most wonderful of the 
men who have established a system of government 
founded on religion. That his natural endowments 
for the work were great will be seen by the following 
sketch from the best authenticated traditionists :— 

“* He was of middle height, rather thin, but broad 
of shoulders, wide of chest, strong of bone and mus- 
ele. His head was massive, strongly developed. 
Park hair, slightly curled, flowed in a dense mass 
down almost 
shopet, slightly tawny of color. Fine, long 
eyebrows were divided by a vein which throbbed 
visibly in moments of passion. Great, restless, black 
eyes shone out from under long, heavy eyelashes. 
* * * A full beard framed his manly face. 
skin was clear and soft, his complexion ‘red and 
white,’ his hands were as ‘silk and satin’—even as 
those of a woman, His step was quick and elastic, 
yet firm. His whole gait and presence were digni- 
ied and imposing. His countenance was mild and 
pensive. His laugh was rarely more than a smile. 

¥ In his habits he was extremely simple, 
though he bestowed great care upon his person. 
Perfumes he loved passionately. rong drinks he 
abhorred.”’ 

Such was Mahomet when, in his twenty-fourth 
year, he married his first wife, his only true wife, 
Chadija. Her character and its influence over him 
were, in the result, as noteworthy almost as his own, 
in their fitness to sustain his strength, and to guide 
him in his career. Together they showed the great 
results that may bé wrought by the united efforts of 
the Power of Man and the Faith of Woman. 

Chadija was older by fourteen years than her hus- 
band. She possessed a rare union of qualities— 
housewifely capacity and a capability of faith that 
made her doubly his helper. The cares of life were 
removed from him by her motherly hands; and whea 
he returned from his desert wanderings, bearing 
with him his revelations, she was his first convert. 
Mahomet told her what he had seen. Whereupon 
she answered and said: “* Rejoice, O dear husband, 
and be of good faith! He, in whose hands stands 
Chadija’s life, is my witness that thou wilt be the 
prophet of this people.” 

In 621 Chadija died, at the age of sixty-five years. 
The immediate result of her loss was to reduce him 
almost to beggary. His bitter grief was aggravated 
by persecution, and he almost despaired, when by a 
romarkable event, which we have not space to nar- 
rate, he became established at Medina. His history 
from that time forth is well known. He was recog- 
nized as a great prophet, saw his power daily in- 
crease, and died at last, at the age of sixty-one, sur- 
rounded by believing followers, and leaving to his 
successors the germ of a mighty empire. 


The Eastern nations, when the Gospel was opened, 
and Christianity organized its first churches, had 
become deplorably fallen and wicked. Anarchy and 
unbelief held sway over the people. It seemed that 
the jnstice of God, in condemnation of the corrupted 
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| the dead prophet. 


churches of Asia and Africa, had allowed the whir!- 
wind of Islam to rage over the wretched apostates. 
Christ had been forsaken, crucified afresh, and put 
to open shame by His own pretended followers: 
therefore Antichrist founded his kingdom on the 
ruins of the Eastern churches. The extent of this 
Eastern Christianity is not generally borne in mind. 
It was “estimated at seven or ten times the size of 
the coeval Christianity of Europe, Roman, and Greek 
together.”’ In Western Asia there were eighty-four 
bishoprics; in Palestine forty-seven. Armenia was 
wholly converted, and Persia so thronged with Chris- 
tians, that when Sapor the Old began his first per- 
secution, he put twenty-five bishops to death at once, 
one of whom is said to have had in his diocese two 
hundred and fifty priests. But this great body was 
wholly corrupt. The pure faith of Christ had been 
so changed and obscured by a multitude of foolish 
and profane rites introduced from the surrounding 
idolatries that none of the vital faith of their religion 
remained. 


MAHOMETANISM ESTABLISHED. 
The Koran had been accepted by the followers of 


In this, his sacred book, he sets 
aside reason, stifles conscience, represses inquiry, 


| forbids private judgment: the only moral responsi- 








bility he acknowledges is that of implicit obedience 
to the laws of the Koran as the ultimatum of truth, 
of knowledge, and of righteousness. His creed was 
made for all men; those who refused to accept it 
were to be subdued or destroyed. His followers of 
every name—Persians, Moors, Arabs, Turks, repre- 
senting the three Continents of Asia, Africa, and 
Europe—were united in rejecting the divinity of 
Christ, and hating Christianity. War was their 
great argument; their aim was the sovereignty of 
the earth. Nor was power the only reward offered 
to true believers. The harems of this world and the 
houries of heaven were to be theirs. It was not 
strange that they seized upon his promises, so flat- 
tering to the pride and the passions of men. They 
made of warfare for the faith the profession of their 
lives, the avenue to gain and glory. Like a consum- 
ing fire, driven by a furious wind, they burst over 
the Eastern churches, offering only the alternative 
of destruction or conversion. The sacred buildings 
of these degenerate sects were levelled to the ground, 
or transformed into mosques, where none but men 
might enter, worshippers of Allah and of Mahomet 
his Prophet. 

During a hundred years the Christians of Asia, © 
Africa, and Southern Europe were beaten down by 
successive floods of invasion. Finally, the Moslems, 
gathering all their powers, came as with the deter- 
mined purpose to subdue all the kingdoms of Europe, 
and to blot out forever the name of Christendom 
from the islands of the Northern Ocean. Had the 
battle of Tours, fought in 732, been decided in favor 
of the False Prophet, Europe might now be under 
the heel of a Caliph, and the muezzin chanted from 
the towers of Paris and London; and our Pilgrim 
ancestors, if, indeed, they came, would have come to 
propagate the Koran among the savages of Massa- 
chusetts. 

For the time, Islam was checked, never again to 
penetrate so far into Europe. But the East was 
sorely ravaged for centuries. Jerusalem was twice 
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taken, and finally, in 1185, became the prey of the 
Saracens. Little is left of it but a heap of ruins. 
Constantinople fell in 1453. Both these cities have 
been retained by the victors. Their condition of 
ignorance, misery, and decay is the strongest com- 
mentary on Mahometan rule. 

Europe had saved her Christian anchorage, espe- 
cially in the British Islands. But the nations that 
heid the true faith during the fierce storms and surg- 
ing tides of the Dark Ages were sorely broken by 
bloody wars, and burdened with crushing miseries. 
The evils of a false system of laws and morals had 
been darkness, delusions, hatreds, and wars. Dur- 
ing these trials, the Western World of America had 
been for nearly 5500 years a sealed book, unread by 
Eastern light. The hopes it held in store for hu- 
manity were hidden from the old civilization, until 
that civilization had received new light from the 
oracles of the true God, and entered on the struggle 
for a better condition & life. Who can estimate the 
services of those strong minds that burst the shackles 
of the prison house, and gave to the people the 
printed Bible in their mother tongues? This was the 
greatest work of the Reformation. 

Americans have special advantages. Standing, as 
it were, on the tableland of time, overlooking the 
loag centuries of the Old Worid, we can see where 
the power of man and the faith of woman have 
sought after the Good. So we can trace the history 
of our own land for the two hundred and fifty years 
of its progress. A thousand years after Mahomet 
and the Koran, our world was settled by Christian 
men and women. [In 1620 the Pilgrims founded the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts on the laws and 
precepts of the Bible, secured and established by the 
free schools for children, where men and women 
exercise together the freedom of religious worship, 
and learn to know God’s word. New subjects for 
thought, new motives for endeavor were opened to 
the race. Man was taught that his own improve- 
ment and advancement in knowledge and happiness 


was the end of government; that, guided by the | 


word of God, he might fearlessly pursue his own 
welfare and that of the race. The power of man 
and the faith of woman were united in the service 
of Christianity. 


The nations needed a nobler example of heroism | 


than could be found in the blood-stained annals: of 
Europe. In 1732, just 1000 years after the battle of 
Tours, a man-child was born in Virginia, where the 
first settlement in our New World was made; and 
now the name and the deeds of Gedrge Washington 
are known from the shores of England to the islands 
of Japan. Wherever the sun rises, his name is hon- 
aged as the hero of humanity. 

The Old World was governed by military force— 


not that force which, as in our own land, stands be- | 
hind the laws to sustain them when made by the | 
people, but the force that moves at the bidding of | 


sovereigns to enforce their despotic edicts against a 
suffering nation. 

Twelve years after the old State House bell had 
rung in Freedom, the Constitution of the United 
States settled upon an enduring basis the rights of 


free suffrage in the choice of rulers. Civil and re- | 


ligious liberty became the birthright of every Ame- 


rican citizen. Thus civilization received a triple | 


impulse :— 

The Pilgrims had incorporated religion into our 
laws and our daily life; the example of Washington 
had forever associated military greatness with the 
aim of doing good to the world; the Constitution 
had established the right of each and every man to 
a share in the choice of his rulers. 

These three ideas have not spent their force in our 


' land. Once seen in operation, they have had a re- 
flex influence upon the Old World. For the last 
hundred years, the ideas, the institutions, and the 
inventions of America have helped to direct the fu- 

| ture of Europe: but not of Europe only. 

In 1820, 1200 years after the false prophet and his 

| faith had darkened the East, there went out from 

this Western land the light of the Gospel, borne by a 
| faithful preacher and his devoted wife. Adonijah 

and Ann Hazeltine Judson were the pioneers of the 

American Foreign Missionary Society for the heathen 

of Asia. Never since the fourth century had the free 

Gospel of Salvation been carried to those dark places 

of earth with such singleness of mind and heart. 

, Fifty years have passed, and the record of American 

| Missions has a place in the world’s history. 

From an interesting lecture on Turkey by the Hon. 
E. Joy Morris, for many years American Minister at 
Constantinople, we take this impressive testimony 
to the worth of American Missionaries :— 

“The American Missionaries in Turkey are scat- 
tered all over the empire, and are to be found in 
some of its remotest and wildest parts, among the 
most bigoted and fanatical populations. They have 
introduced education where no means of instruction 
a existed, have opened schools to the chil- 
dren of all faiths, and taught the Bible to those wil 
ling to receive it, in their own native tongues ani 
dialects. Wherever they have established them 
selves, they have vastly improved the character of 
the populations by the superior code of morals they 
have inculeated. Some communities, notorious fer 
their vicious habits and practices, they have reformed 
into societies conspicuous for their respect for law 
and order, for their regard for religious obligations 
and their duties to their fellow-men. 

‘*They devote themselves to the study of the lan- 
guages of the country, and are able to speak to the 

pone in their own tongue, whether it be the pure 

Turkish, Arabic, Sclavonic, Greek, Armenian, or 

some of the polyglotted dialects so common in ‘the 

East. They have translated the Bible into all. the 

mother tongues and ae dialects in the Turk 

ish Empire, and it is not too much to say that they 
are powerfully contributing to the religious, political, 
and social condition of the East.” 

Rey. Cyrus Hamlin, D. D., missionary of the Pres- 
byterian Board of Foreign Missions, and Founder of 
the ‘Robert College” at Constantinople, said in a 
speech made in Philadelphia, February 12th:— 

“T have been solicited by scores of most intelligent 
gentlemen who brought their sons to Robert College 
— Armenians, Greeks, Bulgarians, and Jews—to 
found a similar institution for their daughters. One 
intelligent merchant said to me, ‘You Americans 
college makers, and builders, have done only ha t 
your work in building a college for our sons; now do 
the other half in building a college for our daugh 
ters, and not one that will hold 200, like Robert Col- 
lege, but one that will hold 1000, and you will see how 
soon we will fill it and meet all the necessary ex- 
penses.”’ 

The remarks of Mr. Hamlin are suggestive of great 
changes in the East, to be wrought by the influence 
of the American missions. For the last ten years 
the women of America have entered earnestly upon 
missions to the heathen. We cannot here even re- 
cord the great results. But the history is written 
| and should be carefully studied. Our readers may 
have observed references to three dates of historical! 
events that present in contrast Mahometan with 
| American civilization. Two intervals of a thousand 
years have been marked, and one of twelve hundred 
| years. We insert these dates merely as stepping 
| stones in the stream of time, to assist the memory 

and suggest the great contrasts between the two na 
| tions most remarkable for assimilating different 

races into one politieal unit; one by war and oppres- 
| gion, the other by freedom and peace. 

One more cortrast of dates, more important even 
than the others, may be given. The year 571 of our 
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era was the birth date of Mahomet. For thirteen 
hundred years his Koran has been like an iron 
shroud, enclosing his followers in astrait and fanati- 
calecreed. Their intensity of hatred for Christianity 
is without a parallel in history. But now the change 
ig at hand. In 1871, just thirteen hundred years 
after the birth of the faise prophet, one of his follow- 
ers has publicly confessed the worth of Christianity. 
We copy this announcement from the Delhi Ga- 
zetie -— 
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“The American missionaries of Bereiily, having a. | 


desire to estabiish a hespital and medical schdoi in 
connection with the Girls’ Orphanage under their 
care, recently visited His Highness, the Nawab of 
lkampore, for the purpose of trying 
by purchase or exchange, his Barelily estate 
a very valuable and in every respect the most suita- 
bie site for such an institution. From a brief repre- 
sentation of the enterprise, His Highness gave no 
opportunity for negotiation, but from a prompt ap- 
preciation of the humane character of the project, 
he at once presented the estate asafree gift. He 
has thus especially merited the honor and esteem of 
every poilanthroptes in Hindoostan, for this first 
valuable contribution towards the establishment of 
the first hospital and medical school in India, exclu- 
sively for native women. What a noble contrast is 
this magnanimous act of this native prince in these 
days of vile assassins and fanatic rebels!” 

The words of the Nawab in making this great do- 
nation, were, *'Take it; take it. I give it to you 
with much pleasure for that purpose ;” é. e., for the 
women’s hospital. Do not these expressions show 
that man’s power to sustain the creed of the false 
prophet has yielded to the faith of a Christian wo- 
man, who worships the true God, and works under 
the gospel of peace and Jove? 

Washington’s motto for our country was: “ Peace 
with all nations; entangling alliances with none.” 
It is not customary for our government to acknowl- 
edge gifts made to its citizens; but if this were ever 
proper, we could wish that some public acknowledg- 
ment and thanks might be made to the generous 
Nawab for his gift to a cause which is pre-eminently 
that of. peace and good will to all the nations of the 
world. 

‘which these missionaries belonged, will no doubt 
take cognizance of the gift. In some emphatie and 
memorable way they will mark their appreciation of 
the great fact that now, thirteen hundred years 
after the birth of Mahomet, his creed is fast perish- 
ing before the beneficent influence of Christianity. 
The value of this estate has been differently rated, 
but cannot be estimated by 48 money standard. The 
institutions which this great gift will originate 
for heathen women under the instruction of Miss 
Clara Swain, M.D., the American doctress, must 
show their beneficent influences orn the Eastern 
world. But the most grateful tribute of thanks to 
the generous Nawab will be offered by the women of 
America, who are engaged in introducing the Chris- 
tian medical missionary ladies to the suffering 
women and children of the East. They will takea 
deeper interest in Moslem households, feeling the 
assured hope that the time of the prophetic promise 
is drawing nigh, when “the earth shall be filled 
with the knowledge of the glory of God, as the 
waters cover the sea.” 


THE PLAY GROUNDS OF AMERICA. 

WE are becoming awake, even in this work-day 
age and busy country, to the fact that grown people, 
x3 well as children, need their vacations. Not only 
boys and. girls, but also men and women, cannot 
safely Seedy all the year round, without inter- 
mission” All work and no play will make our Jacks 


and Jills of every age both dull and distempered. 
Every one who can spend a few weeks in relaxation 


to obtain, either | 
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during the summer months finds by experience that 
the time thus oecupied is not lost, bat may rather be 
counted a gain, even for success in the active duties 
of life. 

At the same time that we are acquiring this con- 
sciousness, we are becoming aware of the great ad- 
vantages which our country presents to the seekers 
after recreation of this sort. Those who prefer to feel 
the fresh breeze from the blue waves, and to hear 
the plash of the surf, can find hundreds of pleasant 
resorts along our coasts, washed by two oceans, or 
on the shores and fslands of our great inland seas. 
Those who like the crisp air and grand scenery of 
the mountains have an equal variety of choice 
among the lake-gemmed uplands of Maine, the 
granite peaks of New Hampshire, the wild recesses 
of the Adirondacks, and the many picturesque re- 
treats hidden in the clustered files and ofshoots of 
the Alleghanies. Of late yearg the Rocky Mountains 
and the ranges further west have unfolded their 
marvels; valleys which remind us of the Arabian 
Nights, giant trees which seem to date from the 
deluge, lakes of unknown depth, and cataracts 
which vie with Niagara. Last and most marvellous 


| of all is the discovery of the region on the upper 


But the great Methodist denomination, to | 


Yellowstone, which it is proposed to reserve as a 
National Park—a region where all the wonders of 
Iceland and Switzerland seem to exist, combined 
with others which are found powhere else; stupen- 
dous mountains, picturesque lakes, beautiful water- 
falls, painted rocks, clusters of hot springs flowing 
over terraces of alabaster, enormous geysers hurling 
their columns of water two hundred feet in the air, 
and many other astonishing things, which in future 
years, when better facilities for reaching them are 
provided, will attract sight-seers from every part of 
the civilized world. 

To those who have a fancy, in their summer vaca- 
tions, to visit another country, the neighboring Do- 
minion of Canada, which now stretches, like our own 
domain, from ocean to ocean, offers many attrac- 
tions—charming lakes, storied cities, the noble St. 
Lawrence, with its lovely groups of wooded islets 


| and its exciting run down the rapids; these, with its 





bracing climate and its hospitable people, make the 
country well worthy of a visit. 

Switzerland has been called “the play ground of 
Europe.”’ In our country we have the choice of 
many such play grounds, to suit all tastes and all 
purses. Remembering that the bow which is never 
unbent loses in time its power, let us give ourselves 
and those who are dependent on us a play day oeca- 
sionally, and be thankful for the charms with which 
nature on every side draws us away from the wear- 
ing anxieties of our busy life to these scenes of pure 
and healthful enjoyment. 


THE BEST NATIONAL INFLUENCE. 


THERE is a satisfaction, of course, in knowing that 
our country is great and powerful, and is able to 
make its voice heard with effect in the councils of 
the nations. But we feel that the best influence, af- 
ter all, is not that which springs from greatness and 
power. These may produce the respect which comes 
from fear, but they do not awaken confidence and 
affection. The Japanese rulers, in sending their 
statesmen to study our institutions, and their young 
men and maidens to be educated in our seminaries, 
haye shown an esteem for our people and our social 
system which is very gratifying, as it must have its 
origin in personal regard. The same evidence comes 
from Turkey, where an American, Dr. Cyrus Ham- 
lin, has been the first to overcome the unwillingness 
of the authorities to allow a Christian college to be 
established in Constantinople. The American col- 














lege in that city has now nearly two hundred stu- 
dents, and is proving highly successful in breaking 
down the barriers of creeds and prejudices which 
separated the many religious communities of that 
country from each other and from the rest of the 
world. 

In work of this kind the efforts of American women 
have been most effectual. According to the JMis- 
sionary Herald, “there are now thirty unmarried 
ladies, most of them educated in some of the best 
institutions of the United States, devoting their cul- 
ture and discipline to special labors in behalf of their 
sex, at sixteen of the principal centres of influence 
in the Turkish empire.”” They have under their 
charge ten boarding schools, with over two hundred 
pupils, in training for Christian work. In addition 
to this duty, and to their labor in Sunday-schools 
and other missionary work, these ladies visit the 
women in their homes, and establish ‘‘ Mothers’ 
meetings,’ with special reference to the training of 
Christian households. 

Similar effort is going on in China, where an 
American college is about to be established; in In- 
dia, and throughout the isles of the great ocean. 
Such work, and the steady, silent influence of the 
example Of our free government and equal laws, are 
accomplishing more for the world’s improvement 
and benefit than the most benevolent of despots 
could achieve, with all the appliances of statesman- 
ship aad diplomacy, backed by the mightiest armies. 
The thirty American ladies who are now engaged in 
teaching and training the women and children of 
Turkey are doing for that country what the Czar of 
Russia, with the best intentions, would attempt in 
Vain. 

NOTES AND NOTICES. 

A WARNING.—Green, not the color itself, but the 
mode of making it, is known to be often poisonous. 
We have heard of the ill effects produced by wall 
papers and by stockings with this color in them. 
And now we have the statement that a lady in Mo- 
bile was not long ago made seriously ill by poison, 
inanifesting itself by sores about the mouth, caused 
by biting her thread while working with green sew- 
ing silk. 

THE LIMIT OF JESTING.—" Have I not aright to be 
saucy, if I please?’’ asked a lively young lady of an 
old bachelor friend. ‘“ Yes, if you please,” was the 
candid reply, “ but not if you displease.” 

PROGRESS IN EpINBURGH.—The vexed question of 
the medical education of women, which has so long 
disturbed the University of Edinburgh, has at last 
been practically settled by receiving the sanction of 
the ‘‘ University Court.”” The resolution adopted by 
the court expresses the desire “to remove as far as 
possible any present obstacle in the way of @ com- 
plete medical education being given to women,” 
provided always that they are instructed in classes 
separate from the men. They are also not to have 
degrees conferred upon them, but only “certificates 
of proficiency.” This, however, is merely because it 
is considered that the granting of degrees to women 
would not be within the legal province of the uni- 
versity. This last objection will doubtless be over- 
come in time by a more liberal charter. The fact 
that the ruling powers of this old and staid institu- 
tion have declared in favor of giving ‘‘a complete 
medical education to women,” is full of encourage- 
ment to those who have long striven to show that 
the practice of medicine is one of the professions for 
which women are peculiarly adapted, and for which 
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therefore the best means of preparation should be 
afforded to them. 

ART IN FRANCE.—The question whether a woman 
can be a great artist appears to be settled, at least 
in the judgment of picture buyers. At a recent sale 
of works of art in Paris, comprising pictures by emi- 
nent modern painters, very high prices were ob- 
tained. By far the highest price was given for a 
painting of Rosa Bonheur, ‘‘ Landscape and Sheep," 
which brought 34,500 francs, or nearly $5,900. The 
prices nearest to this were obtained for an “ Inte- 
rior,” by Baron Leys, which brought 27,000 francs; 
and a “‘ War Scene,’ by the famous Delacroix, 21,000 
francs. It may be deemed a good sign for unhappy 
France when a pastoral scene by Rosa Bonheur is 
more highly prized than a war picture by the most 
renowned of modern French painters. 


To CORRESPONDENTS.—The following articles have 
been accepted: “ Ethelina”—“ At Tender Twilight 
Love to Thee’’—“ In the Valley”—" A Waife’—"' The 
Fallen Leaf’—“ Sleep’ —**Musings”—* Pride and Hu- 
mility’—“ Lightened Shadows’’—‘ Music”—* Popu- 
lar Art’—“ Evening,” and “My Attempts to Win 
Fame.” 

The following are declined: “A Christian All"— 
** Mabel” —" Jareb’s Choice,” and “* The Victory." 

M. 8S. C. W.—We have not published riddles, etc. 
for several years. No stamp inclosed for return. 


r Health Department. 


BY DR. CHARLES P. UHLE. 


HEART DISEASE. 


MAny individuals with heart disease carry it for 
an ordinary life time, and then die from some other 
cause entirely. That a person has this affection 
does not imply, as many suppose, that he or she “is 
of few days and full of trouble.”’ Oftentimes it is of 
no trouble at all, even when the disease is consider- 
able, and it may be carried for many a year, with 
the same lack of symptoms, if care is taken in the 
general habits of life. 

Heart diseases are incurable as a general rule. 
They are beyond the reach of medicine just as an 
amputated limb is beyond the reach of medicine 
that will make it grow out again. Most affections of 
this organ are due to some disease or distortion of 
the valves. The heart is a pump, in matter of fact, 
and pumps blood to the different parts of the body, 
as any other pump would do if properly arranged, 
and placed ina similar position, and its valves are 
just as liable to “‘ get out of order,” and work imper- 
fectly, as any metal pump would be. If these valves 
could be gotten at, and the various imperfections 
and disarrangements attended to, all could be made 
speedily well again; but they cannot, and it is there- 
fore just as useless to attempt a cure by the use of 
medicine, as it would be to dose a cistern pump with 
oil and poultices, and expect a recovery, when it got 
a little out of kilter. All that can be done is to pre- 
vent it from getting worse, and this is only to be 
accomplished by strict attention to such rules as 
obviate the exciting causes, Anything which excites 
the head toincreased action, has a tendency to induce 
disease, just as anything which abuses a metal pump 
will soon make it useless. Violent freaks of passion, 
severe and long-continued exertions, the use of alco- 
holic stimulants, rich food, and riotous living, are 
common causes, as are also certain diseases, over 
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which individuals have no immediate control. The 
life, day in and day out, therefore, of an individual 
with disease of the heart should be the model of so- 
berness and propriety. He should live cautious, 
live low, live temperate; no wine, no tobacco, no 
anything that will excite or exhaust the system. He 
should take only the most nutritious and digestible 
of food, and that in quantities only sufficient for nis 
sustenance. He should avoid late hours, over exer- 
cise, and excitement of every kind, and, in fact, 
should do nothing, mentally or physically, that would 
in any way interfere with his cardiac apparatus. 
This is indispensable, all of it, to his continued ex- 
istence. The more religiously he attends to it, the 
lenger he will live; the less he attends to it, the 
shorter is his earthly career. 

But some one may say, heart diseases are not al- 
ways of so little consequence, and are often attended 
with serious dropsy and general discomfort and 
misery. These are just the cases where improper 
mode of living is bringing things “to a finale,” and 
no one need ever get to this stage of things if he 
“knows himself” and takes a stitch in time. 

Asthma.—An excellent remedy for asthma con- 
sists in “ Nitre Paper,” smoked as a cigarette, or 
burned in the room as the paroxysms are about com- 
ingon. It is prepared by soaking white paper ina 
solution of common nitre, or nitrate of potassa, and 
then allowed to dry for use. Paper prepared in this 
way, and smoked or burned, so that the fumes may 
be breathed fnto the lungs, will afford immediate 
and grateful relief in a very few moments. 


2 Literary Dotices. 


From CLAXTON, REMSEN, & HaFFELFINGER, Phila- 
deipbia :— 

HELEN ETHINGER;; or, Not Exactly Right. By 
Elsie Leigh Whittlesey, author of “ Who was She?’ 
ete. Measured by a purely literary standard, this 
book falls far short of perfection. There are crudi- 
ties in its style; there is displayed an ignorance of 
the world and its ways such as only an inexperienced 
woman, who knows nothing of the world and its 
ways, except what she learns from books, could only 
be guilty of, and even she is scarcely excusable for 
putting her ignorance in print. Having said this, 
our fault-finding ends. Judged from the standpoint 
of feeling, we have nothing but praise to bestow 
upon the book. It is the story of an unloved and un- 
loving wife, and of children brought up under the 
harsh rule of a tyrannical father. Such a theme isa 
difficult one to handle, and a less skilful writer might 
have made sad work of it. But while it is highly 
wrought and deeply affecting, there is no mock sen- 
timentality about it, and nothing objectionable in 
point of morality. Though the picture is a harsh 
one, and one which we trust seldom finds its counter- 
part in real life, still it is not exaggerated. Such 
things have been, such things might be, and like ré 
sults will always follow where love is not the supreme 
law of the household. The reader of this book will 
readily overlook its blemishes in consideration of its 
merits. 


From J. B. Liprrncorr & Co., Philadelphia :— 

THE LITTLE MOORLAND PRINCESS. Trans- 
lated from the German of E. Marlitt, author of “‘The 
Old Ma’mselle’s Secret,” etc., by Mrs. A. L. Wister. 
Mrs. Wister is peculiarly happy in her selection of 
German works for translation into English. “The 
Little Moorland Princess” is one of the prettiest and 
liveliest stories we have read for a long time. Its 


— 





| plot, without being intricate, is well constructed ; 

| its characters are marked, and unlike those ordi- 

| narily met with in romance; and the interest is ad- 

mirably sustained until the very last. 

| HOMER AND SOCRATES. By Mrs. Eliza Win. 
chell Smith. Translated from the French of A. de 
Lamertine. With a brief Biography. The transla- 
tion of the prose portions of this book is performed 
with tolerable ability. But the poem, *The Death 
of Socrates,” is presented in such execrable rhyme 
and rythm, that it would have been far better to 
have left it in the original French. 

From ELDREDGE & BROTHER, Philadelphia:— 

A MANUAL OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. A 
Text-Book for Schools and Colleges. By John S. 
Hart, LL.D. This is an exceedingly valuable book 
of reference, and should be in the library of every 
student and literary man. It dates its history of 
English literature back to the very earliest writers 
of which any record has been preserved, and, in the 
course of sixteen lengthy chapters, brings it down to 
the present period. Each chapter is devoted to a 
single period in literature, thus we have in chapter 
five, ‘Spencer and Contemporary Poets; in chap- 
ter fourteenth, “Sir Walter Scott and his Contem- 

“poraries;” and in chapter sixteenth and the last, 
“* Tennyson and his Contemporaries,” which chapter 
is subdivided into sections, relating to the poets, the 
novelists, writers on literature and politics, writers 
on philosophy and science, etc. ete. 


From T. B. PETERSON & BROTHERS, Phila. :-— 

JOHN JASPER’S SECRET. A Sequel to Charles 
Dickens's Unfinished Novel,“ The Mystery of Edwin 
Drood.”’ Some of the reviewers of Charles Dickens's 
memory may have preferred to see his last literary 
effort remain forever in its unfinished state. Such 
can easily let the story remain unfinished for them 
by refusing to read “John Jasper’s Secret.” But 
we believe the majority of readers will prefer even 
an imperfectly finished work toafragment. “John 
Jasper’s Secret,” while, of course, it does not equal 
the writings of Dickens in style and power, is far 
from being a discreditable performance. The 
writers, whoever they may be, and they are un- 
doubtedly persons of no mean literary ability, claim 
to have no knowledge beyond that already possessed 
by the public concerning Mr. Dickens’s intentions 
concerning his plot. They have simply taken up the 
thread where he has dropped it, and carried it on to 
a conclusion, in a manner which seemed to them 


The story cannot fail to interest, and, to the not 
hypercritical reader, will, no doubt, prove satisfac- 
tory. 

THE LOST HEIR OF LINLITHGOW. By Mrs. 
Emma D. E. N. Southworth. A story full of misery, 
mystery, and tragedy, written in Mrs. Southworth’s 
highly-wrought and peculiarly captivating style. 
The scene is laid in England, and earls and other 
members of the nobility figure constantly in its 
pages, The story ends satisfactorily, and its readers 
have a promise of a sequel. 

VENETIA TRELAWNEY: or, The Fourth Series 
of the “ Mysteries of the Court of London.” By 
George W. M. Reynolds. 


From HARPER & BroruHers, New York, through 
J. B. Lippincott & Co., and CLAXTON, REMSEN, & 
HAPFFZLFINGER, Philadelphia :— 

POOR MISS FINCH. A Novel. By Wilkie Col- 
lins. With illustrations, It seems seareely neces- 
sary todo more than announce that Wilkie Collins 
has written a new stoyy. That it is absorbing in in- 





most consistent with the general idea of the work. 
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terest, follows as a matter of course. The space al- 
lowed us in these notices will not admit of anything 
like elaborate criticisms, either of its merits or de- 
fects. The heroine is blind; the two heroes are 
twin brothers, who are both deeply in love with the 
heroine. Owing to the lady’s blindness, and the ex- 
treme resemblance in feature, voice, and manner of 
the brothers, various complications arise. Through 
the agency of a German oculist, the lady is re- 
stored to sight, only to rejoice in losing it again 
shortly after; for she says, at two different times, 
‘“* My blindness is my blessing,” and “* My love lies in 
my blindness.” 

AROUND THE WORLD: Sketches of Travel 
through many Lands and over many Seas. By E. 
D. G. Prime, D.D. With numerous illustrations. 
This is an interesting book of travel, whose first 
route lies over the Pacific Railway to the West. A 
chapter is devoted to Utah and the Mormons. Two 
chapters are given to California, one of which is oc- 
cupied in describing the wonders and beauties of 
the Yo Semite Valley. This chapter is beautifully 
illustrated. From California to Japan, China, India, 
Jerusalem, and thence westward to European civili- 
zation, and then homeward, and the circle of the 
world is complete. There is much that is new and 
much that is interesting in these pages. Doctor 
Prime has shown himself an attentive observer of 
people and things, and an ardent admirer of Nature. 

THE LOVES OF ARDEN. A Novel. By M. E. 
Braddon. Illustrated. This is an improvement on 
Miss Braddon’s ordinary style of romance, inasmuch 
as there is neither murder, bigamy, nor elopement 
in it. It is written with the author’s usual power 
and vigor, and is full of interest both in plot and 


“incident. 


THE ADVENTURES OF OLIVER TWIST. By 
Charles Dickens. This is the initial volume of a new 
edition, large, clear in print, and handsomely bound, 
of the works of Charles Dickens. It is called the 
“Household Edition.” The illustrations of this 
volume, twenty-eight in number, are new, and from 
designs by J. Mahoney. 

NOTES, EXPLANATORY AND PRACTICAL, on 
the First Epistle of Paul to the Corinthians. By 
Albert Barnes. This is a revised edition of a com- 
mentary which has been received as a standard 
authority by a certain portion of our religious com- 
munity. 

TWENTY YEARS AGO. From the Journal of a 
Girl in her Teens. Edited by the author of “John 
Halifax, Gentleman.”’ This is a bona jide journalof 
a girl in her teens, who spent two years in Paris 
twenty years ago. She was a witness to the coup 
d'état of Napoleon, and gives her account of events, 
pédple, and manners, political and social, in a lively, 
fresh style, which, while it is girlish, is far from be- 
ing crude. The book will be found interesting to old 
and young alike. 

READING WITHOUT TEARS; or, A Pleasant 
Mode of Learning to Read. By the author of “ Peep 
of Day,” ete. Part First. An excellent little book 
for either school or family use. 


From CHARLES SCRIBNER & Co., New York, through 
J. B. Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia:— 

WILFRID CUMBERMEDE, an Autobiographical 
Story. By George Macdonald. George Macdonald 
is making rapid strides toward the front rank of 
English novelists. Indeed there are few men whose 
writings are so uniformly good, so uniformly inte- 
resting, and so uniformly exalted in sentiment, as 
are his. This story is the most recent and by far the 
best from his pen. It is profusely illustrated and 
handsomely bound. 








From D. APPLETON & Co., New York, through 
J. B. Liprrncortr & Co., Philadelphia :— 

RECOLLECTIONS OF PAST LIFE. By Sir Henry 
Holland, Bart., M. D., F. R.S., D.C. L., ete. A man 
with a memory reaching back for four-score years, 
an extensive traveller, possessing high literary and 
scientific attainments, a personal knowledge with 
an acquaintance of most. of the celebrities of the 
present and past generations, together with full cog- 
nizance of European politics, Sir Henry Holland 
could not well fail to make an interesting and enter- 
taining book. A small edition was first printed for 
private circulation, and afterwards reprinted for the 
same purpose; and it is only upon being convinced 
that the book will be found of interest to others 
than personal friends, that its author has consented 
to its publication. 

THE LAST OF THE MOHICANS. A Narrative 
of 1757. By J. Fennimore Cooper. Illustrated by 
drawings by F. O. C. Darley. We are pleased to see 
that the works of Cooper are about to be revived for 
the benefit of a generation who knows comparatively 
little of them, except by reputation. The book be- 
fore us is the second of the series of the “* Leather- 
stocking” novels. 

From Dopp & MEap, New York, through J. B. 
Lippincott & Co., Philadelphia :— 

BEDE’S CHARITY. By Hesba Stretton, author of 
‘““Max Kromer,” ete. <A pleasant, semi-religious 
English story, designed probably to be added to a 
Sunday-school library. 

From ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, New York, 
through ALFRED MARTIEN, Philadelphia :— 

OUR FOUR BOYS. By Julia A. Mathews. This 
well-written little story is the history of four broth- 
ers and cousins who went off on a cruise together. 
Their troubles, their adventures, and their final tri- 
umph over all evil, are well and simply told. There 
is a clearly marked distinction of character, not 
often found between the four. Each acts as we 
should expect him to do from his character, and yet 
all are natural and life-like. Wecommend the book 
heartily. 

MAMIE’S WATCHWORD. By Joanna H. Math- 
ews. The authoress of the “Bessie Books’ has a 
reputation among children that assures her an eager 
audience for every new book. This is fully up to her 
standard. It isareal gift, that of writing for chil- 
dren, and it is pleasant to think that there is good, 
wholesome food provided for their growing minds. 

THE CASH BOY’S TRUST. By Annie M. Mitchell. 
A story of a little boy whose sister, younger than 
himself, was left in his charge by a dying mother. 
How he discharged that trust is well and pleasantly 
told. 

THE CHILDREN’S TABERNACLE. By A. L. O. E. 

MAT AND SOPHIE. The Prince and the Player. 

Messrs. Carter’s publications are so well printed 
and nicely bound that one is prepossessed in their 
favor, and their contents answer the expectation 
aroused by the outside. A.L.O.E.’s books are 
among the best of our juveniles. 


From J. E. Tr.ton & Co., Boston, through CLax- 
TON, REMSEN, & HAFFELFINGER, Philadelphia :— 

THE DESSERT BOOK; A Complete Manual from 
the best American and Foreign Authorities. With 
Original, Economical Receipts. By a Boston Lady. 
We can scarcely suppose that any intelligent house- 
keeper, who has the charge only of a moderate 
household, and who places any value upon her time, 
will need to study a volume of two hundred pages 
in order that she may provide desserts sufficiently 
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this volume will offer such a2 lady an almost endless 
variety of receipts from which to choose, and it 
may prove peculiarly acceptable in large establish- 
ments. 

From RosBerts BROTHERS, Boston, through J. B. 
Lipprncorr & Co., Philadelphia :— 

AUNT JO’S SCRAP BAG. By Louisa M. Alcott. 
These little stories are in every way worthy of the 
authoress of “Little Women.” They will be read 
with the sincerest pleasure by thousands of ehildren, 
and in that pleasure there will not be a single for. 
bidden ingredient. ‘“*My Boys,” which, opening 
upon by chance, we read through at a sitting, is 
charming. Ladislas, the noble, sweet-tempered 
Pole, is the original of Laurie, ever to be remembered 
by all “ Aunt Jo’s” readers. 

THE THIEF IN THE NIGHT. By Harriet Pres- 
cott Spofford. Mrs. Spofford is well-known to the 
readers of the Atlantic Monthly, who will recognize 
in this handsome book her accustomed passion, 
power, and something of her fanciful cloudiness. 
She is thoroughly refined and delicate, and the 
dreamy pleasure with which we read her stories is 
never jarred by any shock to our taste or feelings. 

STORIES TOLD TO A CHILD. Second Series. 
By Jean Ingelow. It is enough to name Miss Inge- 
low, to assure our readers that they will find here 
sweet, pure, natural writing, the furthest possible 
from sensation, and the best to put into children’s 
hands. Messrs. Roberts’ publications are so hand- 
somely got up; their print, their paper, and their 
binding, are all so excellent, that it is a double 
pleasure to find the contents always worthy ef their 
beautiful dress. 

ETHELENA;; or, Self-Sacrifice. A Poem. Bythe 
author of “* Friendship’s Offering,” etc. We are in- 
debted to the author for a copy of this volume. We 
read in the preface: ‘“‘ Many of the facts mentioned 
in the following poem have appeared under other 
names, and some have been selected from different 
sketches of life in exile to make the work more com- 
plete. The subject teaches a lesson of patient self- 
sacrifice and holy devotion we all need to learn, and 
is chosen by the writer as a slight memorial of faith- 
ful friends with whom he has been associated in the 
holiest duties of life.”’ 


REVIEWS, PAMPHLETS, ETC. 

THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. January, 1872. 

THE LONDON QUARTERLY REVIEW. Janu- 
ary, 1872. 

THE EDINBURGH REVIEW. January, 1872. 

THE BRITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW. Janu- 
ary, 1872. 

The Quarterlies come to us with their usual array 
of sterling and interesting articles, noticeably those 
on “ Lace-Making,” in the Edivurgh, and “The 
First Earl of Shaftesbury,” in the Westminster. The 
continued popularity of these four Reviews is the 
sign that solid literature still finds a fit audience, 
not few. 


From Doctor JOHN C. Gray, Utica:— 

THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF INSANITY. 
January, 1872. This excellent Quarterly comes to 
us with three articles weil worthy the attention of 
all interested in the phenomena of insanity. Its 
whole appearance bespeaks a wide circulation and 
popularity, which ft deserves in every way. 

LITTELL’S LIVING AGE. January to March, 
1872. ‘There are so many things one might say of 
Littell that we hesitate among them, but conclude 





| 
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varied to suit the requirements of her family. Still, | with the emphatic eulogy of John Quincy Adams, 


that he had a library in this one magazine. The 
very cream of the English monthlies and quarterlies 
is here offered to us for a very moderate sum. We 
know no eclectic that in any way supplies the place 
of Littell. Its discontinuance would be a literary 
calamity. 

From Henry C. LEA, Philadelphia:— 

THE AMERICAN JOURNAL OF THE MEDICAL 
SCIENCES. Edited by Isaac M. Hays, M.D. As- 
sisted by I. Minis Hays, M.D. January, 1872. 

THE HALF-YEARLY ABSTRACT OF THE 
MEDICAL SCIENCES. Being a Digest of British 
and Continental Medicine, and of the Progress of 
Medicine and the Collateral Sciences. Edited by 
William Domett Stone, M.D., F.R.C.S. Januarg, 
1872. 


Goden's Arm-€bhair. 


MAY, 1872. 
MAY DAY. 


UP like a princess starts the merry morning, 
In draperies of many-colored cloud ; 
And sky-larks, minstrels of the early dawning, 
Pipe forth their hearty welcome long and loud 
The enamored god of day is out a-Maying, 
And every flower his laughing eye beguiles, 
And with the milk-maids in the fields a-playing, 
He courts and wins them with effulgent smiles— 
For May's divinity of joy begun, 
Adds strength and lustre to the gladdening sun, 
And all of life beneath its glory straying, 
Is by May’s beauty into worship won, 
Till golden eve ennobles all the west, 
And day goes blushing like a bride to rest. 
JouN CLARE. 








EMBELLISHMENTS.—A very handsome steel plate, 
a rural scene—the feeding of the old mare Maggie, 
the pet of the barnyard; also another of those fine 
fashion-plates for which the Lapy'’s Book is now 
excelling anything of the kind. A grand scene is 
given of Miss Lolipop’s ballroom. These sketches 
are eliciting great praise everywhere throughout the 
country. <A colored plate of a darned square in 
netting finishes the extra embellishments of the 
number. 

ABOUT a year ago some fashionable modisfe 
abroad rechristened what were then known as 
“Cretonnes,” and called them Dolly Vardens. The 
name was first confined to chintzes, but it has 
spread to other materials. Dolly Varden silks are 
now the rage, and whole costumes, the like of which 
were never seen before, are named after the charm- 
ing and coquettish little daughter of a London 
blacksmith. 

THE extension sheet contains gn unusual number 
of elegant designs this month; whfle the work de- 
partment is not behind in its instruction for fancy 
articles. 


Has any of our bachelor friends been in the con- 
dition of the gentleman as seen in the plate in the 
front of our Book? He certainly appears to be ina 
tight place. But it is leap year, and, if the ladies 
make up their minds to it, there may be a good many 
more gentiemen in the same predicament before the 
year is over. 
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ELECTRO-MAGNETIC CURLING ComMB.—The reputa. | THe CENTENNIAL COMMISSION that lately met in 


tion of the Lapy’s Book for fair dealing towards its 
patrons is such that whatever appears in its adver- 
tising columng is considered te be exactly as repre- 
sented in the advertisement. We have always been 
eareful in our inquiries as to the reliability of the 
parties who advertise in the Book, and our instruc- 
tions to the gentleman who has charge of that de- 
partment are to that effect. But it appears that we 
can be imposed upon, and by that means becoine the 
medium by which others are also imposed upon. In 
the February number appeared an advertisement 
relating toa comb. Many of our subscribers have 


| 


our city was composed of a class of men at whose 
hands the great national enterprise will receive a 


' support and attention that will make it one of the 


grandest achievements of any age. The spirit and 
earnestness manifested by them in their delibera- 
tions won upon our citizens. Philadelphians, feeling 
proud of the selection of their city—the home of 
arts and manufactures, and also the birthplace of 
our National Independence —afforded every facil- 


| ity to those gentlemen in imparting information 
, that would be of service to them in their delibera- 
| tions, A number of our prominent citizens vied 


considered themselves humbugged in purchasing it, 


and have so notified us. Fromamong several letters 
received we consider ourselves justified in publish- 
ing the following :— 


Co_uMBIA, Mo. 
DEAR Str: Do you advertise bogus concerns in 
your Magazine? } saw the Electro-Magnetie Curl- 
ing Comb Co., of Garretsville, Ohio, noticed in your 
monthly of February last; sent them the $1.25, and 
have heard nothing from them since. Can't you 
ventilate them, to prevent more damage? I am, 
your subscriber, = & 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
DEAR GODEY: Feeling assured that you have no 


with one another in making their stay among us as 


| agreeable as could be desired. A grand banquet 


; was given in their honor at the Union League, and 


also at Belmont in the Park, presided over on both 


| occasions by Morton McMichael, Esq. Entertain- 


ments were also given at the residences of Geo. W. 
Childs, Esq., the proprietor of the Public Ledger, 
and of Thomas W. Scott, Esq., President of the Penn. 
sylvania Railroad. At the residence of the former 
the Commissioners were individually introduced to 


| the President, Gen. Grant, who was the special guest 
| of Mr. Childs. The Convention adjourned to meetin 


desire to be the medium through which swindlers | 


prey upon the public, I wish to bring under your 
notice the following incident: Your February Lapy’s 
Book contained an advertisement from a company 
styling themselves the “ Electro-Magnetic Curling 
Comb Co.,”’ located in Garretsville, Ohio, and giving 
an illustration of a comb purported to be sent by 


sessed of marvellous curling properties. My wife 
was desirous of obtaining one, and when I yemon- 


strated with her, said that the fact of their adver- | 
| land, w 


tisement being in your Book was sufficient guarantee 
of its reliability. We have known you for twent 

years, and she had some grounds for her faith. j 
sent $1.25 and got noanswer. Wrote again, and, to 
my better half’s intense disgust, received per mail 
to-day a common horn comb, purchasable at fifty 
cents per dozen, and with it a paper which I inclose. 


May, 1873. 


Amonc the class who deserye a good name from 
the pare having earned it by forty-two years cater- 
ing for the general weal and welfare of all, is Godey. 


| GODEY’s LADY’s BOOK, as it is called, is now in its 


eighty-fourth volume, and shows many signs of lon 


them to any one for $1.25, and claiming to be pos- | livedness. Its editors, L. A. Godey and Mrs. Sarah 
| J. Hale, understand the needs of an encouraging 


public thoroughly, and surrounding themselves with 
a Falaxy of intellectual stars, such as Marion Har- 
10se works show a marked stamp of pro- 


| gressiveness and intellectual mastery most gratifying 


to record, Ino Churchill, Mrs. Hopkinson, Mrs. Vic- 
tor, Louise S. Dorr, Mrs. Denison, Sue Chestnut- 
wood, etc, sind little difficulty, assisted by them, in 


; making up a magazine, delightful to look at, and 
absorbing and entertaining in its melange of stories, 


Will you enlighten the innocent and unwary by pub- | 


lishing as much of my letter as you see fit?) With 
apologies, ete., yours truly, ONE SOLD. 
We now give the printed directions that was sent 
with the comb:— 
_ “Enclosed _piease find the Electro-Magnetic Curl- 
ing Comb. This Comb is made of the very best Eng- 
lish and Texas horn. 
“Directions for using. Get a thin strip each of 


copper and zine the length of the comb, and just | 


wide enough to fit in the grooves in the sjde of the 
comb. Then get the smallest sized copper wire and 


wind it between each tooth and over the top of the | 


comb and over the copper and zine strips, which 
will make just eighty times around thecomb. Then 
turn the end of the wire under the coil so that it will 
not scratch the scalp or break or tangle the hair. 
The strips and wire can be procured at any hard- 
ware store in the country. The hair, before using, 
should be thoroughly cleansed, then pass the comb 
Heres | through the hair until it curls to please your 

EXAMPLE FOX THE LADIES.—Mr. James Stewart, 
of Yonkers, N. Y., reports that a Wheeler & Wilson 
Machine, No. 38, under his charge, has been hat- 
binding by steam for nearly seventeen years, and 
will now do as much work as any machine, new or 
old, of any make. From September, 1868, to 1869, it 
bound 137,088 hats, and the operator earned $654.17. 
The previous year she earned $507.48. 

IN ‘a list of members of the Synod of Minnesota, 
just published, appear the names of Peter Bigfire, 
Paul Walking-gun, Rattling-Lightning, Walks-Toy- 
ing-with-Mystery, His-iron-dog, Singing- Walker, and 
Hail-Lightning. ’ 


anecdotes, useful receipts, fashion gossip, etc., to 
peruse, its fashion plates are authority, seldom 
disputed, engraved as they are with great skill, and 
beautiful in tints of fresh, bright colors. Its * Out- 
line Sketches,” designed by Edmund R. Bensell, 
without a pe in the history of magazine publi- 
cation in this country, are given free,and portray- 
ing, as they do, pencil sketches of characters in 
every-day life, are tantalizingly attractive, and 
should entitle the magazine to marked consideration 
and favor. Then its Work Department, its Receipts, 
its Editor’s Table, its Health and Literary Notices 
Departments, make it a desirable acquisition to any 
household. Its suecess is not, therefore, to be mar- 
velled at.—Grand Rapids Lit. Gazette, Mich. 


Some time since Messrs. H. Astie & Co.. of 15 South 
William Street, New York, introduced in that city a 
food for infants, destined, from its nature and com- 
position, to be a substitute for mothers’ milk in the 
feeding of bottle-fed infants. Many of the most 
eminent physicians of New York city recommend it 
in strong terms for general use. Dr. Hull, one of 
the attending physicians at the Nursery and Child’s 
Hospital, says: “An extensive experience with it 
there has convinced me that it is the best article yet 
offered to the profession as a substitute for mothers’ 
milk.” Itis evident that Astie’s “ Lacteous Farina” 
must become an indispensable article for family use. 


Tue history of gaslight dates only back to 1792, 
when, in England, William Murdoch lighted his own 
dwelling with gas. In 1803 a machine shop, and in 
1805 a cotton factory was similarly lighted. It was 
not until 1810 that a company got a charter for its 
manufacture. In 1813 Westminster Bridge was light. 
ed, and In 1815 Guildhall. 

















WASHINGTON SOCIETY. 

Tue arrival and entertainment of the Japanese 
Embassy has been the chief topic of interest in 
Washington since the advent of Lent. The Ambas- 
sadors reached the city on the 29th of February, and 
for two days afterward the weather was exceedingly 
stormy. On the Monday following, the Embassy 
was formally received by the President. They ap- 
peared in their National costume, and were received 
by the President angi members of the Cabinet in the 
East room. After the short speech of welcome by 
the President, and the response te it by the Prince 
Iwakura, the latter delivered to the President the 
official letter from the Emperor of Japan to His Ex- 
cellency. The President then offering his arm to the 
Prince, and the members of the Cabinet escorting 
the other Ambassadors, they were conducted to the 


Blue room and introduced to Mrs. Grant and the | 


other ladiesin attendance. Among these were Mrs. 
Colfax, Mrs. Fish, Mrs. Williams, Mrs. Bower, Mrs. 
Creswell, Mrs. Delano, Mrs. Blaine, and Miss Nellie 
Grant. 

On the evening of Tuesday the 5th, the grand re- 
ception took place at Masonic Temple. Fifteen 
hundred invitations were issued, all of which were 
duly honored. Thousands more sought invitations 
in vain. The decorations were the most unique and 
elegant ever seen in our city. No particle of wall, 
ceiling, or window was visible. All was draped 
artistically in clouds of pink, white, and gold tarla- 
tane, while pilasters similarly draped and decorated 
with Japanese devices and trailing ivy, and crowned 
with basins filled with flowers and trailing plants of 
the Orient made a scene of peculiar beauty. Hang- 
ing baskets of flowers depended from each central 
point of the drapery overhead, while hundreds of 
canary birds hung in their cages beneath the chan- 
deliers. The hundreds of gas-jets lighting up this 


fairy seene, the rich dresses and sparkling jewels { 


upon the many hundreds of ladies, and the glittering 
epaulettes and swords of the officers, made up a daz- 
zling and splendid picture. 

Seated upon a richly carpeted dais at the upper 
end of the room, and awaiting the guests of the 
evening, were Mrs. Colfax, Mrs. Blaine, Mrs. Fish, 
Mrs. Bower, Mrs. Creswell, Mrs. Boutwell, Mrs. Gov. 
Cooke, and a few other ladies. The guests were 
met at the door by the Vice-President and members 
of the Cabinet, who escorted them up the centre of 
the large hall, and after introducing them to the 


ladies, arranged them facing the vast assemblage, | I 


where all were received individually. This occupied 
at.least two hours, the Marine Band discoursing 
sweet music, and the canary birds warbling a soft 
chorus. We noticed a few of the dresses, but where 
80 many are elegant, it is difficult to particularize. 
Mrs. Colfax wore white moire antique, with rich 
lace and pearls. Mrs. Fish a pale lavender silk, 
with magnificent flounces and trimmings of point 
lace, and diamonds of great beauty. Mrs. Bower 
wore black silk, trained, and decoletté, relieved with 
soft white lace. Mrs. Senator Schurz wore a rich 
corn-colored silk, elaborately trimmed with ruffles 
and black lace. Mrs. General Coburn black Lyons 
velvet, with white point lace bertha. Mrs. King 
wore apearl-colured moire antiqwe dress, with tulle 
overdress, trimmed with cherry satin, and looped 
with roses of the same shade; point lace and exqui- 
site pearls. Mrs. Briggs a rich brown silk, with 
point lace’ and heavy gold necklace. Mrs. E. B. 
French élegant brown silk, with point lace. Mrs, 
Dr. Newman black velvet and white point lace 
shawl Mrs. Freyre, wife of the Peruvian Minister, 
wore the most magnificent diamonds in the room. 
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On Wednesday the 6th, the Embassy was received 
| by the Congress of the United States. On the even- 
| ing of Thursday the 14th, a grand reception was 
given by the Ambassadors at the Arlington in ac- 
knowledgment of the courtesies extended to them. 
Fifteen hundred persons were present, the ladies 
magnificently attired, and the whole entertainment 
being one of the finest ever given in Washington. 
The supper table extended through the whole length 
of the west dining-room of the hotel, and was deco- 
rated in the most elegant manner. Pagodas and 
pavilions in the Japanese style several feet in height ; 
tall cones of evergreens crowned with Japonicas, 
Azaleas, Lilies, and other tropical and Oriental 
flowers; ices in the typical designs of their own 
land, hundreds of tiny flags and devices, all com- 
bined to make the table unequalled in quaint beauty. 
Around the room the walls were covered with alter- 
nate flags of Japan and America, while evergreens 
| twined about every column and decorated every 
available nook. All the Cabinet officers, Senators, 
Representatives, heads of Bureaus, Foreign Minis- 
ters, with members of the press, and many other 
dignitaries, were present, with their wives and 
daughters. M. EL N. 
March 15th, 1872. 


OLIVER WENDELL HOLMEs has the following te 
say in reference to music: 


“T don’t like your chopped music, any way. That 
woman—she had more sense in her little finger than 
forty medical societies—Florence N ory gale—says 
that the music you pour out is good for sick folks, 
| and the music yon pound out isn’t. Not that ex- 
| actly, but something like it. I have been to hear 
music pounding. It was a young woman, with as 
many white muslin flounces round her as the planet 
Saturn has rings, that did it. She gave the music 
| stool a twirl or two, and fluffed down on it like a 
| whirl of soapsuds ina hand basin. Then she pushed 
| off her cuffs as if she was going to fight for the cham- 
»ion’s belt. Then she worked her wrists and her 
1ands, to limber ‘em, I suppose, and spread out her 
| fingers till they looked as though they would pretty 
| much cover the keyboard, from the growling end to 
| the little squeaky one. Then those two hands of 
| hers madea jump at the keys asif they were a couple 
| of tigers coming down on a flock of black and white 
sheep, and the piano gave a great how! as if its tail 
had been trod on. Dead stop—se still you could 

hear your hair growing. Then another jump, and 
| another howl, as if the piano had two tails and you 

had trod on both of ’em at once, and then a grand 

clatter and scramble and string of jumps up and 
| down, back and forward, one hand over the other, 

like a stampede of rats and mice more than like any- 

thing I call music. I like to hear a woman sing, and 
like to hear a fiddle sing, but these noises they 
hammer out of their wood and ivory anvils—don’t 
talk to me; I know the difference between a bullfrog 
and a woodthrush.” 

The immense sums of money that have been taken 
out of the country by just such professional screech- 
| ers and professionai bone pounders since the advent 
of Jenny Lind are enormous. It is time that the 
American people had made up their minds not to 
pay the exorbitant prices demanded by the managers 
of these people to listen to or witness their perform- 
ances. During the last season over $300,000 has been 
made by three of these artists for singing and play- 
ing less than fifty nights. And there are more of 
them coming in the fall. We trust they will not be 
patronized unless there is a reform in the matter of 
charges for admission. 


AN adveriisement lately appeared in the London 
Times requesting “Mr. Moon, who died in 1858, to 
| prove his decease, and to communicate with,” etc. 
We feel anxious to know the result. 





In Tennessee a premium is given to the convicts 
| to make tracks—that is, railroad tracks, 
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THE Lazy Man.—A lazy man is always good- 
natured. He never flies intoa passion. He might 
crawl into one, if that were possible; but the idea of 
his flying into one is preposterous. Who ever heard 
of a lazy man breaking into a bank where a crowbar 
had to be used, or drilling into a safe? Not but 
that he might covet his neighbor’s goods contained 
therein, but the horror of handling a crowbar and 
drills would always deter him from actually commit- 
ting burglary. He never runs away with his neigh- 
bor’s wife, simply on account of the horror he has 
of running. If he is ever known to run, it is to—run 
toseed. He rarely lies about his neighbors, for it 
would be too much exertion; but he lies about a bar- 
room all day. He is of inestimable service to a bil- 
liard-saloon, keeping the chairs warm, and watching 
the game, for few would care to play where there are 
no spectators. The fact that he does this without 
pay, day in and day out, shows the unselfishness of 
his nature. The lazy man never gets up revolutions, 
insurrections, or other popular excitements, and 
don’t make a nuisance of himself by training around 
the country making incendiary speeches to promote 
public discontent. In his own neighborhood he is 
never a busybody in other people’s affairs, for the 
very idea of being a busybody at anything would 
drive him out of his head. No lazy man ever ran 
mad. If he went crazy, it was because he couldn’t 
go anywhere else without walking. Lazy men don’t 
disturb the quiet of peaceful neighbors by putting 
up factories, furnaces, and other abominations. 

HOLLOWAY’'S MvsIcAL MONTHLY. for May.—The 
Spring Garden Schottische in this number is a splen- 
did piece of music, and is published in the Monthly 
before being offered in the stores. The Adeline 
Waltz is another gem, composed for the Monthiy. 
There are also two new songs of unusual merit in 
this number, and a very pretty easy piece for begin- 
ners. Wethink the number a very choice one, and 
our musical friends should send forit. Price, single 
numbers 40 cents. The last three numbers $1. 
Yearly, $4. Two subscribers, $8 and a premium of 
$5 worth of new sheet music free. Sent anywhere in 
the United States on receipt of price. Address J. 
Starr Holloway, Publisher, Box Post-Office, Phila- 
delphia. 

New Sheet Music.—The Earth is Beautiful, new 
and pretty song by Barrett, 30 cents. 
Met You, by Clifford, 20. The Broken Lily, touching 
little song, by Little Maud, 25. I Wish 1 Were Single 
Again, comic, 30. Leaves That Are Fairest, by 
Stewart, one of his latest and prettiest songs, 30. 
Sunset on the Mountains, beautiful song, 30. Also, 


Opera Galop and Merry May Galop, two lively, easy | 


pieces, by Ingleside, each 20. Ohio Mazourka, by 
Sutter, more difficult, 50. Little Amazon March, 
elegantly illustrated, 50. Mignon Mazourka, very 








When First I | 


pretty, 30. Easy single sheet pieces at 10 cents, viz., | 


Irma Galop, Little Folks Schottische, Rhollo’s March, 
Ivy Green Polka, Temple March, Shells of Ocean 
Rondo. Address J. Starr Holloway, as above. 

AFTER 2 careful examination of the principles of 
construction, workmanship, and finish of the Novelty 
Clothes Wringer, we have no hesitation in saying 
that it is superior to any brought to our notice. It 
has flange cog wheels on both ends of the rolls, 
curved clamp, and is so made as to combine sim- 
plicity and neatness with strength and durability. 
We adyise every practical housewife to give the 
Novelty a trial, and we think she will be sure to give 
it the preference. 


LET your lungs take air of themselves. 





THE CAREER OF A STRASBURG GOOSE.—You lovers 
of pates de foie gras listen to the sufferings of the 
poor goose before you can be furnished with that 
luxury. Strasburg is the place where the best arti- 
cle comes from. Here is his story :— 


“Tam a native of Alsace, but I do not meddle with 
politics. I have no special love either for French- 
men or for Germans. Bitter experience has taught 
me that these featherless creatures begin with kind- 
ness, only to end in cruelty. But let that.pass. My 
earliest recollection is of a vast field, shaded by 
veteran oak-trees, and intersected by pools of stag- 
nant water. Here I and a numerous flock of m 
brethren were placed under the care of a little girl, 
who d her time, as represented in the artist’s 
drawing, in spinning hemp and in keeping us out 
of mischief, in which latter part of her business 
she was aided by a dog. So ong as os i con- 
tinued, we spent our time in fishing up delicious 
morsels of food from the marshy ground; but as 
soon as the sun went down, our active littie com- . 
mander-in-chief drove us off to the village. Such a 
commotion there used to be as we went to roost; for 
all took to their wings at once, and we banged and 
pushed against each other in the rudest manner, 
quacking and shrieking enough to frighten any 
stranger who had never been in Goose-land. But 
this pleasant life of liberty did not last long. At 
the beginning of autumn my master took me 
Strasburg—whither a hundred and fifty thousand 
of my brethren are carried every year—and sold 
me to a ‘fattener,’ a cruel woman who, either by 
magic or by long experience, can tell, directly she 
handies a goose, whether it is the right sort for stuf- 
ting till its liver becomes unnaturally x ¢ Now my 
martyrdom began. I had bade farewell forever to 
the green fields and the shady nooks under the old 
oaks. First I was fed on broad beans, afterwards 
on maize scalded with salt water. Hungry or not, I 
was compelled to eat. The ‘fattener’ used to take 
me between her knees, Recmng my wings imprisoned. 
With one hand she held my -bill open, with the other 
she crammed maize down my throat till there was 
not room for a grain more. A little gentle exercise, 
or a fly through the air, would have aided digestion, 
but such privileges were rigorously forbidden. In- 
stead of these, I was put into a slightly-heated oven, 
where I experienced all the sufferings of sea sick- 
ness without the relief ot being able to vomit. Dur- 
ing the last days of my torture, when I was inflated 
like a balloon, and could only breathe by gasps, I 
was then transferred to a cage open at the top. 
Why did the ‘fattener’ watch night and day by our 
cages with a great knife in her hand? Alas! I-too 
soon discovered. I saw a neighbor of mine in ‘the 
next cage (he was an old village companion, and we 
had many a romp in the air together). I saw this 
unlucky bloated fellow stagger and fall. Apoplexy, 
said I to myself. I had scarcely murmured the 
words, when the ogress (she was really a pretty 
came woman, and had a sweetheart who adored 
er) seized my poor old pal by the neck, and cut his 
head off. He was then hung up ina cool place for 
twenty-four hours, when his liver, swollen to hideous 
dimensions, was taken out, and sold to a ‘ pie-maker.’ 
The pie-makers give from three to six francs for 
these livers, according to size, as they form a chief 
ingredient in the pates or terrines de foie gras. I 
indite this memoir from the centre of one of these 
precious concoctions, and I hereby give fair warning 
that I intend to inflict a terribie indigestion on the 
man or woman who dares to eat what was once part 
of poor illused Me.” 

We may add to the above melancholy narrative 
that to M. Mathieu, cook to the Cardinal de Rohan, 
Prince-Bishop of Strasburg, belongs the infamy of 
first inventing liver pies. The manufacture hassince 
developed into a profession. The quality of the 
water is said to affect the fattening, some districts 
supplying much better (?) livers than others. The 
sale of these pies in Strasburg amounts annually to 
$450,000 or $500,000. The Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals ought evidently to pay a visit 
to that city. Whata chance this would be for Mr. 
Berg, President of the Cruelty to Animals’ Society 
of New York. 


THE hunting season—leap year. 
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WE copy the following from that éxcellent paper, 
the Public Ledger :— 


CnuurcH Music.—There are thousands still living 
who can remember the aays when the music used in 
the churches of the various Protestant denomina- 
tions was of a Coeply serious, and even sombre 
character; when anything in the shape of a flourish 
or & trill, or elaborate accompaniment, was looked 
upon as profane. In some of the “ Pages in- 
deed, all music, except that produced by the human 
voice, was excluded ; the stern old Scotch covenant- 
ers denouncing the organ as ‘the de’il’s pipes” and 
*@ box o’ whistles.” At the beginning of the present 
century the psalmody was conducted in a drawling 
manner, and. the hymns in common use were of the 
_— and heavy order; it was also customary to 

eep only some ott, or thirty tunes in general 
use, so that the bulk of the congregation might learn 

- them thoroughly, and join in singing them. An- 
thems, choruses, and solos were reserved fer special 
occasions, or confined to Cathedral service. ‘To the 
eultiva ear, in & musical sense, all this was duil 
and monotono though, as regards emotional de- 
votion. it was claimed, and is yet asserted, that the 
old-fashioned style of the whole congregation stand- 
ing up and singing was productive of better effect 
than the now favored plan of cmproying first-rate 
professional vocalists to do the singing for the con- 
gregation. Certainly the change which has come 
‘ te the spirit of the age in regard to music in 
hurches is ee There are some sacred edi- 
fices, even in Philadelpnia, wherein the regular 
worship is y+: made up of the musical portion of 
the service. In some, there js a regular choral ser- 
vice, performed by men and boys; in others, there 
are paid vocalists, admirable singers, who execute 
solos, duets, trios, quartettes, etc., accompanied on 
ne re by the very best players that can be had— 
so tha 
be had by simply walking into one of tnese churches, 
though so popular are they that in some of them 
there is scarcely standing room, especially on a Sun- 
day evening. e of the most eminent clergymen m 
this city remarked from his pulpf not very long ago 
that “people went to church now-adays to be 
am by the pulpit at one end and the organ at 
the other—first one and then the other.” 

After such a remark from such a man, it may not 
be impertinent‘to ask whether religion itself has not 
been.a little overlooked in this musical enthusiasin. 
And it is not merely tho style of the singing which 
has brought about this result; the quality or the 
music must also be taken into account. Modern 
church music is largely made up of adaptations of 
popular passages from operas and piano-forte pieces, 
and of the favorite melodies of both past and modern 
times. The celebrated Rowland Hill said that “he 
did not know wy the devil should have all the fine 
music,” and he therefore sanctioned the adoption of 
certain well-known airs for hymn-tunes, but he pro- 
bably did not foresee the extent to which this would 

carried. Such familiar pieces as “ Rosseau’s 
Dream,” “ Drink to me Only,” * The Spanish Mule- 
teer,” *‘Roncesyalles Fight,” and the like, easily 
adapted themselves to the people’s taste, and soon 
lost their secular character. But the absorption of 
ballad music into the church has long since passed 
this early stage. It isa common thing now to hear 
the choir singing the introduction to the overture to 
Der Freischitz adapted to words; the piano-forte 
solo, “ La Fontaine,”’ arranged in like manner; part 
of the grand scena in Der Freischutz, as a hymn; 
the same with the songs “‘ Batti, batti,” and “ Vedrai 
carino,” from Don Giovanni; same of the sea-songs 
of Dibdin slightly modified ; Scotch airs, and popular 
foreign national songs. The organ flavors its pre- 
ludes, interludes, and “ playing out’’ with still less 
scruple. The frequenters of the opera will often be 
reminded in church of the prayer in Fra Diavolo, 
the prison scene in the Trovatore, the chorale in 
Masaniello, the Wedding March, the overture to 
Guillaume Tell, and the like, while admiring the 
new combinations under which they are produced. 
There can be no question as to the great artistic 
merit of these performances, nor as to their superior 
musical beauty; and, on the other hand, there is 
very little merit of any kind in the great number of 
the hymn-tunes contained in the common collections: 
those which are adaptations from popular melodies 
will, as a rule, be found the best, but some are so 


dull and heavy that few care to sing them. This is 
an evil in the er extreme. Can there not bea 
1ere isa wide range between a hum- 


compromise? 





& really first-class musical entertainment can | 





— — —_ aye 


drum, unmeaning tune, and the Huntsman's Chorns 
in Der Frieschiatz, to which sprightly melody a mod- 
ern genius has adapted the Twenty-third Psalm. It 
will, perhaps, take some time to accustom one’s self 
to sing, “The Lord is my Shepherd, I shall not 
want,” to the notes which have hitherto served for 
“What equals on earth the delight of the Hunts- 
man?’ But no doubt it is to be done; patience and 
perseverance can accomplish wonders. There is 
antique precedent for tt. In the days of William 
the Conqueror, the Archbishop of York set sacred 
words to all the popular airs of the day, and _ his ex- 
ample has been followed in the most recent times by 
the London Home Missionaries, who have turned 
“Tommy Dodd” and * Jinks of the Horse Marines,” 
fnto hymns. The result has been a pitiable carica- 
turing of church hymnody, and a consequent de- 
pravation of the public taste, as well as of the feeling 
of solemnity which ought to pervade all religious 
services. 

In Dresden the whole orchestra and all the singers 
of the opera sing and play in the Cathedral every 
Sunday. They call it the cheap opera. 


Not very many years ago there was in the city of 
Brussels a young student of law, who—students 
will commit such imprudences—fel! deeply in love 
with a beautiful .girl, who was not only a reigning 
toast in the Belgian capital, but the daughter of one 
of the wealthiest prince-merchants of the countr 
as well. Greater mapenaencs still, this high-place 
beauty returned the love of her admirer. We sup- 
pose there is a Belgian equivalent of the proverb 
that “Faint heart.never won fair lady.” At any 
rate, the law student determined not to fail for 
faintness of heart, and accordingly. asked the mil- 
lionaire for his daughter's hand. As was to be ex- 

-cted, purse-proud. papa returned a flat negative. 

he lovers were inconsolable. Even a stolen match 


| was out of the question, for no marriage is legal in 


| Belgium without the parental consent. 


To make 


| matters worse, papa purposed to provide “for his 


daughter’s best interests,’ as the phrase goes, by 
marrying her to a manof Ais choice. Unfortunately 
for papa’s calculation, she preferred the man of her 
choice; and this was how she managed to have her 
own 4: Her law student was already distinguished 
among his compeers by talents of a rare order, and 
not even disastrous love kept him from pursuing 
with eclat the studies of his profession. The time 
was nigh for the final examination which was to 
give him rank asa full barrister. On the morning 
of the eventful day, he got a message from his lady- 
love that, in case of success, he was to attend the 


| theatre that evening, and when she should beckon 


| full from 
| lionaire’s 


| to him, he was to come to her box. 
| ful, and, of course, was punctual in his attendance 


He was success- 


at the theatre. It was a gala night. Th# house was 
rterre to paradis. Presently the mil- 
ox Was occupied by its fair tenant. The 


| welcome signal was given, and, in the presence of 





| an audience that had more than an inkling of how 


affairs stood, the young man made his way from the 
stalis. As he entered the box, his lady met him, 
brought him forward to the front, and then, before 
that crowded and fashionable house, with all a lov- 
ing woman’s daring flushing in her cheek, positively 
and actually kissed him. The enthusiasin was in- 
describable ; there could be no talk of marrying her 
to anybody else after that. And so, and so, papa 
consented, and has never since been known toregret 
his consent. 

This was how M. Frére-Orban, the leader of the 
Liberal Opposition and ex-Premier of Belgium won 
his bride. Alas! we cannot all be Frére-Orbans. 


A CorREcT ANSWER.—A schoolmaster in Bridge- 
port, Conn., who asked a small pupil of what the 
surface of the earth consists, and was promptly an- 
swered, “J.and and water,” varied the question 
slightly, that the fact might be impressed on the 
boy’s mind, and asked, ‘ What, then, do land and 
water make?” to which came the immediate re- 
sponse, ** Mud.” 

ROMANTIC AMELIA (to her betrothed young doc- 
tor): “ Look, dear! such a beautiful sunset! The 
sky is all crimson!’’ Unromantic doctor: “ Ya-as— 
appears to have had a mustard plaster on.” 


Out West the grain is raised at all seasons—by the 
elevator. 
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SMALL COTTAGE. 


Drawn expressly for Godey’s Lady’s Book, by 1saac H. Hosss & Son, Architects, 809 and 811 Chestnut Street, 
formerly 436 Weinut Street, Philadelphia. 





Se eT CASE Reet PAR : 
THE above is a design of a small cottage. It is The Second Story contains three chambers, H, 
plain and simple in construction, and is suitable for | with closets, stairs, hall, ete. 


a gardener’s cottage or a gate house to a mansion, | 
and will also make a very beautiful residence for a | 
mechanic. It is situated a short distance from the | 
road, with a garden in front. It can be erected of 
frame for about twelve hundred dollars. We will 



































SECOND STORY. 


We have always on hand blank forms for Specifi- 
cations and Bills of Quantities, which we will mail to 
those sending us two dollars. 

P. O. address 804 North Eighth Street. 











VERY considerate of an Archdeacon. Archdeacon 
Paley found himself in a draught, and calling one of 
the waiters, he said to him; “Shut that window be- 

FIRST STORY. ne me, and open one lower down, behind one of 

| the cu 4 

furnish all the drawings to carry out the design for | “at another feast, of which Archdeacon Paley was 
thirty-five dollars. 1t contains a porch, a parlor, & | the lion, everybody waited breathlessly for the gold- 
sitting-room or a bed-room, with a dining-room and | en words which were expected to drop from the lips 
kitchen on the first floor. The cottage will make a | of the author of Natural Theology, but he made 
veuy beautiful home for a small family, and with only a single remark, and it was thine “T don’t think 
wel phn my oe geet Ay! a It | these puddens are much good unless the seeds are 
can also uilt of plank, which will make it very ” 
warm and durable and cost less. taken out of the raisins! 

First Story.—A parlor, 12 by 18 feet; B porch, 9 ros re 
feet Ginches by 14 feet: C hall: D dining-room, 10 
by 14 feet; E chamber, 10 feet by 13 feet 6 inches; F | care most about us. Scores of people wish us well 
kitehen, 10 feet sixinches by 12 feet; G china closet: ;| who do not feel impelled to atop us in the street and 


I closets. say so. 








IT is not the most demonstrative of our friends who 
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WE think the following does up effectually “* Mary 
and Her Little Lamb.” Still, if anybody wishes to 
add another verse or two, they can send them to us:— 


—Mary had a little lamb, 
Its eyes were heavenly blue; 
And if you touch that little lainb, 
“T°'ll put a head on you.” 


And so the teacher turned him out, 
But still he lingered near, 

And waited patiently about, 
“Then walked off on his ear.” 


She put him in his little bed, 
And bade him #3 to rest. 

“ You bet,” the little lambkin said, 
“T’ll do my leve! best.” 

—Marie had von liddle scheep, 

His vohl vas black as ink ; 

She dook him out to sckate von tay, 
Und tround him in der rink. 


Unt ven she go mit bed dat night, 
She tream she hear him pleating; 
But ven she vake, she vas misdake, 
He only vas a skeeding. 
—Mary had a little lamb, 
And snow white was its skin ; 
But wiien it followed her to school, 
Theboys said: “ That's too thin.” 
She missed it from her side ; “ Alas!” 
She said, “‘my lamb’s a goner,” 
But he was only nibbling grass 
By the “ Little Church round the Corner.” 
—Mary had a little lamb, 
Its tail went with a jerk. 
So she cut it off behind the ears 
To “see the old thing work.” 
—Mary had a little lamb, 
Its fleece was white us snow, 
And every time it heard a “ ba-a-h,” 
It bleated “ Not for Joe.” 
—Mary had a little lamb, 
It drank cold water freely, 
And looked so innocently wise, 
She called it Horace Greely. 


To accommodate our subscribers, we will club 
with Arthur’s Home Magazine and Children’s Hour 
at the following prices :— 

The receipt of $4.00 will pay for Godey’s Lady’s 
Book and Arthur’s Home Magazine one year. 

The receipt of $3.50 will pay for Godey’s Lady’s 
Book and Children’s Hour one year. 

Five Dollars will Py for Godey’s Lady’s Book, 
Home Magazine, an hildren’s Hour one year. 

Arthur’s Home Magazine is the best $2 magazine 
published. The Children’s Hour is the best juvenile 
magazine. 

For Six Dollars we will send the Lady’s Book one 
year, and pay for Holloway’s Musical Monthly one 
year, to be sent to the person remitting us the 
money. 

WHEN we receive money for a club, we pay that 
money over, and there our responsibility ceases. If 
a number is not received, write to the pnblisher of 
the missing magazine. 


“A man in Denver married, but had to leave im- 
mediately and unexpectedly for Salt Lake City on 
urgent business. He left his bride with tears in his 
eyes and a promise of immediate return upon bis 
lips. ep there dust in time not to be able to fet 
away. e made his way slowly along with the 
bloc trains, working with the hands, for every 
shovelful of snow got out was that much obstruction 
removed between him and his beloved. When 

» within two hundred miles of Cheyenne, the foremost 
train ran into a bigger snow bank than ever, at 
which the faithful-unto-death struck out afoot and 
walked the two hundred miles in five days. He 
came in with frozen feet and ears, but his heart was 
all right and he went on his way re ~~ 4 At one 
point he was chased by wolves and lost his plug hat 


in rumning. The hat saved his life, for the wolves 
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had never seen one before, and stopped to examine 
itforalongtime. It took thein so long to determine 
what it was that our heroic lover got out of reach. 
He borrowed a red handkerchief at a laborer’s hut 
and passed on.” 


PHILADELPHIA AGENCY. 


Appress “Fashion Editress, care L. A. Godcy, 
Philadelphia.”” Mrs. Hale is not the Fashion Edi- 


ress. . 
_ K aeaes attended to anless the cash aecompa- 
nies 

All persons requiring answers by mail must send 
a post-office stamp; and for all articles that are to 
be mes by mail, stamps must be sent to pay return 
postage. 

Be pettiowes, when writing, to mention the town, 
county, and State you reside in. Nothing can be 
made out of post-marks. 

Any person making inquiries to be answered in 
any particular number must send their request at 
least two months previous to the date of publication 
of that number. 

H. M.—Sent pattern March 4th. 

J. M. Me.—Sent lead comb 4th. 

Miss J. D.—Sent lead comb 4th. . 

Mr. S. S. N.—Sent gold watch by express 4th. 

B. H. B.—Sent hair braid 8th. 

Mr. W. 8.—Sent gold ring by i 8th. 

Mrs. W.—Sent sleeve pattern 8th. 

Mrs. H. 8.—Sent hat by express 8th. 

Mrs. G. R.—Sent yoke 11th. 

Miss J. A.—Sent breastpin 12th. 

Mrs. E. B.—Sent silk dress 13th. 

Mrs. W. J. 5 

Mrs. J. H. 8.—Sent pattern 15th. 

Mrs. G. L. V. B.—Sent pattern 15th. 

Miss S. A. S—Sent bracelets by express 15th. 

Miss V.—Sent patterns 16th. 

Mrs. J. M. H.—Sent fringe by express 21st. 

Mrs. M. M. B.—Sent braid 21st. 

Mrs. M. M. B.—Sent articles 21st. 

M. C. H.—Sent pattern 22d. 

Annie.—So much depends upon the height and 
figure, that ———s not age, must be the guide. 
Some girls look guite childish, and would, therefore, 
present a ridiculous appearance in a long dress at 
an age when another would look equally ridiculous 
in juvenile attire. 

M. A. F.—1. The style of wearing the hair should 
be studied to suit the height and shape of the face. 
2. The ends of the hair should be cut about once in 
three months. 

Mary A. W.—If you would read the fashion arti- 
cles in the LADY’s K, you would get all the infor- 
mation you desire, which’ it would be impossible to 
give here. 

Minerva.—It is by no means fashionable to remove 
the glove previous to shaking hands. 

Bessie M.—Your question to us rs very fool- 
ish. Our adviee to you is, wait until you arrive at 
the years of discretion. 

<. C. M.—We never publish the sayings of children 
in regard to the Almighty. They often border 
on blasphemy. | 

Anxious Inquirer.—We refer you to an article in 
the Arm-Chair, page 483, where you will find the 
directions that the Comb Co. send with the article 


purchased. We have no doubt but you will be 
satisfied. 
May.—1l. No. 2. Previous to the invention of the 


pa there were the following instruments with 
he pianoforte Keyboard: The clavicytherium, clavi- 
chord, virginal, spinet, and harpsicord. This infor- 
mation is contained in a very interesting book, “* The 
History of the Pianoforte. We also learn from it 
that the pianoforte was nearly 2000 years in its de- 
velopment. It is not, therefore, surprising that, al. 
though a little more than a century and a half bas 
elapsed since the pianoforte was invented, the name 
of the inventor is almost lost among a crowd of 
claimants and appro riators. In England the inyen- 
tion is claimed for Father Wood, an English Monk 
at Rome, who manufactured a pianoforte in 1711. 
The Italians claim the invention for Bartollomeo 
Cristosali, of Padua, who invented and made a 
piano, which is described in the Giornale de Litterati 
d’ Italia (Venice, 1711), by the celebrated Seipione 
Maffei. From Maffei’s description, it appears that 
Cristosali was really the inventor of the piano in 
1710. The French and Germans both put forth 
claimants to the invention. 
Amy.—The snowdrop is the efnblem of “‘ hope." 
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Eva.—The yelks of new-laid eggs beaten up with 
fe eta lump-sugar has been recommended for 
arie.—If you have a father request him to inform 

the gentleman to cease his attentions. 

Lottie.—Send a stamped address to J. Starr Hol- 
loway, and he will send you a catalogue, from which 
you can selecta eater variety than we could name. 

Violet —Dolly Varden is one of the principal char- 
acters in Dickens’s novel of “ Barnaby Rudge.” 

Sarah.—If the article is only slightly mildewed, 
dipping it in milk frequently, and laying it on the 
grass to bleach, will remove the mildew. If the 
— are old, there is very little hope of removing 

em. 

Inquirer.—‘‘ Saracen” means Oriental, Eastern, an 
Arabian, 2 Mussulman, an adherent or propagator 
~# i hammodanism in countries further west than 








# ashions. 
NOTICE TO LADY SUBSCRIBERS. 


Having had frequent applications for the purchase 
of jewelry, millinery, etc., by ladies living at a dis- 
tance, the Kditress of 
hereafter execute commissions for any who may de- 
sire it, with the charge of a small percentage for the 
time and research required. Spring and autumn 
bonnets, materials fer dresses, jewelry, envelopes, 
hair-work, worsteds, children’s wardrobes, mauntil- 
las, and mantelets will be chosen with a view to eco- 
nomy as well as taste; and boxes or packages for- 
warded by express to any part of the country. For 
the last, distinct directions must be given. 

Orders, accompanied by checks for the proposed 
expenditure, to addressed to the care of L. A. 

dey, Esq. , 

No order will be attended to unless the money is 
first received. Neither the Editor nor the Publisher 
will be accountable for losses that may occur in re- 
mitting. 

Instructions to be as minute as a rang accompa- 
nied by a note of the height, complexion, and general 
style of the person, on which much depends in choice. 

Vhen goods are ordered, the fashions that prevail 

here govern the purchase; therefore, no articles will 
be taken back. When the goods are sent, the trans- 
action must be considered final. 
_ The publisher of the Lapy’s Book has no interest 
in this department, and knows nothing of its trans- 
actions; and whether the person sending the order, 
is or is not a subscriber to the Lapy’s Book, the 
Fashion Editor does not know. 








DESCRIPTION OF STEEL FASHION-PLATE. 

Fig. 1.—Walking dress of two shades of light brown 
silk, made with two skirts; the lower one of the 
darker shade trimmed with a deep kilt plaiting; the 
upper one trimmed with a narrow ruffle and bands 
of the darker shade. Basque waist, with round cape 
on the corsage part, trimmed to correspond with 
skirt. Crape hat of colors of dress. Parasol of two 
shades of silk. 

Fig. 2—Dinner dress of green silk ; the upper skirt 
being made short in front, and trained in the back, 
and trimmed in front with a heavy knotted silk 
fringe: the skirt is embroidered with black silk; 
underskirt of black silk, embroidered with green. 
Low square corsage; short sleeves, with underwaist 
and sleeves of black embroidered net. Hair ar- 
ranged in puffs, with green velvet and white feather 
aigrette in it. 

Fig. 3.—Evening dress of purple and white striped 
silk; the edge of the skirt trimmed with one 
ruffie of purple silk, headed by a row of point ap- 
pliqué lace. The ruffle is brought up the sides and 
across the middle of the front breadth. High cor- 
sage; open sleeves. Overdress made in the Watteau 
style, and only coming at the sides and back, cut 
with a low square corsage, and trimmed with lace 
and ribbon bows. 
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Fig. 4.—Morning or house dress of gray Cashmere ; 
the lower skirt trimmed with alternate ruffles of 
Cashmere and black silk; upper skirt, cut in seal- 
lops on the edge, and finished with biack silk fringe. 
Blouse waist; coat sleeves; broad sash of black rib- 
bon tied in the back. Fancy cap of lace on head, 
with ribbon bow upon it. 

Fig. 5.—Evening dress of pink silk, made with two 
skirts; the lower one trimmed with a plaited ruftie 
in front, headed by rows of lace; upper skirt, cut 
plain in front and on the sides, and trimmed with 
lace and bouquets of flowers. Low corsage; short 
sleeves, with bertha of lace. Flowers in hair. 

Fig. 6.—Dress for child of six years old, of blue and 
white striped summer poplin; the skirt cut in scal- 
lops, and a piaiting of blue silk coming below. Low 
basque waist; open sleeves of blue silk, trimmed 
with plaiting. White chip hat, trimmed with blue 
velvet and feather. 


DESCRIPTION OF EXTENSION SHEET. 
FIRST SIDE. 

Fig. 1.—Walking dress of gray batiste, made with 
an underskirt trimmed with one ruffle. Polonaise 
cut in points on the edge, and braided with black ; 
ornament of passementerie looping the skirt at 


| sides. Gray straw bonnet, trimmed with gray and 





black. 

Fig. 2.—Walking dress for lady, of gray Cashmere, 
made with one skirt trimmed with a band of silk of 
the same shade, with pieces of silk coming from it 
trimmed with narrow ruffles. Mantle braided and 
trimmed with fringe. Gray straw hat, trimmed 
with feathers and lace. 

Fig. 3.—Dress for girl of four years, of white and 
blue striped summer serge. Coat with cape of white 
piqué. White straw hat, trimmed with blue. 

Fig. 4.—Dress for girl of ten years, made of two 
kinds of goods; the lower skirt and waist of bright 
blue Cashmere, the lower part of skirt being cut in 
scallops, and a plaiting of a darker shade than dress 
falling below it. The upper skirt is of blue and 
white striped mohair, trimmed with bias bands of 
the same, and looped at the sides. White straw hat, 
trimmed. with blue velvet and feather. 

Fig. 5.—Dress for girl of five years, of plain lilac 
Cashmere, trimmed with a band of striped. silk 
around the bottom. Cloak made in two capes of 
lilac Cashmere, trimmed with fringe and braid. 
White chip hat, trimmed with lilac ribbon and 
feather. 

Fig. 6.—Yachting suit for boy of ten years, made 
of navy blue cloth, with anchors embroidered in 
white on the cuffs and collar; sailor knot at the 
throat. Sailor hat of black glazed leather. 

Fig. 7.—Dress for little girl, of white piqué, the 
skirt trimmed with three narrow cambric ruffles; 
the front trimmed to outline an apron, with an em- 
broidered ruffie, and braid and buttons; low square 
waist. White straw hat, trimmed with green velvet. 

Fig. 8.—Dress for girl of eight years, made of stone- 
colored delaine, thesikrt being trimmed with cherry- 
colored velvet. Waist of cherry-colored and gray 
striped percale. Gray straw hat, trimmed with 
cherry color velvet and feather. 

Fig. 9.—Suit for boy, of very light cassimere, made 
with blouse, cut square at the throat, with plaited 
linen shirt front underneath. The suit is braided 
with black braid. Straw hat, trimmed with black 
velvet and feather. 

Fig. 10.—Little girl’s dress, of small blue and white 
plaid silk, trimmed with narrow ruffies and rosettes. 
Hat of blue silk and Valenciennes lace. 

Fig. 11.—Ladies’ suit of écru-colored batiste, made 
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with one skirt and polonaise; the skirt trimmed 
with bands of a darker shade than dress. The polo- 
naise is looped on the side, cut open at the throat, 
with muslin and lace falling over it, fastened with 
a velvet bow in front. Leghorn hat, trimmed with 
black velvet and feather. 

Fig. 12.—House dress of black silk, made with un- 
derskirt and polonaise, the latter cut in deep points 
in the back, and trimmed with fringe and velvet. 
Velvet rosettes and loops, to loop the skirt up in the 
back. Hair arranged in puffs, vith black lace and 
small feather in it. 


SECOND SIDE. 


Fig. 1.—Riding habit of navy blue cloth, made with 
a short jacket, trimmed with a band of silk, open in 
front, with revers of silk turned back ; coat sleeves. 
Felt hat, with gray silk veil wound around it. 

Fig. 2—Habit of black Cashmere, made with 
jacket waist, the front of which, edge and sleeves, 
are trimmed with silk braid. Black straw hat, 
trimmed with lace and feathers. 


Fig. 3—Habit of green cloth, made with a deep | 
jacket waist bound with silk, open at the throat with | 


ruffles on habit shirt. White straw hat, trimmed 
with green velvet and feathers. 

Figs. 4 and 5.—Front and back view of sacque, 
with plait and band in back, made of blue cloth, and 
trimmed with black velvet. This is very nice for 
driving on cool days, or for summer wear at a water- 
ing place. 

Fig. 6.—Apron for child of five years, made of black 
silk, trimmed with narrow velvet and buttons; bre- 
telles of silk, trimmed to correspond. 

Fig. 7.—Lady’s night dress, trimmed with “ Stan- 
dard” alternate insertions, “ Standard” bias tuck- 
ings, and “Standard” fluted rufflings. All these 
articles are varieties of the elegant and economical 
Standard trimmings. Every fashionable style of 
puffings, plaitings, flutings, flouncings, tuckings, 
ete., suitable for trimming garments made of white 
goods, are comprised in this assortment, and they 
can be procured at any dealers, ready for immediate 
use. 

Fig. 8—Embroidered black lace bodice. This 
pretty bodice, worn under a jacket and basque of 
violet faille, is trimmed with bias of black velvet and 
lace. Bouillonnée sleeves, divided by faille bias, 
placed under lace insertion; bows of ribbon on the 
shoulders. 

Figs. 9 and 18.—Dress protector for an infant, made 
of India rubber cloth. Fig. 9 shows it open in full 
size, the strings tying around the waist; Fig. 18 
when put on the infant. 

Fig. 10.—Evening coiffure, arranged in puffs and 
curls, with a wreath of green leaves and berries. 

Fig. 11.—White piqué dress for child from two to 
three years of age, made open in the back, but 
trimmed to simulate, being opened at the side with 
braid and buttons. Sash bow at side, low square 
neck, and short sleeves, edged with worked insertion. 

Fig. 12.—Infant’s shirt, trimmed with ‘ Standard” 
box-plaited flouncing, sleeves edged with “ Stan- 
dard” bias plaiting. 

Fig. 13—Boy’s shirt waist, the front made of 
“Standard” double puffing, the collar edged with 
“ Standard” ruffling, and the cuffs with “ Standard” 
bias plaiting. 

Fig. 14.—Back view of opera mantle composed of 
white cloth, and consisting of a sleeveless jacket and 
cape. The jacket is trimmed with black velvet and 
fringe. The cape is braided and scalloped. 


Fig. 15.—Parasol of lilac silk, covered with narrow 
ruffies of French muslin, edged by lace and lace 
insertion. Handle of pearl. 


Fig. 16.—Parasol of black silk, trimmed with five 
ruffies of silk, edged with lace. Rustic handle, with 
deer’s foot on end of it. 

Fig. 17.—Infant’s bib quilted, and trimmed with a 
narrow ruffle around the sleeves, and a worked 
edging around the bib. 

Fig. 19.—Flannel band for infant, with elastic band 
in it, so that it will slightly yield to the body. 

Fig. 20.—Slipper of bronze kid, ornamented with ' 
bow. 

Fig. 21.—Crinoline petticoat. This crinoline is 
made entirely of gray and white striped horsehair, 
and has a plaited flounce at the bottom of the back 
and side breadths, gradually increasing in depth to- 
wards the back ; at the top of this flounce is a similar 
plaiting of narrower dimensions, also graduated 
| from front to back, and above this a band of ribbon 
| to cover the edges of the plaiting. 

Fig. 22—Dress boot, of kid and silk, stitched in 
colors. 

Fig. 23.—Lady’s riding boot. 

Fig. 24.—Jacket waist for dress, made of silk and 
trimmed with velvet and lace. A kind of postillion 
waist is formed on the lower part with the velvet, 
with pockets at the sides. 

Fig. 25.—Ornament for the hair, of crimson velvet 
and gold wheat. 

Fig. 26.—Sacque of black Cashmere, trimmed with 
black velvet, silk embroidery, and fringe. 
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BONNETS, HATS, AND CAPS. 
(See Engraving, Page 420.) 

@ Fig. 1—Hat of black Neapolitan, trimmed with 
searf of silk edged by fringe. Pink roses, and a long 
black feather. 

Fig. 2.—Black lace bonnet, trimmed with pink and 
black ribbon, black lace, and pink roses. 

Fig. 3.—Black lace hat, trimmed with blue ribbon, 
black lace, and a jet ornament. 

Fig. 4.—Cap of white muslin, trimmed with Valen- 
ciennes lace and pink ribbon. 

Fig. 5.—Hat of violet crape, trimmed with velvet 
of a darker shade and feathers. 

Fig. 6.—Black straw hat, turned up at one side, 
and trimmed with green ribbon and feathers. 

Fig. 7.—Faney cap of point lace, trimmed with 
blue ribbon and flowers. 

Fig. 8.—Hat of blue crape, plaited on the frame, 
and trimmed with pink roses and black lace. 

Fig. 9.—White chip hat, turned up at the sides, 
and trimmed with blue velvet and fine white and 
blue flowers. 





SQUARE IN DARNED NETTING. 
(See Colored Plate in Front of Book.) 

MAKE a netted square of twenty-five holes, stretch 
it upon a frame and begin to darn in the centre. 
Cross two threads, work the dot and wheel in the 
centre, and work it round in buttonhole stitch, then 
work the raised leaves in darning stitch over three 
threads. For the border work first the point d@’esprit, 
then make the straight lines, and work them in but- 
tonhole stitch. Make the four leaves in the four 
angles as in the centre, then a second border in 
point d’esprit with wheels, and then the lines form- 
ing squares. The border is worked in the same 
manner. The edge is worked in buttonhole stitch, 
then cut away the netting outside the scallops. 





CHITCHAT 
ON FASHIONS FOR MAY. 


Last month we attempted, and, in fact, thought 
we had partly succeeded in describing a large num- 
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ber of the beautiful goods displayed for spring and 
summer wear; but, as the season advances, so many 
more goods are displayed, that our task seems hardly 
commenced, instead of being;nearly completed. We 
spoke at length of wash goods, but yet have a few 
more novelties to speak of. 

New English prints for wrappers and school-girls’ 
dresses are in half-inch stripes of color alternating 
with white, with a vine tracery of black onit. French 
prints have clear gray, drab, and buff grounds, 
striped with white, or dashes of black on them. One 
of the most desirable washing fabrics is cotton fou- 
lard, a soft finished cambric in grisaille effects, 
folded in the middle like silk foulards. Thin jaco- 
nets have centres of solid color, with a striped bor- 
der of white, with lace-like tracery of black. New 
lawns have gay bunches and stripes on white or 
black grounds. Linen Chambery is all pure linen, 
and, in the buff, gray, and brown tints, is used for 
summer travelling suits. Seersucker, said to be part 
linen, has fine white stripes on gray, blue, or brown 
grounds. Real batiste is imported wrapped in Japa- 
nese paper, as if coming from the far East, although 
really coming from the French market. It is a thin, 
wiry linen, scarcely heavier than organdy, and very 
strong, because made of flax in its natural color, 
plain or with twilled, satin-like stripes, or else stripes 
of white linen, or large polka dots of white, brown, 
or black. It. can be trimmed with ruffles of the 
same, embroidered with white, black, or brown. 

A new goods is called Japanese piqué, is soft, 
twilled cotton like satin jean, but without gloss; it 
comes in white and buff. The prettiest suits of 
white muslin are trimmed with bands of insertion 
and ruffles of the material. Very fine machine em- 
broidery is used on many guch dresses. 

A tasteful imported dress of white muslin, for the 
house or street, has a scant flounce, headed at the 
knee by an embroidered band, and edged with fiat- 
side plaiting. The apron front overskirt is similarly 
trimmed. The body is aslashed basque, unlined, 
with a band of embroidery simulating a vest, and 
shaping the side forms behind. The neck is heart- 
shaped, and a side plaiting surrounds the entire 
basque. Duchesse sleeves, with insertion‘and plait- 
ing extending to the elbow. Soft finished cambrics 
—in gray mottled patterns, or twilled to imitate 
Cashmere, or in black and white blocks—are much 
used for home morning dresses. They are as soft 
as foulards, and look like expensive goods. The 
box-plaited blouse or shirt waist is again in favor 
for such fabrics. 

Some new white linen blouses are in narrow box- 
plaits about an inch wide. These plaits are merely 
tucks pressed open in the middle, and are not stitched 
down at the edge. Sometimes ten plaits are in the 
front and ten in the back of a blouse. 

Embroidery rapidly gains in favor as a trimming, 
both in silk and cotton. Many of the imported suits 
are trimmed with it, and ladies who can do this kind 
of needlework can make themselves a very elegant 
dress at the cost of a small amount of time saved 
from other pursuits. 

Among woollen stuffs for spring and summer suits, 
is a new, clos@ly-woven mixture of wool and cotton 
in plain, grave colors, or with stripes. These are a 
low-priced goods, and make up very prettily. 

Japanese silks of the best quality are brought out 
in cheeks and hair stripes of bright blue, apple 
green, and black with white, and also in the grisaille 
stripes so much worn last year. 

Foulards are seen in great variety. The following 
are some of the varieties noticed: Pongee foulards 
are lustrous silky pongees of thick threads of wool 
covered with India silk in pale, stylish maroon, buff, 








and pearl color. This is for handsome suits for the 
summer, and will be made in two shades of a cvulor. 
Serge foulards have a thick twill that renders them 
more substantial than plain goods; the pale pongee 
tints are produced in these, and a few stripes are 
shown. There is also China crape foulard, with a 
crinkled, crape-like figure. This is used for over- 
skirts, polonaises, fichus, and folds and flounces on 
summer silk dresses. The ordinary foulards, as 
mentioned last month, are seen in great variety; 
that is, that those with gay-colored flowers over 
them are seen in different styles. Some of them 
nearly having the ground entirely covered over with 
flowers, for that is the style most worn, they being 
principally used for “Dolly Varden’ costumes. We 
last month spoke of the ‘Dolly Varden’ style of 
dress being popular; but as it has been, and still is 
‘being adopted, our pen is inadequate to paint them. 
Every kind of goods are sven in the gay-colored 
flowers spoken of, and as it is an economical style of 
dress (being worn over a black or old colored silk 
underskirt), it is very generally adopted. Organdies 
also come for them, but a particularly lovely fabric 
for summer wear is called mousseline soie, a silk 
muslin or close fine grenadine in the prevailing 
“Dolly Varden” colors and designs. Grenadines 
with plain stripes, alternating with one in chintz 
colors, are also imported expressly for these cos- 
tumes. 

The ever-popular plain black grenadines are in 
smaller square meshes and of less heavy fabric than 
those of previous seasons. Colored grenadines are 
also imported in these square meshes. The small 
armure figures are also seen in these goods, and 
there are also many grenadines with satin stripes; 
these have white stripes alternating with black or 
colors. All silk grenadines are seen in half-inch 
stripes alternately thick and thin, are in black and 
every quiet shade of colors, with bright colors for 
evening. Striped grenadine polonaise will be worn 
over solid colored skirts. Solid colored gaze de 
Chamberies are brought out in every possible tint 
for evening dresses at summer watering places. 

Fringe and lace are the fashionable trimmings for 
both thick and thin materials. For trimming buff 
batistes or any such goods, also for white goods, are 
pure white linen guipure laces and insertion. The 
latter is now inserted in costumes, instead of being 
merely laid on the material. A novelty is white 
Algerian gimp, that looks like star-braiding when 
sewed on. New black guipure laces have medal- 
lions of thread lace meshes, that throw into relief 
designs in guipure. Point appliqué lace is more 
fashionable this season than it has been for years. 
It had fallen somewhat into disfavor, because it was 
too poorly made to wear well; besides, the greater 
portion of it having a coarse look. Now, its texture 
is improved, and it is prettily combined with round 
point medallions and scroll work, making it a very 
effective trimming for pale tint silks. 

Now that we have endeavored to describe some of 
the goods most worn, it would be well to give some 
hints about the making up of the goods when the 
polonaise is not desired. Basque waists are most 
worn; a popular style has a plain front, plaits in the 
back sufficient to give it fullness over the tournure. 
The front buttons close to the throat, the shoulder 
seams are short, the darts are taken deep and low, 
and the back has gracefully curved side forms. The 
trimming may be put on to outline a vest. The 
sleeves are generally made open, although many 
persons still prefer the coat.sleeve. Upper skirts do 
not show much change in shape. They are still 
long, with apron fronts, are draped high on the 
sides, and hang straight behind. They are fuller 
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than formerly, having two straight back breadths, 
two broad side gores, and a wide apron front, slightly 
sloped on the sides. The first side gore is made very 
long, and is sewed with many gathers to the second 
side seam, which is shorter. Other overskirts are 
round, without any drapery, and are trimmed up the 
side gores with button and bias bands. Some house 
dresses have the front breadths trimmed en tablier, 
and an overskirt only on the back breadths. There 
is a fancy for trimming the back and front of dress 
skirts differently. For instance, the three front 
breadths have deep kilt plaiting, the top of which is 
hidden by the apron front of the overskirt, while the 
back breadths have from four to six narrow bias 
ruffles, overlapping each other, with the lower edge 
bound, and the upper very fully gathered. 

Kilt plaiting, ruffles, folds, and quillings are the 
favorite trimmings for underskirts. The shape of 
underskirts remain the same; they are no longer 
bound with skirt braid, but are generally faced to 
the knee with a coarse, strong, but thin white mus- 
lin, and a three-inch bias facing of the dress material 
is around the edge of the skirt. 

Much thick piping cord is seen on silk dresses. 
This is made of candle wick, covered with bias silk. 
A new puffed ruche for heading flounces has a puff 
in the centre, formed by reverse clusters of side 
plaits, three in each, with a ruffle above and below, 
finished at the edge by two thick piping cords. But 
we must cease abcut dresses, for a bewildering as- 
sortment of bonnets and hats claim our notice. 

Straw bonnets are the most fashionable, and those 
who dreaded the threatened revival of the old coal 
scuttle bonnet, under the shadow of which our great- 
grandmothers‘lived and were happy, will for a time 
rest content, as it has not been accomplished, and 
for this season, at least, we will be in possession of 
charming and coquettish chapeauz, differing very 
little in shape and style from those of the past sea- 
son. In straws we see the substantial Dunstable, 
the delicate split, the snowy chip, the golden and 
ever stylish Leghorn, satin braids, Neapolitan, and 
Belgian. Split straw promises to be, and is so far, 
the favorite. We also notice colored straws, of two 
shades of brown, bluish grays, black and a white 
straw, called brilliant, which is dotted over with 
black soutache. Shapes are very little changed; 
crowns are large and high, front pieces are narrow, 
and worn oftener without coronets than with them. 
Capes or curtain bands are added to many crowns. 
Thick repped ribbons are used for trimmings, and 
of wider numbers than last year; these are shown in 
new tints of salmon, écru, shaded into maroon 
brown; peach-blow, a deep lavender; and réséda, 
the new mignonette tint of green, blended with gray. 
Ribbons in queer but stylish contrasts of color are 
seen, such as olive brown, garnet, with pink, écru 
and rose, salmon with blue, and réséda with pink. 
The flowers of this season are beautiful beyond de- 
scription, and are so accurately copied from nature 
that it is sometimes almost impossible to believe 
that they are not real. Their being mounted on 
flexible stems adds to this delusion. And in the 
same cluster we have the tiny bud, the half-opened, 
the full blown rose, and the faded flower, with only 
a single withered petal left to be witness that it has 
been surrounded by foliage with tiny leaves, leaves 
in their prime, and faded ones; and the carelessly 
broken stem, with its quota of thorns. Others are 
in graceful garlands and delicate sprays, each flower 
being accompanied by its natural foliage even in the 
clusters of mixed flowers. Trimmings are still ar- 
ranged around the crown of the bonnet to make it 
look high, while the front is frequently left bare. 


Flowers are still disposed high on the left side; and 
if their aspect of desolation is mitigated by a spray 
of foliage, it trails at the back, and even then it is 
| veiled by a scarf of black Brussels net. A novelty 
| for summer bonnets is colored crape, with the long 
| crinkle peculiar to the English crape, made hitherto 
only in black. It is to be made up over lace frames, 
the crape laid smoothly on the frame. The trim- 
ming consists of black lace, ribbon, and flowers. 

We will describe a bonnet seen for a young lady, 
and then speak of hats. A split straw gypsy has a 
shirred ruche of blue silk, showing an écru lining 
around the crown, clusters of loops, and a tea rose 
with flame color on the crown. A shirred blue and 
écru frill edges the front, and the strings are blue 
faille three inches wide. An elegant Leghorn gypsy 
| has many loops of olive brown and sky blue ribbon, 
with bronzed straw leaves. 

Straw hats have high bell-shaped crowns, the sides 
sloping in concave fashion. Brims are narrow, and 
both rolling and drooping brims are shown. Some 
roll quite high on the sides, while others droop in 
front and roll behind ; and again these are reversed, 
the back drecoping on the chignon, while the front is 
upturned like aturban. Wings of tiny birds, ribbon, 
and clusters of foliage are used for trimming. Two 
shades are frequently used for trimming, and searfs 
of wide ribbon are pendent behind. Lovely shade 
hats for midsummer have broad brims of Leghorn 
so soft and pliable that the sides of the brim are 
caught up in plaits against the erown, by wide 
scarfs of blue ribbon. Another garden hat is of fine 
shell braid, and shaped like a shell in so peculiar a 
fashion that it is a problem which is the front, which 
the back. A bell-crowned turban for city wear is 
imported, ready trimmeg. The upturned brim is 
eovered with a shirred olive brown faille; piping 
folds of brown and pale blue surround the crown, 
and on the side is a bunch of Pompadour roses, half 
pink, half blue. Sailor or yachting hats for young 
girls have bell crowns, with brims slightly turned 
up, as if blown by a stiff breeze. For little girls are 
Japanese hats of fluted straw, that look like basket 
tops, and are almost as flat as dinner plates. For 
small boys there are sailor hats and pretty Glengary 
caps of split straw, with black velvet band and 
rosette. 

tuftles worn standing around the neck are much 
fuller than when first introduced, and are usualiy 
made double. Ladies can make them at home, of 
fine sheer linen cambric, finished with the narrowest 
thread edging. The inner ruffie is highest, of cam- 
brie an inch wide, while the outer is only half an 
inch of cambric. They should be made with exqui- 
site neatness, the upper edges having rolled hems, 
and the lower rolled gathers, overseamed to a tape 
that is to be basted inside of the neck of the dress. 
These stand the test of washing, while the plaited 
Swiss muslin frills, bought by the yard, are pretty, 
but useless when soiled. Tulle, or else wash net, 
doubled and box plaited in a ruffie an inch wide, is 
also becoming, and many wear it down the front of 
the corsage as well as around the neck. Standing 
frills of Valenciennes lace are chosen for more dressy 
occasions. White muslin and white lace bows are 
the favorites at present, but many ladies require 
some color about the throat to light up dark dresses, 
and for these the bows of China crape, mixed with 
Valenciennes lace, are pretty. Nile green, rose, and 
Sevres blue crape scarfs are folded narrow and bias 
to pass around the neck, below a standing lace quill- 
ing; the ends are pointed with insertion set in the 
points, and the edge has a ruffle of lace. 
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FASHIONABLE COSTUMES. 


(See Description, Fashion Department.) 
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